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Art. I.—The Princess ; or the Beguine. By Lady Morgan, Author of 
“O'Donnell,” &c.—London ; Bentley. 3 vols. 8vo. 1835. 


ADY Morgan took such an unfair advantage of the mas- 
culine portion of the public, in chusing the moment when 
European freedom might say with the apostle ‘no man stood 
by me,’ to brave the alliance of despots abroad and monopolize 
the honours of the Quarterly at home,—that she cannot wonder 
at any quantity of spleen she may have since encountered. As 
the time however has come, when the accused before the 
ancient Nero frowns over Rome in marble from the loftiest of 
its palaces; so a shorter lapse of years has turned the tables on 
the modern autocrats in politics and in literature, and reversed 
the opinion of the world upon the merits of the opposing 
parties. 
VoL, xx11.— Westminster Review. U 
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A novel or fictitious history, in these serious times, may be 
considered as an instrument on which the master has the right 
of discoursing any music, which may tend to excite the passions 
and create the feelings his purpose may select. The object of 
the earliest novelists appears to have been to amuse ; for which 
the world’s freshness afforded them ample scope. The next, or 
early moderns, seem to have fixed on the joys and pains of 
successful and unsuccessful love ; on which they so o’erwrought, 
as in some sort to bring fictitious history under the ban of the 
serious and the self-denying. The serious themselves, however, 
could not withstand the temptation of applying the seductive 
vehicle to their own purposes ; and the authoress of ‘ Ceelebs,’ 
in the intervals between the assaults of her two enemies ‘sin 
and bile,’ may perhaps be fairly stated as having opened the 
gates, never to be closed again, which let loose the novel on the 
whole range of human contests and pursuits. 

The powerful and great have never wanted story-tellers to be 
pathetic on their magnanimity when they either abstain from 
evil, or consent to do any good like ordinary men, A kick from 
their loftiness is to be held most gracious ; and the rudest insult 
is to be set store by, as if their Highnesses rheum were amber. 
It is in human nature; and as long as the temptation is there, 
there is nohelp for it. But this only makes the obligation greater, 
to such as will put forward and adorn the working of those 
homely affections and familiar interests, which crush the 
pageantry of power whenever the two are brought into fair colli- 
sion. A people may be kicked for a season, and their mouth- 
piece’, if they have no better, call it gracious. But the hope of 
mankind is in the kick too much; and when that comes, it 
needs no curious research in history to tell the issue. 

One of these outbreaks, the Belgian one, forms a principal 
part of the groundwork of the present story. It is true that the 
boiling over of the Belgian pot, was in point of time the conse- 
quence of the ebullition of the Gallic; but the boiling ma- 
terials were there, or the phenomenon could not have taken 
place. Many lights are thrown by the novelist’s true fiction 
or feigned truth, on the reasons why the people beat kings, 
when kings give the last blow too many to the people. 

The following is from an English aristocrat’s collection of re- 
volutionary reminiscences in that rather dull smuggling town 
Ostend. 


* Meantime, I read and saunter away my time, in your own poco- 
curante way ; and have already made an acquaintance with some of 
the natives that rather interests me in the Belgian Revolution : 
hitherto, I confess, the object of my indifference, at the least. I had 
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been more than disgusted by its brawling and unsatisfactory details of 
inconclusive negotiations ; having watched its progress and protocols, 
through the spectacles of the Holy Alliance, and under some certain 
social prejudices, for which, perhaps, our London coteries are answer- 
able. 

* One of my approaches to the ramparts (where I actually live) is 
by a rope-walk, where an old maitre fabriquant de cordage presents 
such a perfect figure of one of Teniers’ dréles, that I bought some 
pencils and drawing-card for the purpose of sketching him, (the first 
time I have taken up a pencil, by the bye, for eight years.) He saw 
what I was about, and lest he should be offended, I scratched in a bit 
of a ruined building, and asked him the name of the place. He 
looked at it, and sighed. ‘‘ Ah, Seigneur Dieu!’ he observed in 
excellent French, ‘ there is nothing now in this town worth making 
a picture of—it is a ruin. Some thirty years ago, there were still 
some fine things to be seen in it; but the blocus continental of the 
Emperor Napoleon gave the coup de grace to the prosperity of 
Ostend ; and then, to make bad worse, we were given over to the 
king of the Dutch; and it was his cursed Dutch gunpowder that 
exploded in 1826, and completed our misfortunes. The government 
magazine, to be sure, went up along with it ; that was some comfort ; 
but the town was nearly reduced to ruins. The earthquake was felt 
at Brussels. The explosion took its course along the shore. The 
Haze-gras, the finest place in Flanders, became a heap of rubbish ; 
and had not Notre Dame d'Ostende watched over us, our ancient city 
would have been the tomb of its inhabitants.’ 

«* © Apparemment,’ I said, as we walked on together towards the 
ramparts, ‘ monsieur n'est pas Orangiste ?’ 

“© * Comment, monsieur!' he replied, ‘je suis Belge, moi,— 
Saquer* !’ 

«* At that moment we overtook a young man, with death stamped 
on his pale but handsome face. He was leaning on the arm of a 
young girl dressed in the Flemish costume, and was supported by a 
crutch. He wore a blue linen blouse, with red worsted epaulettes ; 
and his little casquet was ornamented with the Belgian tri-coloured 
cockade (red, yellow, and black), worn with something of a military 
smartness. 

“It is one of our Blessés,’ said the old man, taking off his cap, 
and saluting him respectfully. Bonjour, mon brave! comment va la 
santé ?” 

«*¢ Pas mal,’ said the young man, with a faint smile, as he seated 
himself on a stone bench. 

“« The girl opened a little basket, presented him some biscuits and 
fruit, and laid a flask of wine and a horn cup beside him. After a 
short dialogue in Flemish, animated by a smile which could not be 
mistaken, she kissed her hand and turned away. I took my place 
beside the poor invalid, whose appearance affected me. I made some 
idle remarks on the sea air, and its salubrity to an invalid. 





* « The Flemish pronunciation of sacre.’ 
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“* © C’est un de nos Blessés,’ repeated the old man, folding his arms 
upon his breast, and looking with pride on the young sufferer. ‘ He 
is a hero of the 26th of September, our great and glorious revolution.’ 

«« «Did the revolution of Brussels reach to Ostend ?”’ I asked. 

“© ¢Reach it!’ repeated the old man indignantly : ‘ par exemple ! 
we did not wait for that ; we met it more than half-way—wn’est-ce pas, 
mon brave ?” 

«« « Je crois bien!’ said the Blessé, either restored by the wine he 
had supped, or kindling at recollections which had their influence 
over his life—nay, his death! for his hectic cheek and flashing eye 
spoke of rapid dissolution. 

«¢ « He can tell you something of our revolution, sir,’ said the old 
man. ‘You English gentlemen believe nothing, know nothing 
about us. I have talked to many of them on the ramparts, and they 
were all alike ignorant on the subject. Eh, mon Dieu! that poor lad 
there, who was mitraillé by the Dutch, was the first to plant the 
Belgian flag on our town. He can tell you better than I, whether we 
had a taste of the revolution of Brussels, or no.’ 

«© «T felt that I had shocked the self-love of the patriotism of 
Ostend, and hastened to acknowledge my ignorance and to desire 
information. The young patriot seemed flattered, and proud of the 
reference. After a little hesitation, a clearing of the voice, and a 
summing up of spirits, he almost burst forth, 

«« « The cry of liberty, monsieur, had resounded through Belgium. 
It found no tardy echo in Flanders ; for if nous autres Flamands are 
less explosive than the brave Liegois, we were not less sensible of our 
grievances. Our hatred of the Dutch was of long date. We had 
already had our political revolts, and blood had been spilt ; the people 
of Ostend and its arrondissements having been irritated by the con- 
duct of the Dutch commandant de place. 

“ © Bien, monsieur ; it was on the evening of the 26th of September, 
about six o’clock, (J ought to remember it, Monsieur Ernest, for I 
had come to make preparations for my marriage,) that the firing from 
Bruges was heard at Ostend. The people rose instantly ; ill-armed 
indeed, but with the Belgian colours at their head, and with the brave 
Jean de Bataille, an ex-officer of marine, to lead them. We directed 
our steps to the Grande Place, and the guard was disarmed in a 
moment. The troops flew to retake the post ; a feu de peloton killed 
nine of our bourgeois; and I had the honour to receive wounds, of 
which I am yet not quite cured ! 

«* «On the 27th, the troops of Bruges retreated on Ostend ; and on 
the 28th, the popular movement recommenced, with more violence 
than ever. It was then that the. Belgian soldiers separated from the 
Dutch, and joined the bourgeois. On the 30th, the troops capitu- 
lated ; and surrendering the town to the Belgian military and the 
town-folk, sailed on the same day for Flushing. 

«**Our example,’ continued the young Blessé, ‘was not followed, 
but met by the towns of the’ neighbourhood. Each made its own 
little revolution. Furnes, Nieuport, Ypres, Dixmude, Courtrai, and 
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the major part of the communes of the plat pays, had scarcely more 
than to disarm the maréchaussée ; and by the 3rd of October, in the 
space of eight days, the Belgian flag floated on the belfries of all our 
by s, to the very verge of Flanders. C’était une belle révolution que 
a notre J” 

“‘ Nothing could be more animating than the countenance of the 
old man during this detail; and his ‘ Voila!’ ‘ Pardie!’ ‘ Je le crois 
bien!’ * Voyez donc, monsieur !? formed an amusing running com. 
mentary upon the text. We were still at our ‘ belle révolution’ when 
the pretty fiancée returned, for she was evidently the bride of the 
interrupted espousals. She reproved the Blessé for having talked too 
much, and drew him away; but not before 1 had apologized for a 
curiosity which might prove injurious to him, and obtained and taken 
down his address—The young man slowly crawled away, supported 
by his mistress. 

“* The old rope-maker sighed, as he followed them, with eyes full of 
compassion. 

“* «She will soon be spared this trouble, pauvre petite !’ he said. 

‘ Every time I see him, Jean is a step nearer to his grave !’ ; 

** « She is of course his mistress ?’ I said. 

«* « She was his fiancée, monsieur ; and was to have been married, 
when the revolution broke out. Jean was a poor lad, but of respect- 
able parentage, and one of the best workmen in the hat-manufactory 
at Thourout. Marie is the daughter of a garde-champétre. His cottage 
stands in the forest of Wynendale. She was sent here to learn to 
- make lace; and everything was settled for the nuptials, when the 
26th of September arrived. He has told you the rest, except that 
her father is an Orangeist, and will not now hear of their union.’ 

** It is astonishing how much this little romance has interested me. 
I intend to look to these poor people, and try whether better medical 
advice cannot be procured to save the young patriot from his impend- 
ing fate. 

ee That J should become interested in the Belgian revolution, and at 
Ostend !—a partisan, too, on the wrong side! But the animated 
narrative of the unfortunate Jean, his youthful mistress, and her 
Orange father, have worked on my imagination ; and this domestic 
episode has really excited a feeling concerning the political drama 
itself, not quite consonant with my habitual views of the subject. It 
is strange how a phrase—a word giving a tint, a colour, to events— 
operates this species of enchantment on the coolest auditors. The 
forest of Wynendale! Ypres, Courtrai, names associated with the 
glorious wars of our own revolution. Even the ‘ nous autres Flamands’ 
of honest Jean identifying the speaker with a national sentiment, wins 
one for a moment to an affection for his cause, and a belief in the 
possible permanency of its success, at variance with all preconceived 
opinion. 

a Modern story makes but little part of our school and university 
education ; and though one reads afterwards to a particular point, 
still there are few Englishmen sufficiently acquainted with the history 
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of these countries, to feel their enthusiasm kindle at aught that 
concerns the present destinies of its people. Sometimes indeed, when 
one has ‘ to rise’ upon a question of Lord Palmerston’s protocols, or 
the treaty of 1815, and has to get up a hit for the debate, one sends to 
Murray for the newest and shortest book on the matter; but, the 
purpose served, the facts are forgotten. 

** Since my arrival here I have been reading an old black-letter 
chronicle of the Low Countries, called La Chronique de Nangis, 
which I picked up here, and which, as well as Meyer’s history of 
Flanders, has all the interest of a romance. To that circumstance, 
probably, the story of the young Blessé is indebted for a portion of 
the seduction it has exercised on me. You must first warm to a 
people by their antecedents, before you can interest yourself for their 
actual position.” 

«« P.S.—The packet is in. A letter from Harris’s head clerk incloses 
me the sum I wrote for; but he waits the return of his chef from 
Mottram Hall, to proceed with the rest of my commission, instead of 
sending me my letter of credit at once. This is pleasant; for 1 have 
already expended a good part of the money he has sent me. Was 
there ever such an accumulation of bores! The exigeante Princess, 
moreover, has carried off all the post-horses left by the travelling 
hordes of English; so I start by the treckschuyt at two o’clock, where 
I shall be huddled in with other specimens of the animal creation, 
male and female, as in Noah's ark. But, at this moment, I really am 
so steeped in ‘ tender sympathies’ for others, that my own annoyances 
sit lightly on me. 

‘1 went an hour ago to see my poor Blessé. I found his humble 
dwelling in the upper story of an old edifice which probably escaped 
the siege by Spinola ; for nothing was ever so antique or dilapidated. 

“‘The chamber, No. 3, au second, was easily found: no door was 
closed against the intruder. As 1 approached, a figure in black, who 
appeared just to have left the apartment, drew up in the narrow 
passage to let me pass. I think it was a female; but the picture 
within occupied all my attention. On a sort of truckle bed lay the 
extenuated form of poor Jean, The few hours which had elapsed 
since we parted had made great ravages, and he was inthe very agony 
of death, though scarcely paler than I had seen him the day berore. 
His little cap with its tri-coloured cockade was placed beside him ; 
and a priest was praying before a temporary altar at the head of the 
bed. Poor Marie, half prostrate on the floor, knelt, with her face 
buried in the counterpane ; while the bluff old rope-maker knelt too, 
and was in the act of prayer. He caught a glimpse, however, of my 
figure as I receded from the door, unwilling to disturb the solemn 
scene ; and he followed me out. I had my purse in my hand; and as 
if in reply to my presumed intention, he said, 

*** You are very kind, monsieur; but a good religious woman, 
une bonne et charitable dévote, has already provided for the wants of 
the invalid. But poor Jean has now no more wants !’ 

** And Marie?’ I saidi 
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“«« Marie has her parents and her own industry to support her ; 
and though from a compatriot and a bonne Belge there is no degrada- 
tion in the Blessés receiving assistance, yet from a stranger and the 
native of another land it is different. I thank you, however, in behalf 
of my countryman for your kindly intention—vous étes un brave 
monsieur !'=-and he shook my hand rather roughly. 

“* Mine host of the hotel has come for my English letters, to renew 
his apologies for having taken me for a suspicious character, and to 
announce the departure of the treckschuyt. 

‘* Let me hear from you at Brussels ; and so farewell.” ‘“ F. M.” 

vol. i. pp. 271—283. 

If the laborious classes find their interests in popular 
freedom, the classes next above them in power and intelligence 
are not deficient in motives for aiding them in the pursuit. 


«—the swampy banks of the canal near Ostend had been gradually 
exchanged for scenes of more broken and woody outline ; the country 
rising into highly cultivated ridges on either side. As Bruges was 
approached, rural prosperity and beauty became more striking. Snug 
cottagés and substantial farmhouses, deeply coloured, as in a Dutch 
picture, peeped through trees, and presented images of comfort and 
ease which, throughout even this, the flattest part of Belgium, amply 
compensate for the absence of the more oper features of mountain 
countries. On some spots the hay was still making, and sent forth its 
perfume on the air; and wherever man appeared, his fresh colour and 
decent garb betokened the full suppliance of the first wants of life. 

‘A little further on, the freckschuyt drew up for a moment near a 
garden gate of an extremely neat campagne, and took in two gentlemen. 
They swept the decks with their hats; and their low bows were 
returned by salutes from the Flemish party in the boat with equal 
courtesy. One of the strangers took his place with his face turned 
towards the town, and his hat drawn down to shelter him from the 
oblique rays of thesun: he was of the middle age, Flemish-built, full 
and comely. His companion was « young man of lively and interest- 
ing appearance, and might have belonged to any country. Their 
conversation was carried on in French, which, by its context, revealed 
that they were evidently inhabitants of Bruges or its neighbourhood, 
and were returning at that early hour from a dinner-party, at the villa 
of a friend, to the town. 

* There was something in all this, that recalled the social habits and 
rational hours of the middle classes of England of older times, almost 
refreshing to one blasé by the enfeebling and corrupt usages of his 
own class and day; and Sir Frederick, after an effort in his own 
shyness and reserve, was tempted to seek an opening to intercourse by 
asking the period at which the canal from Bruges to Ostend had been 
cut. The two Flemish gentlemen turned round, and, bowing as 
Flemings only bow, seemed eager to reply. 

** It was constructed,” said the elder of the two, “in 1613, and is a 
little monument of what even a transient peace of twelve years can 
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effect,—a pause during that sanguinary period of European history, 
in the seventeenth century. You remember, doubtless, sir, the truce 
so long desired between Holland, Spain, England, and France ?” 

‘ Sir Frederick nodded an equivocal assent, and endeavoured to 
*‘rub up” his recent readings. 

“Yes,” said the young man ; “ it was a tréve de Dieu, to give the 
despots of Europe time to breathe, and think of new modes of 
oppression and violence. A pretty set they were! Your James the 
First, monsieur, false to his allies, like a true Stuart! Louis the 
Thirteenth, or rather his minister Richelieu ; Maurice of Nassau, who 
was mystifying the Dutch, and planning the murder of that glorious 
patriot Olden Berneveldt ; and Philip the Third, of Spain, the worthy 
successor of the monster Philip the Second, who then ruled over the 
blood-steeped and smoking ruins of Flanders and Brabant, in the 
person of his viceroys, the Archdukes (as they were called) Albert and 
Isabella ;—glorious times those!” A murmur of assent followed this 
speech. 

“It was a great epoch for us,” said the elder gentleman. ‘‘ We 
were handed over, to be sure, from bloody Spain to leaden Austria ; 
but Albert and Isabella were like the princes of fairy tales, ‘ de bons 
princes ;’ so we began to labour in this pause of peace in repairing the 
ravages of war: agriculture revived, roads were opened, canals were 
constructed ; and though our ancient city of Bruges had then no 
court, and had lost the early splendour of her commerce, still the 
minor operations of trade renewed their activity; and the reviving 
prosperity of the country is yet visible in many monuments of utility 
and civilization.” 

** Eh bien, monsieur,” said the younger patriot, “I trust the five 
great powers of the present day will let us breathe a little now, and 
give us time to recover. Nations are always for peace when left to 
themselves ; but kings, and those who minister to kings, seldom leave 
them the choice.” 

* Sir Frederick, interested in the conversation, observed, ‘‘ I believe 
England concurs fully in the wish for peace. All parties with us 
agree, that it is the interest of Europe to maintain it.” 

‘* To be sure,” observed the young and animated Fleming. ‘“ Look 
around you, sir ; look at those lovely orchards and beautiful gardens ; 
they are the work of persevering Flemish industry, raised on artificial 
soils! It would be a pity to see the labour of years ravaged by war, 
n'est-ce pas, monsicur? Yet, sooner than forfeit our national in- 
dependence, which we have so hardly conquered, we are ready to fight 
the battle over again to-morrow.” 

« Jour de Dieu!” said another Flemish gentleman, “ you are quite 
right! If we are to be free, we must be prepared for the cost ; for 
right is too often with the strongest. Le bon Dieu est toujours pour 
les gros bataillons, as Spain and Austria found in our unfortunate 
country, in other times.” 

‘ The setting sun now fell in showers of gold on the Gothic towers 
of Bruges, and were reflected in bright points from their golden fanes 
and moulded casements, 
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«« What a splendid picture!” said Sir Frederick. 

‘* Yes,” said the elder of the two last arrivals ; “it is well calculated 
to make an impression on those who are not, like myself, deprived of 
the organs of vision.” 

‘Sir Frederick started; and looking under the broad hat of the 
last speaker, perceived that he was indeed deprived of sight. 

“That high belfry,” continued the blind gentleman, “is the 
clocher de Notre Dame de Bruges, one of the loftiest in Flanders. We 
see it at sea, and it directs the vessels into the port of Ostend.” 

“‘ The view is indeed splendid,” said Sir Frederick Mottram ; “ but 
one always fears that the illusion will be dissipated, on entering these 
ancient towns. It generally is so in Italy, where the towns are perfect 
disappointments.” 

“Those of Flanders are the reverse,” said the young Brugeois : 
“ the domestic architecture of the middle ages in the Netherlands is the 
most perfect and picturesque of Europe. Flanders was the cradle of 
the arts; but though our national rulers, our Comtes Grands 
Forestiers and Dukes of Burgundy, were magnificent patrons, it was 
the merchants and tradesmen of Bruges who raised those beautiful 
edifices which, if you have any taste for such pursuits, you will be 
delighted to examine.” . 

‘* The arts are almost the only subject that interests me very much,” 
said Sir Frederick, with some emphasis. 

** Monsieur est-il artiste de profession ?” said the black-hooded lady, 
putting the card on which she had been drawing into her book. 

“* Only an amateur, madam,” he replied, a little hurt at being taken 
for anything professional. 

“* Eh bien,” she continued ; “look before you! ‘There is one of 
those originals from which our Flemish painters might have taken 
their subject. There is the chiaro oscuro of Hobbima, in which he 
equals Ruysdael. There are his deep masses ; and there is his setting 
sun, in which he rivalled Claude. Those trees have his feathery but 
firm touch; and the whole distribution of light and shade ishis! Our 
Flemish painters all studied in the great school of Nature, and Hobbima 
most of all.” 

** Madame a raison !” said the young Brugeois. It is to that circum- 
stance our school owes its immortal freshness, .- .” 

“*The absence of all mannerism,” said the lady, ‘ and the truth 
that belongs to all ages.” 

** To what, then,” said Sir Frederick, “ do you attribute the decline 
of your school ?” 

“To war, sir,” replied the young man: “ the restless wars of 
France, Austria, and Prussia stopped their progress in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century. For thirty years, music was thus stopped in 
Germany ; war rendered music stationary in France, till Rossini and 
the new Italian school were permitted to revive the art: nor would 
Belgium have been compelled to borrow from other countries that 
divine art in which she once herself excelled, had she not been always 
involved in contentions in which she had no interest.” 
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“But you have had fifteen years of peace in Belgium,” said Sir 
Frederick. 

“Fifteen years of discontent and brooding vengeance,’’ replied the 
young man, with fire. ‘‘ The arts must have encouragement ; genius 
must have its recompense. Genius, gui marche a l’égal des souverains, 
must still eat. But under the Dutch government, /igurez-vous ! 
William considers the arts merely as an inferior branch of industry. 
Painting and music !—bah ! the Arcadia of William was a manufactory, 
and his Magnus Apollo un bon gros fabricant ; the clacking of looms 
was his music, and the workshops of Ghent his Olympus.” 

‘There was a general laugh among the auditors, among whom 
there was not, it appeared, a single Orangeist or partisan of the 
Nassaus. 

* Yes,” said the blind gentleman, “‘we Flemish are all born 
artists, I believe, if circumstances favoured our talents. When Guic- 
ciardini visited us in 1567, he observed, (I beg pardon for quoting our 
own translation,) ‘ Les Belges sont les maitres de la musique, qu’ils ont 

fait renaitre, et qwils ont porté a un grand point de perfection. Ils 
naissent avec un génie heureux pour la cultiver,” 

** Without that génic,” said Sir Frederick, insensibly interested in 
the discussion, ‘‘a nation may buy artists, as England does, but she 
never will be musical, J am ashamed to say, that, until now, | was 
ignorant that the Belgians were a musical people.” 

«« Comment, monsieur !” said the lady, brusquely. ‘‘ Do you not 
know that the founder of the present musical system was a Belgian, 
who added the seventh note, and divided the scale into octaves— 
Henri de Put? And then there was our Roland Lassus, of Mons: 
the Italians call him Orlando di Lasso. Then there was Tinlurier de 
Nivelles ; besides Deprés of Antwerp, who invented counterpoint, in 
the sixteenth century. And, in modern times, have we not Méhul, 
Berriot, and the divine Grétry of Liége ?” 

* The Flemish lady then whispered something; to the harpist, and she 
struck up “ O Richard, O mon roi.” 

** Bravo! bravo!’ was echoed on every side. 

“* La belle musique !” said the blind gentleman, humming the air to 
the harp. 

“* Out, oui,” said the younger speaker, You knew Grétry, Monsieur 
Rodenbach ; and the amateurs of the day preferred him to every one. 
Mais nous autres jeunes gens, we prefer the Brabangonne. Chantez-la, 
ma bonne amie.” 

The harpist struck a few chords, and then sang as follows :— 


Qui I’ aurait cru! de larbitraire 
Consacrant les affreux projets, 

Sur nous de l’airain militaire  ~* 
Un prince a lancé les boulets. 

C’en est fait! Oui, Belges, tout change : 
Avec Nassau plus d’indigne traité ! 

La mitraille a brisé Orange 


Sur l’arbre de la liberté, 
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Et vous, objets de nobles larmes ! 
Braves, morts au feu des canons 
Avant que la patrie en armes 
Ait pu connaitre, au moins, vos noms ! 
Sous I’humble terre ot }’on vous range, 
Dormez, martyrs! bataillon indompté 
Dormez, en paix, loin del’Orange, 
Sous I’arbre de la liberté ! 


‘ The enthusiasm produced by this national hymn was a proof how 
far constitutional phlegm may yield to the excitement of circumstances. 
In the plaudits which followed, there was more of the mercurial 
temperament of the French, than of the supposed sobriety of the 
Flemish character. 

‘It was remarkable that, during the performance, the Italian exile 
sat with his face buried in his hands, and alone gave no outward 
token of syrapathy with the cause. He was haply comparing the 
revolution of Belgium with the fruitless struggles for Italian liberty 
of which he was a victim. He hada brother in the dungeons of St. 
Angelo, and he was himself dead in law,—in poverty and in banish- 
ment. For Belgium, circumstance had déne much ; while every 
chance had turned against his own-country. The blood of many of 
the best sons of Italy had stained her soil; while others, dispersed 
and lonely, brooded, like himself, beneath the chilly skies of the north, 
over the disappointment of their patriot hopes. How then could he 
sympathize where all was triumph, activity, and hope, and success ! 


‘The little bark was now passing through the Franc de Bruges,’ 


whose very inch of ground recalled the unsubdued spirit of the 
Flemings of the middle ages. 

«It was here,” said the young Belgian, “‘ that the tree of liberty 
was planted and nourished in the fourteenth century. When the 
Comtes de Flandres endeavoured to extend an unmixed despotism 
over the people, the cities, to strengthen themselves, endeavoured to 
obtain a mastery over the surrounding country: but the population 
of the #ranc de Bruges threw off the yoke of both, and obtained for 
it great privileges : it was ruled by its own magistrates, according to 
its own laws; and took a place among the Etats de Flandres as an 
independent power. 

“ Let us hope,” said another passenger, “that the spirit of the 
ancient times is not extinct.” 

‘It was now very evident that the Flemings were desirous of im- 
pressing their English fellow-travellers with a conviction of the perfect 
success of their revolution and its consequences ; and Sir Frederick 
Mottram was slowly yielding himself to a cause for which he had 
hitherto felt no interest, through the medium of his imagination. The 
arts were mixing themselves with his political opinions ; Hobbima, 
and Grétry, and the Brabangonne, presented a neutral ground, where 
Fancy, like Archimedes, might fix her levers, to move the world of 
prejudice in which he had hitherto lived. He was beginning to feel 
for Belgium ; and feeling is a powerful step to conviction.—vol. i, 
pp. 300—312, 


ee 
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The course of the story is full of illustrations of the small 
chance the petty sentiment of personal attachment to sovereigns, 
which under the name of loyaity means little more than an 
interest in existing wrongs, has of maintaining its ground 
against the substantial feelings of a people, when once directed 
by a certain degree of intelligence and information. 


“‘ When I was at Brussels, in the year Twenty-nine, it appeared to 
me that the Dutch King was popular.” a 

“With those with whom you lived, monsieur, he probably was so. 
In all communities there are castes whose interests are bound up with 
those of the ruling power, be that power what it may; and it has been 
generally observed, that the aggregate of English travellers are drawn, 
by a sort of natural affinity, towards them. Brussels, sir, has its 
Faubourg St. Germain, as well as Paris.” 

* T judge rather from my own observation,” said Sir Frederick dryly. 
“* William of Nassau was at least calculated to be popular by his uncere- 
monious and accessible manners. His exterior was that of a pére de 

famille ; and he moved through your streets like a private gentleman. 
In exterior, at least, he was the beau idéal of a citizen king.” 

“« Nevertheless,” said the gentleman, “he was an absolute king, after 
the most approved model of the Holy Alliance. Affecting to be his 
own minister, he set all the forms of constitutional government at 
naught. He made his will the sole law ; and that will was dictated by 
the local prejudices and narrow views of religious bigotry. Besides, he 
received Belgium as a dependency on Holland, as an increase of its 
territory ; and he has governed exclusively in the Dutch interest. He 
has violated our consciences, enslaved our education, silenced the press, 
corrupted the law, imposed arbitrary and unequal taxes, and loaded us 
with debt. He has imposed his language on our tribunals; he has 
promoted Dutchmen to all places of trust and emolument ; and, in one 
word, has made us aliens in our own cities, and set a mark of repro- 
bation upon every thing that is Belgian. How then could he be 
popular ?” 

“‘ We, in England, have been accustomed to regard these accusations,” 
said Sir Frederick coldly, “ as enormously exaggerated.” 

“That isa question of fact; and facts will speak for themselves,” 
said the Belgian gentleman, with equal pertinacity of manner. “ But 
as you have taken the trouble to come amongst us, and do us the honour 
to say you are interested in our cause, you will, I trust, inquire and 
judge for yourself. All we ask of strangers is to throw off their own 
prejudices, and not to adopt those of any fraction, or category, which is 
not the nation. Something, too, of our story should be known. We 
have always been a restless people. Through all our records, it is 
obvious that a sentiment of public justice is deep-rooted in our hearts ; 
and that there is nothing so galling to the Belgian spirit as le joug de 
Pétranger. Centuries of suffering have not hardened us to its bitter- 
ness ; for so strong is our feeling of national independence, that it has 
sometimes degenerated even into municipal jealousy.” 

** You think, then, that there is no chance of restoration for the 
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House of Nassau?” asked Sir Frederick, interested by the warmth of 
the speaker. 

“‘ None whatever,” was the firm and simultaneous reply of the two 
ardent Belgians. ‘“ From the moment when its expulsion was voted in 
our national congress, its fate was decided. Even that indeed was but 
a form: the family had already been expelled by public opinion.”—vol. ii. 
pp. 9—11. 


It is only fair to give something on the opposite side ; and it 
is given accordingly.— 


‘Something more than half-way between Bruges and Ghent, a little 
chaise came toddling down a green lane, and drew up on the canal. A 
brisk young man bounded out of it, and took his place on board. He 
had a packet of papers, tied with red tape, under his arme His toilet 
was more Parisian than Flemish ; and a slight expression, not absolutely 
of self-importance, but an indescribable something in demeanour, 
stamped him obviously a provincial employé, a demi-official, or govern- 
ment man. A universal sweeping of the deck with hats, indicated that 
he was known to all ; and he had a poignée de main from one, a punch 
in the side from another, and a tickle in the ribs froma third. His 
arrival seemed to animate the conversation : questions and answers flew 
about in quick succession : here and there, the more significant words were 
dropped in French ; and by degrees that language was substituted for 
the Flemish, which had been hitherto preferably spoken. The con- 
versation turned, as usual, on politics; and the young Employé soon 
found himself exposed to the good-humoured railleries and epigrams of 
his interlocutors. 

‘A remark by Sir Frederick, on the peculiar fertility of the scenes 
through which they were gliding, drew the attention of the Employé, 
who pointed out to his notice a farm to the left of the road, as an 
evidence of the fact; and he entered into a disquisition on the general 


prosperity of the people. : 

“ No one,” he said, “ can give you better information on such subjects 
than myself: it is in my special department.” 

* He took off his hat, and bowed to the ground; and Sir Frederick 
returned his courtesy in kind. After this mutual introduction through 
the agency of their hats, he continued— 

“ From my official position, I can speak to the flourishing state of the 
fertile province of Flanders: let the other provinces answer for them- 
selves. From this spot to Antwerp, through the Waesland (once a 
rank and splashy marsh,) it is the same scene of abundance, the Canaan 
of the Netherlands: and when people have wherewith to eat, drink, 
and make merry, they will surely be contented with the free order of 
things under which they thrive and enjoy ; though particular interests, 
under temporary disadvantages, may lead a few discontented individuals 
3 propagate feelings of dislike among those who have no cause to com- 
plain.” 

‘ This was a palpable hit, and was returned by the droll of the party, a 
fat, fair young man, the very type, in dress and figure, of “mon petit 
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Charles qui aime les plats sucrés,” in the French farce of the “ Rendez- 
vous.” 

“What is most miraculous in this state of prosperity, monsieur,” 
observed mon petit Charles, addressing Sir Frederick, “ is, that we are 
all starving in the midst of plenty.” 

“ You must not cite yourself as an example,” said the Employé; and 
the laugh was again with him. 

“ Ma foi,” replied Charles, “I live upon my means; and it is not 
under the present regime that I grew fat. Though our soil be fertile, 
(which it is, in spite of all government, good or bad,) our manufactures 
and commerce are in ruin. The markets, open to us under the old 
regime, are now closed ; our ports are inundated with British goods ; 
and the manufacturing interests are sacrificed to the agricultural; while 
our looms are silent, and our trade at a stand.” 

“So much for the matériel,” said a sturdy-looking cotton manufac- 
turer, in whose firm the late King was supposed to have a large share ; 
“and now for the spirituel. The country is governed by the priests ; 
and there is not an aubergiste in all Flanders who will dare dress you to- 
morrow (being Friday) a mutton cutlet, or a cuisse de volaille, under 
penalty of excommunication. The black beetles are creeping back into 
our houses, and getting round our wives and daughters, just as in the 
old Spanish and Austrian times.” 

“Oh! as for the priests, I give them up, Monsieur Van B——, to 
your castigation,” replied the government champion ; “ but remember, 
that their present influence is but a reaction on the intolerance and 
persecution of the late government ; which forced the clergy into the 
ranks of political opposition, and, in making them partakers in our 
glorious revolution, bestowed upon them a well-merited popularity. 
The present government, moreover, is not answerable for the bigotry of 
our villages. Liberty of conscience (liberty the fullest for every pos- 
sible religious opinion) is a fundamental condition of the Belgian 
constitution ; and if the priests have power, it is the free gift of the 
people. The government do no more than administer a liberal dispen- 
sation in a liberal spirit.” 

“ Liberal enough,” reiterated Monsieur Van B——, shaking his fat 
sides ; “ for they leave us the liberty to beg or starve.’ 

“Or even to attempt a counter-revolution,” said the man of office, 
dryly ; ‘‘ or accept of missions from the Hague.” 

‘Here the conversation was interrupted for a moment by the ascent, 
from the cabin below deck, of a tall, dry, Spanish-looking person, 
buttoned up from head to foot in a grey great-coat, with a casquet on 
his head anda cigar between his teeth, He was evidently a person 
d'importenza, and was in fact a great landholder, the descendant of a 
Spanish family ; as the Brussels merchant whispered Sir Frederick in 
broken English : interrupting for the first time his imperturbable silence. 
He was, he said, a great favourite with the hated Dutch minister Van 
Maanen; an ex-burgomestre of * * * *; and had held a hand- 
some situation under the abdicated government. 

“ Eh bien, monsieur,” said the Ghent manufacturer, addressing the 
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hidalgo, “you have come on deck to smell your orchards and hop 
grounds en passant: they are really teeming.” 

‘ At this moment the boat was passing an extensive and very elegant 
villa, with ornamented grounds, 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied with Spanish gravity ; “they are mine to-day, 
but whose to-morrow? Every month now, it seems, must have its 
revolution ; and where there is no security, property has but few charms 
for its proprietor. Besides, when a population of four millions is com- 
pelled to support an army of more than a hundred thousand men, the 
hops and orchards teem in vain: they belong less to the nominal owners, 
than to the tax-gatherer.” 

“That comes of the vicious policy of the great European powers,” 
muttered the Brussels merchant. 

“ But who exposes us to them? The European powers were with us 
when the House of Nassau occupied the throne,” replied the Ex-emyiloyé. 
“ We had then the Bourbons for friends, Prussia for a kinsman, and the 
sister of the Emperor of Russia for our future queen, living in our 
capital and walking in our streets.” 

“Ah! parlez-moi de ¢a,” interrupted the Brussels wine-merchant, 
starting on his legs: “If we had no other reason for the Four Days, 
the getting rid of the Russians would be enough. What did we want 
with the barbarian Autocrat’s sister? That Russian alliance was the 
béte noire of the Belgians. What liberty could be expected under a 
connexion, which made Belgium a kitchen-garden to Petersburg, and 
brought Brussels within sound of the despot’s knout? But, thank God ! 
we are ‘quittes pour la peur ;’ and there is no danger now of hearing a 
Greek priest celebrating mass in the palace of our hereditary prince !” 

“ Tun portant autre,” said mon petit Charles, while all seemed to 
smile at the Russian terrors of the good Bruxellois; “I think a Greek 
priest saying mass in the chapel of the Princess of Orange, is not worse 
than a Roman priest governing the cabinet of the King of Belgium, and 
commanding a majority in the Chambers.” 

“ And is that the case?” demanded Sir Frederick, amused by the 
discussion. 

“To be sure it is, monsieur,” said Monsieur Van B——. “In the 
rural districts the franchise is so low, that the electors are in the hands 
of the peasantry ; who implicitly follow the directions of the priests, and 
return their nominees, to the exclusion of the informed and civilized part 
of the community. If things are to go on thus, we may expect a return 
to the awful times of the Philips and the Alvas; and our children may 
live to see the Inquisition restored in the Grand Sablon of Brussels, and 
the fires of an Auto-da-fé blazing on the site of the Recollets in the 
Rue du Soleil at Ghent.” 

“ Then,” said the Bruxellois, “ they will see restored what was never 
suffered to exist in Belgium! for our priesthood never permitted either 
the one or the other to be established.” 

“TI should suppose that, with a protestant king,” observed Sir 
Frederick, “ you have little to fear on that ground.” 

“ Cela ne fait rien, monsieur,” said Van B——- ; “ the king may be a 
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protestant, and his ministers esprits forts ; but we shall not the less be 
the most priest-ridden people of Europe. We are all good catholics, sir, 
and we respect our priests at the altar ; but we know that Ghent never 
flourished, since the middle ages, as it has done under a protestant king. 
William of Nassau never let an enterprising merchant stand still for 
want of a round sum to forward his speculations.” 

“ Eh! tant pis,” said the Bruxellois. “ William was a sleeping partner 
in almost every concern that promised a profit ; and both as prince and 
merchant, he clung to the false system of what is called encouraging 
trade: that is, giving unfair advantages to particular individuals, at the 
expense of the community ; ruining the favoured, and forcing them into 
absurd speculations, by giving them a too facile command of capital.” 

“IT cannot understand,” said the Ex-burgomestre, “‘ what the democrats 
of Brussels would have in their king. William was the very model of 
themselves, a pattern of economy ; walking about the streets in a thread- 
bare coat, and a weather-beaten umbrella under his arm*. Why, he sat 
for Monsieur Gobaud in an old pair of military boots under his royal 
robes, for want of a second pair to change them. Then he was always 
accessible ; he talked and walked with his subjects, without form or 
etiquette. He listened to their complaints, entered into the details of 
grievances, and redressed them at once de vive voix, or by immediate 
interference with the ministers.” 

“‘ Woe to the nation where such things can be done!” exclaimed the 
Bruxellois ; “ where the king's cabinet is turned into a monkish con-~ 
fessional! The substitution of one man’s private judgment, for the 
determinations of responsible advisers, or for the established laws, smacks 
rather too strongly of the paternal despotism, as it is called, of Vienna. It 
is too clap-trap a virtue in royalty for less than a divine-righted autocrat ; 
and shows either that William did not understand, or was not willing to 
perform his duty, in the spirit of a representative government.” 

‘ This boutade produced a momentary silence. - 

** All this talks well,” said the Ex-burgomestre sulkily ; “but the 
king you have chosen, monsieur, is not a bit the more popular for being a 
roi constitutionnel. There is no getting at him; or, if one does, il ne 
cause pas, lui, comme Cautre—allez !” 

“The most popular of your princes,” said Sir Frederick, smiling, 
“ was Guillaume le Taciturne !” 

** But who wants a talking king?” asked the Bruxellois petulantly. 
** We chose our king as an expediency ; and, as yet, he has not disap- 
pointed us. Jl a du tact, le Roi.” 


* «On this point, the testimony of an English aristocrat is somewhat 
different. Speaking of William’s reception at Ghent, the Duchess of 
Rutland, in her “‘ Tour,’”’ observes— 

“That popularity is scarcely worthy to be boasted of, the sum of which 
consists in not having been pelted with rotten eggs. The fact is, that the 
catholic city of Ghent was called upon to take the oaths to the protestant 
king of the Pays-Bas. The bishop of Ghent preached against the measure, 
and the consequence has been the dismission of the bishop ; but the city 
has not yet taken the required oath.”—A Tour through part of Belgium 
and the Rhenish Provinces, 1822. 
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“Eh! Diantre! oui—du tact ! But, with all his tact, his government 
has reduced the country to bankruptcy ; and the manufacturers of Ghent 
are about to enter into a resolution to close their looms, and to turn adrift 
some thousands of their unfortunate workmen.—Son tact, pardie !” 

“That is a dangerous experiment,” observed Sir Frederick. ‘“ The 
resistance thus raised against all government, by starving your dependants 
into riot, will fall heaviest on your own heads; and the effects of 
combination will be ruinous to yourselves, long before it reaches the 
objects of your discontent and aversion.” 

‘ All further discussion was now cut off by the arrival of the treckschuyt 
in port ; which was crowded with porters, wheel-barrows and trucks, 
and was noisy with family meetings and friendly welcomes. The 
courtesy of the political partisans was superior to the influence of a 
difference in opinion. All offered their services to the English stranger. 
But his young official acquaintance, being the only garson of the party, 
made that circumstance a claim for taking him under his especial 
a ney and they proceeded to the Hotel de la Poste, entering the 

aubourg of the ancient capital of Flanders in the last dim twilight of a 
sultry summer’s evening.’—vol. fi. pp. 32—43. 

It may be explanatory of some parts of the above to observe, 
that Signe under the Dutch government presented in one 
respect the precise converse of the state of Great Britain. The 
manufacturing interest robbed the agricultural, just as the 
agricultural here robs the manufacturing ; and the only way in 
either country to bring the contest to a permanent conclusion, 
will be to give the plundering parties a taste of submission to 
the opposite regime. Whenever the time of popular strength 
arrives, such retribution must be made with a moderate hand, but 
with a firm. A twenty years taxation, gradually introduced and 
gradually removed again, on home-grown corn, for the benefit of 
the manufacturer with whose goods it is to be bought abroad, com- 
mutable however for a tax on rent,—would probably be such a 
lesson, as would diminish the chances of any marauding interest 
again taking advantage of the corruption of the representation 
and the leanings of the arbitrary branch of the Government, to 
establish itself on the pillage of the residue of the community. 
The connexion between the evil of the injustice and the evils in 
the Government, appears to be thickening daily; an excellent 
omen that probably more than one may come down together. 
In Belgium however, another element of bitterness was added, 
which is fortunately absent here. The manufacturers were 
for the most part distinguished by Protestantism, as well as by 
Dutch protection; the oppressed agricuiturists were of the 
ancient and Catholic church. 

A letter from the English aristocrat under his process of con- 
version, recounts many circumstances which though old, have a 
new light shed on them by the analogies of later times. 

VOL. Xx11,— Westminster Review, x 
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“ The formation of the kingdom of the Netherlands, I am now satis. 
fied, was no better than a mere coup d'état ; and whether such violences 
are nipped in the bud, or are allowed to drag on through years of im- 
punity—whether they induce a prompt reaction, or await the maturity 
of a tardy revenge, the consequence is ultimately the same. 

“That, however, which the Holy Alliance commenced in force, the 
Stadtholder was compelled to continue in cunning. The fusion of the 
two populations being a moral impossibility, nothing remained but to 
subordinate one of them to the other; to make one portion of the terri- 
tory a kingdom, and the other a dependent province. But William was 
a Dutchman: accordingly, in framing a constitution, he adopted the 
fundamental law of Holland as his basis; and such considerations only 
were offered to the Belgian notables as were rendered indispensably 
necessary by the addition of the new provinces to the Dutch territory. 

“ The constitution, such as it was, was however necessarily presented 
to a Belgian assembly, to go through the form of acceptance* ; and as 
the majority turned out to be against the government, the text of their 
vote was taken with a royal commentary, as sophistical as it was arbitrary, 
and their decision virtually set aside by an interpretation. Here, 
then, was a second coup d'état ; and as things ill begun make themselves 
strong by ill, all possibility of equal and constitutional government was 
overthrown, Injustice accordingly followed injustice in quick succession. 
The Dutch language was imposed on the Belgian tribunals, and the 
Belgian advocates stricken with an incapacity to pursue their business ; 
while the people could not follow their own law proceedings. 

“* Then came the interference of the government with the public in- 
struction; an interference which we at home regarded as enlightened 
and philosophical, but which I now see clearly was fanatical and sectarian 
—a counterpart of what has been attempted by the Orange party in Ire- 
land. That it was good policy to break down the power of the Catholic 
priesthood, may be true; that a better education of the people was ne- 
cessary than the priests would willingly concede, must be admitted: but 
the hasty and foolish manner in which these reforms were commenced, 
stamped William’s government with a fatal character of violence and 
bigotry. 

** Another consequence of a proconsular government of Belgium was 
the exclusion of the Belgians from place and honourst. The proportions 
of the Dutch and Belgian representatives to the respective populations, 





* «On this occasion 796 deputies voted against the constitution, 527 for 
it. It was, therefore, virtually rejected. But of the 796 opponents, 126 
had, in voting, declared their opposition to have been founded on religious 
grounds ; and about one sixth of the Belgian notables did not attend. 
William accordingly declaring the motived votes to be in reality aflirmative, 
and the absentees to have given a silent approval, pronounced by procla- 
mation the constitution to have been accepted.’ 

+ ‘ There were 2377 Dutch officers in the military service, while 200 only 
were Belgians. To make this injustice more crying, it was arranged that 
in the colonies, where the service was fatal and the civil influence of the 
soldier nothing, the proportions should be directly reversed.’ 
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were stamped with a similar inequality; and the fiscal and financial a 
arrangements uniformly showed a consequent leaning to Dutch interests. 
The trial by jury was also arbitrarily abolished, to make way for a 
criminal procedure, which was a simple return to the ancient code of 
Holland. If, then, there was no one especial act to compare with the 
royal ordonnances of Charles the Tenth, there were fifteen years of gailing 
tyranny, subjecting four millions of subjects to the sway of two; and 
that minority unsupported by superior instruction, and undignified by 
the prestliges of a military occupation. 

* It has been said, that the physical condition of Belgium being pros- 
perous, the people were without excuse for separating from Holland. I 
confess I do not see the force of this consequence. The beast of the 
field is driven by hunger; the civilized man is influenced by higher 
motives. Admitting the fact, prosperity could not have abided under a 
regime which submitted the agriculture* and manufactures of the south 
to the commercial interests of the north. But were the long series of 
arbitrary proceedings against the press nothing ?—the direct and scanda- 
lous evasions of the charter?—the illegalities in the dispensation of 
justice >—and the excitations of the religious feelings of the people? 
These, if they do not excuse rebellion, will sufficiently explain it.”— 
vol. ii. pp. 146-150. : 


The Dutch royal mode of taking votes upon a constitution, is 
only asomewhat exaggerated case of what has been latelywitnessed 
among ourselves. When the King of England was made to talk 
of having made ‘an appeal’ to his people, there was no more in- 
tention of abiding by the result of that appeal, than in the case 
of William the Dutchman ; and the means intended to be used, 
were the same in the two cases,—‘an interpretation.’ Tory 
gentlemen stood up in the Lords and Commons, and declared 
that if they had not had a majority in the elections, they 
oughtsto have had ; that all the wise and good were with them, 
by the token that all who were not with them were neither ; 
and upon this evidence, as in the case of the Dutchman’s ab- 
sentees, the majority was declared no majority, and the Dutch 
precedent was followed in the consequences. The ministers had 
manifestly put into the King’s mouth, what South with nicest 
accuracy defines to be an ‘ outward signification of something 
contrary to, or at least beside, the inward sense of the mind ; so 
that one thing is signified or expressed, and the same thing not 
meant or intended.’ It is pleasant to be able to bring up the 
vigour of past times, to the assistance of modern refinement. 

he novelist has done well to give circulation to the monument 
of royal or loyal degradation concealed in a ‘ deep and umbrageous 





* «In point of fact, a tax on flour, and a tax on the slaughtering of cattle, 
which pressed with crushing severity on the lower classes, were among the 
immediate causes of that casual violence which caused the explosion.’ 

x 2 
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- bas fond, but to other eyes a froggy-looking splash in what 
might seem an antiquated gravel-pit, in the park at Brussels. 


“ Petrus Alexionitz, Czar Moscovie, Magnus Dux, margini hujus 
fontis insidens, illius aquam nobilitavit, libato vino, hora post meridiem 
“tertid, die xv1 Aprilis, anni 1717*.” 

‘But the time was gone by, when such loyal futilities, such mementoes 
of brute despotism, might have possessed a classical charm for the Eng- 
lish partisan of divine-righted sovereigns. This base and servile remini- 
scence of the imperial centaur, half man, half beast, Peter the Great, 
the murderer of his son, the victim of his own fierce passions, served 
only to recal Siberia and the knout, on the spot where the Dutch 
soldiers had retreated from the victorious arms of an outraged people.’ — 
vol. ii. 175. 

The lapidary Latin is not over and above perspicuous; but 
the tradition of Brussels which comes in aid of the sculptor, 
is that Peter ennobled the place by falling in, being drunk. 
Such is the nobilitavit, that comes by such ‘ fountains.’ 

A conversation on the state of Germany, is worth a multitude 
of what men call state-papers. 

« Hasn’t Nassau something of a little constitution of her own?’ 
asked Lord Aubrey. “I think somebody said so in the House, the other 
night.” 

3 Oh, yes,” said the Princess, sneering ; “a little house of commons 
in the village of Beiberick, close to the Duke’s country-house ; and 
prettily he has been paid for it: One of its members chose to oppose the 
budget. The Duke naturally turned him out, and all who voted with 
him. The frondeur refused to pay the tax, all the same; was thrown 
into prison, and died. The son, following in the father’s steps, had his 
property in Wisbaden seized, when two pictures, amongst other things, 
were put up for sale: the first, the portrait of the " sragpecaitg sold for four 
hundred francs; and the second, the Grand Duke’s own, was knocked 
down for three kreutzers.” 

* Well, if they will give constitutions to nations who are not fit for 
them, they must take the consequence,” said the Marquis. 

“True, Milord,” saidthe Count. ‘Germany is essentially aristocratic. 
The people are well fed and contented ; and provided the press be kept 
quiet, and a few turbulent spirits curbed, all will go the better for it.” 

“ That is just the reverse with us,” said Lord Allington : “ our people 
are better taught than fed; and that’s the reason I have mangé ma 
fortune, before the radicals rise to eat it for me.” 

“ Not,” said the Count, “that our people are ignorant. The King of 
Prussia, for example, has taken the national education into his own 
hands ; and, improving on Napoleon’s catechism, has determined, not 
only what the nation shall believe, but what they shall know. By his 





* «Peter Alexiowitz, Czar of Muscovy, Grand Duke, sitting on the 
edge of this pond, conferred the rank of nobility upon its water, after 
libation of wine, at three in the afternoon of the 16th of April, 1717.” 
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benignant despotism, in educating the youth of his land to be useful 
and submissive subjects, and prevented them from educating themselves 
in the school of French jacobinism, he has done one of the greatest things 
that has been effected since the foundation of the Jesuits.” 

**I prefer the Emperor of Austria’s plan,” said the Princess: ‘ plenty 
to eat, and no press ; pleasures for the obedient in Vienna, and fortresses 
for the refractory in Hungary. Your king—for I believe, Count, you 
are a subject of Prussia—has put thoughts into his subjects’ heads, and 
arms into their hands. Not but that the Prussian system would do very 
well for England and France; and I am happy to see that the juste 
milieu ministry in France are trying to import it, and that your English 
Tory writers, my Lord, and reviewers, are preaching German meta- 
physics and German criticism, and German institutions, to their 
countrymen. One way or other, the press must be put down. You 
must dog the heels of miscreant publishers, and incarcerate revolutionary 
authors in dungeons as deep as those of Spielberg, or as high as those of 
Marksberg, if you do not mean to merge your hereditary honours in a 
universal democracy.” 

“You are quite right, Princess,” said Lord Alfred. 

*T saw two statesmen in Marksberg, the other day,” said the Count, 
while the vehement Princess paused for breath: “ they are shut up, the 
one for forty, the other for two-and-twerity years, for some inflammatory 
publication.” 

“ You will see the romantic fortress,” resumed the Princess, penning 
the route with her pencil, “where these erring mortals behold from 
their grated windows the glories of the Rhine beneath. The late affair 
at Frankfort will people the towers, and fill owbliet/es long untenanted.” 

“ It is all the fault of the Whigs,” said Lord Montressor, yawning. 

“ From the very first attempt to abolish the patriarchal Leibeigenschaft, 
I augured the worst results,” said the Count. 

- Why, Count,” said Lord Allington, *‘ you and the Princess seem to 
anticipate the restoration of the secret tribunal! What do you call it in 
German?” 

“The frei gericht,” exclaimed the two mediatized potentates 
together. 

“‘ My own castle,” said the Count, “was a frei stuhl, or seat of the 
tribunal. Margrave Rodolph II., from whom [ descend in a direct line, 
was the last stahl graf, or supreme judge ; and all the principal vassals 
of the family were frei schéppers for many generations.” 

“ How very nice!” said Mrs. St. Leger. “I do so love the German 
language !” 

“ But the whole magnificent system,” continued the Count, “ was 
_ overset by the short-sighted policy of Charles the Fifth.” 

' “Or rather,” said the Princess, “ by the innovating spirit of that 
reforming age to which Charles was obliged to yield.” 

“The very word ‘ reform’ makes me sick,” said Lord Alfred. 

* What really was that secret tribunal,” asked Mrs. St. Leger, “one 
reads so much about in German romances ?” 

‘Lady Frances Mottram and Claude Campbell were meantime engaged 
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in the window apart, muttering over a bouquet of flowers and some toys 
he had brought in: Lord Aubrey was leaning over Lady Montressor’s 
couch, catching, as he might, the feeble murmurs of her lisping 
accents.’ 

“The frei gericht,” said the Count and the Princess, speaking in a 
breath, but the Princess maintained the parole— The frei gericht wasa 
mysterious tribunal which spread throughout Germany, selected from 
princes, nobles, and citizens ; for all who could, were anxious to be the 
agents, rather than the victims of its terrific but necessary denunciations. 
The wissenden, or initiated, knew each other by secret signs.” 

“ A sort of despotic carbonari, I suppose,” said Lord Allington, a sly 
look of mingled humour and surprised curiosity passing over his 
countenance. 

“The accused knew neither his accuser nor his judge,” said the 
Count. 

* That was pleasant,” said Lord Allington. 

“The oath,” said the Princess, ‘‘ was to spare none—(and what 
beautiful poetry !) none that the sun shineth on, or the rain wetteth, or 
that floats between heaven and earth. Is not that fine? How very 
sublime !” 

“Very!” said Mrs. St. Leger: “ what Lady Agnes would give for it, 
for her traditions of the Rhine, which will now have such an interest, 
when everybody is going there!” 

** And such novelty !” said Lord Allington. 

‘Lady Agnes is a twaddle !” said Lord Alfred. 

“I think her charming!” said Mrs. St. Leger. “But go on, Count, 
about your tribunal.” 

“The proceedings were summary,” said the Count. “The culprit 
was summoned : if he refused to appear, he was surely found dead, with 
the executioner’s knife sticking in his breast.” 

“ And if he did appear ?” said Lord Allington. 

“Why, he was brought to one our castles, let fall through a trap into 
the oubliettes, and there was an end to him,” said the Princess, carelessly. 
** But pray read Goéthe’s divine ‘ Goetz Von Berlichingen.’” 

“Oh! [ remember,” said Lord Allington ; “his extravagant heroine 
was a victim of the secret tribunal.” 

“Should such an institution be again required,” continued the 
Princess, ‘‘ in these most innovating times, I believe, Count, that many 
of our castles are still in statu quo.” 

“One of mine,” said the Count, “ has its range of dungeons perfect, 
with dark vaulted chambers, stone doors, instruments of torture fixed in 
the walls, and oublieltes.” 

“‘How very nice!” again exclaimed Mrs. St. Leger: “I wonder 
all the romance writers in the world don’t come to Germany, to visit 
these castles on the Rhine.”—vol. iii. pp: 162—168. 


The novelist is acuter than some who believe themselves to 
approximate to statesmen; in surmising that Prussian royal 
education, and Tory reform, are matters deserving nearly the 
same degree of confidence from honest people. 
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After settling the fate of the principal characters, who are 
neither married nor given in marriage after all, the real con- 
clusion of the novel is political.— 


‘ BELGIUM meantime, and her affairs, continued to advance in 
prosperity and stability, in illumination and in wealth. Every successive 
event proved that her revolution had been, not an accident, but a 
necessity ; that it was a step forwards for the great family of Europe, 
and (as far as it has gone) a successful experiment in self-government. 
Thoroughly democratic in its principles and tendencies, the career of 
the new government has been blotted by no excesses, and stained by no 
legislative extravagances. A perfect and absolute freedom of conscience, 
unattained either by France or by England, has left the true interests 
of religion on a basis firmer and wider than established monopoly could 
ever boast. A total overthrow of aristocratic privileges has left property 
undisturbed even by a momentary alarm. ‘The authority of reason is 
respected in the Chambers, and that of the laws prevails in the tri- 
bunals ; and, maugre the political preponderance of a Catholic hierarchy, 
and the lingering endurance of much deep-rooted popular prejudice, 
the diffusion of a steady and beneficial intellectual light is gradually 
manifested even in the smaller cities. 

* At the aspect of so much moderation coupled with so much firm 
resolve, foreign states have begun to feel the importance of the stand 
made by the Belgians under the banner of national independence. The 
old cabinets of Europe, which had kept back their envoys on the con- 
fines of despotism, waiting at Frankfort upon events, have at length 
discovered in the ‘bloody and needless revolution, a power and a 
permanence worthy of respect ; and Brussels, which, in 1833, had no 
diplomatic residents save those of France, England, and the United 
States, has since received the representatives of the other great powers, 
and their dependant followers. 

‘ Fertile, laborious, commercial, and rich, Belgium has entered boldly 
into the question of free trade, and is hourly rising superior to prejudices 
which belong neither to the age nor to her equitable government, 
Pressed on one side by the hostility of Holland, and on the other by the 
uncalculating jealousy of the French miners and manufacturers, she 
does not seek protection in reciprocal restrictions; but has sent com 
missioners to Paris, to join in that greater commercial revolution, which 
is the destined supplement of the political regeneration of constitutional 
Europe. This is worthy of her intelligence, and of the frank and 
manly character of a people formed for freedom. 

‘The industry and commercial spirit thus announced, afford the 
strongest guarantees for the beneficial influence of the new government 
on the peace and prosperity of Europe. Admitting that the inde- 
pendence and political existence of a nation consisting only of four 
maillions of people, must in some degree repose on the wili of the neigh- | 
bouring powers, which have as many million of bayonets under their 
command, still, in the rapid progress of civilization, the dominion of 
force is hourly declining ; and it may be hoped that the well-understood 
interests of all the limitrophe states will range them on the side of 
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Belgian integrity. A general war may again deluge the fields of 
Belgium in blood, and subject its cities to the law of the strongest ; but, 
if the lessons of the past have not wholly been given in vain, it will be 
long before Europe will again be visited by a calamity so dreadful. It 
is not therefore too much to augur a protracted and a brilliant existence 
to this infant state, or to look with confidence on its future destinies, 
reposing as they do on the same foundation: with those of French and 
English liberty, and the future prosperity and intelligence of the great 
Germanic body. Of this, however, Belgium is sure—that it can never 
be worse than it would have been, under the Mezentian embrace of 
Holland, and bound hand and foot to the will and pleasure of the three 
great bulwarks of ignorance and slavery.’—vol. iii. p. 380. 


Whatever the novelist may be elsewhere, it is clear that as 


long as to have propped rising states can give a claim to the 
title, she must be a ‘ stateswoman’ in Belgium. 





Arr. I].—Letters from India; describing a Journey in the British 
Dominions of India, Tibet, Lahore, and Cashmere, during the 
years 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831; undertaken by order of the French 
Government. By Victor Jacquemont, Travelling Naturalist to 
the Museum of Natural History, Paris.—2 vols. 8vo. London; 
Churlton. 1834, 


MuE remarks of an intelligent foreigner on India, are neces- 
sarily interesting to all in Great Britain or inany other portion 
of the world, to whom India is a subject of curiosity or of con- 
cern. What the English are doing there and likely to do,— 
what is the, state of the country and of society, arising out of 
the unprincipled conquests of a few mercantile adventurers, but 
which have ended in letting in the knowledge and improvements 
of a ‘more advanced portion of the human family upon a less,— 
are questions which are not so completely and indubitably 
answered by the lions that are uppermost, as to preclude all 
possibility of light being thrown on them by an indifferent 
spectator. And though it should not be predicable of the 
actual traveller, that he had carried to the examination all the 
illumination which France could furnish, it would be difficult to 
prevent many rays of scattered information from piercing by 
means of his intervention. In fact France was not responsible 
for the traveller as a statesman, a military authority, or a philo- 
sopher, but only as a ‘ Travelling Naturalist ;) and as the views 
of a travelling naturalist upon what lay out of his immediate 
line, his statements are to be estimated. 
There are two great divisions of critics among the public,— 
those who want the truth to be known, and those who want it 
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not. There is no wonder; therefore, that the last of these 
classes should make a set at a writer whose information is 
scattered under the not very favourable form of letters to his 
familiars, and those written in a way which evidences that the 
conveyance of information touching his own personal well-being 
and maniéere d’étre, was more before the writer’s eyes than 
speculations upon the deep things of India. Add to this, that 
the writer was of a nation where general opinion on many sub- 
jects runs in different courses from those it occupies here; in 
courses too, peculiarly hostile to the combined mental and 
bodily tyranny with which the English people is at this moment 
struggling with varied success ;—and there will be no difficulty 
in comprehending how his communications may have excited 
great wrath here, among those whose enmity is the measure of 
the progress of the general good. 

M. Jacquemont, it appears, was a zealous republican,—of 
that class which republicanizes in a coterie of equals, and pulls 
men by the pigtail when it can be practised with impunity. The 
description of his politics is complete. His religion, or if the 
word be better, irreligion, avowed as openly and with as much 
confidence of acceptation from his correspondents and acquaint- 
ances as if he was a good Hernhuter writing in the style of his 


society to Hernhut, is an example to established churches, of 
what a church may bring — to, by a certain degree of 


perseverance in persuading mankind that it is a machine for 
drinking up the good things of this world, rather than for having 
any demonstrable bearing on another. 

The writer’s remarks on Brazil, are valuable for the assertion 
that Saint Domingo has made greater progress in civilization 
than that country ; and it is plain enough that this is not said 
from any speculative partiality for the negro race. M. Jacque- 
mont is only a republican for the pot,—that is to say, for his 
own pot; he never republicanizes further, than men of what 
he thinks his own class are to have the benefit. 

‘I have spoken to you of Saint Domingo—undoubtedly I did not give 
you a very brilliant picture of it; well! in my opinion Saint Domingo 
has made greater progress in civilisation than Brazil. I here saw, for 
the first time, negro slavery, on an immense scale, forming the key-stone 
of society. In twenty days, I saw several vessels arrive from the coast 
of Africa, loaded with these miserable creatures, a prey to frightful dis- 
eases, heaped together on landing, and penned in like animals; and side 
by side with these horrors, the most refined luxuries of European civili- 
sation. The Portuguese, like the Spaniards, feel not the contempt, the 
physical repugnance towards negroes, which few English or French can 
resist. They have not instituted against them, that system of refined 
humiliation adopted by the colonists of Jamaica and the Leeward 
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Belgian integrity. A general war may again deluge the fields of 
Belgium in blood, and subject its cities to the law of the strongest ; but, 
if the lessons of the past have not wholly been given in vain, it will be 
long before Europe will again be visited by a calamity so dreadful. It 
is not therefore too much to augur a protracted and a brilliant existence 
to this infant state, or to look with confidence on its future destinies, 
reposing as they do on the same foundation: with those of French and 
English liberty, and the future prosperity and intelligence of the great 
Germanic body. Of this, however, Belgium is sure—that it can never 
be worse than it would have been, under the Mezentian embrace of 
Holland, and bound hand and foot to the will and pleasure of the three 
great bulwarks of ignorance and slavery.’—vol. iii. p. 380. 


Whatever the novelist may be elsewhere, it is clear that as 
long as to have propped rising states can give a claim to the 
title, she must be a ‘ stateswoman’” in Belgium. 





Art. II.—Letters from India; describing a Journey in the British 
Dominions of India, Tibet, Lahore, and Cashmere, during the 
years 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831; undertaken by order of the French 
Government. By Victor Jacquemont, Travelling Naturalist to 
the Museum of Natural History, Paris. —2 vols. 8vo. London; 
Churlton. 1834, 


mpue remarks of an intelligent foreigner on India, are neces- 

sarily interesting to all in Great Britain or inany other portion 
of the world, to whom India is a subject of curiosity or of con- 
cern. What the English are doing there and likely to do,— 
what is the, state of the country and of society, arising out of 
the 1 eng conquests of a few mercantile adventurers, but 


which have ended in letting in the knowledge and improvements 
of a more advanced portion of the human family upon a less,— 
are questions which are not so completely and indubitably 
answered by the lions that are uppermost, as to preclude all 
possibility of light being thrown on them by an indifferent 
spectator. And though it should not be predicable of the 
actual traveller, that he had carried to the examination all the 
illumination which France could furnish, it would be difficult to 
prevent many rays of scattered information from piercing by 
means of his intervention. In fact France was not responsible 
for the traveller as a statesman, a military authority, or a philo- 
sopher, but only as a ‘ Travelling Naturalist ;’ and as the views 
of a travelling naturalist upon what lay out of his immediate 
line, his statements are to be estimated. 

There are two great divisions of critics among the public,— 
those who want the truth to be known, and those who want it 
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not. There is no wonder; therefore, that the last of these 
classes should make a set at a writer whose information is 
scattered under the not very favourable form of letters to his 
familiars, and those written in a way which evidences that the 
conveyance of information touching his own personal well-being 
and maniére d’étre, was more before the writer’s eyes than 
speculations upon the deep things of India. Add to this, that 
the writer was of a nation where general opinion on many sub- 
jects runs in different courses from those it occupies here; in 
courses too, peculiarly hostile to the combined mental and 
bodily tyranny with which the English people is at this moment 
struggling with varied success ;—and there will be no difficulty 
in comprehending how his communications may have excited 
great wrath here, among those whose enmity is the measure of 
— ress of the general good. 

. Jacquemont, it appears, was a zealous republican,—of 
that class which republicanizes in a coterie of equals, and pulls 
men by the pigtail when it can be practised with impunity. The 
description of his politics is complete. His religion, or if the 
word be better, irreligion, avowed as openly and with as much 
confidence of acceptation from his correspondents and acquaint- 
ances as if he was a good Hernhuter writing in the style of his 
society to Hernhut, is an example to established churches, of 
what a church may bring things to, bya certain degree of 
perseverance in persuading mankind that it is a machine for 
drinking up the good things of this world, rather than for having 
any demonstrable bearing on another. 

The writer’s remarks on Brazil, are valuable for the assertion 
that Saint Domingo has made greater progress in civilization 
than that country ; and it is plain enough that this is not said 
from any speculative partiality for the negro race. M. Jacque- 
mont is only a republican for the pot,—that is to say, for his 
own pot; he never republicanizes further, than men of what 
he thinks his own class are to have the benefit. 

* I have spoken to you of Saint Domingo—undoubtedly I did not give 
you a very brilliant picture of it; well! in my opinion Saint Domingo 
has made greater progress in civilisation than Brazil. I here saw, for 
the first time, negro slavery, on an immense scale, forming the key-stone 
of society. In twenty days, I saw several vessels arrive from the coast 
of Africa, loaded with these miserable creatures, a prey to frightful dis- 
eases, heaped together on landing, and penned in like animals; and side 
by side with these horrors, the most refined luxuries of European civili- 
sation. The Portuguese, like the Spaniards, feel not the contempt, the 
physical repugnance towards negroes, which few English or French can 
resist. They have not instituted against them, that system of refined 
humiliation adopted by the colonists of Jamaica and the Leeward 
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Islands; but they are not less violent and merciless masters. Under 
their whip, the negroes live a few years, and die without issue. The 
character of this unhappy race must be very mild, innocent, and timid, 
for revenge and crimes not to be more common at Rio, than they are. 
The masters, with their polished, even elegant, European exterior, are, 
in many respects, as much debased by slavery as the brutalised negroes. 
I saw them with their golden key on their coat, with their diamonds, 
their ribands, their titles, their ignorance, baseness, and dishonesty, and 
I was disgusted. I sought a middle class—laborious, thrifty, honest, 
respectable—I found none. Beneath this gilt-edged rabble, I found only 
black slaves, or free men of colour, who are slave-owners, and the worst 
of all. Is that a nation? And is it not the portrait of all the new 
independent states, dismembered from Spanish America? The Spanish 
and Portuguese races are not more progressive in the New World, than 
in the Old. They possess liberty only in name. But what is liberty? 
—is it an end or a means? You will see, my friend, what inter-tropical 
America will become with its liberty: it will be what it was before—a 
country without inhabitants, and without riches, because it is without 
labour. Labour and economy are all that are required ; and liberty is 
precious only when employed in working, and in laying by. An admir- 
able use is made of it in the United States; because the English race, 
by whom the whole of the North of the New World was peopled, is 
eminently industrious and orderly. I have told you, how the North 
Americans crushed us French by free competition. What will their 
neighbours, the Mexican Spaniards, do beside them ?’ 


‘The colonial despotism which still exists in Canada, mee much 


tempered, cramps the English population on whom it is imposed, in the 
developement of its industry and tendency to improvement, and opposes 
an obstacle to its increase and strength. In Brazil, the oppressions and 
vexations, preserved by the monarchical form of government, but feebly 
defend the country against a contrary principle of decay and weakness.’ 

‘In Brazil, all labour is performed by negro slaves. Stop the traffic, 
abolish slavery, and there will be no work at all. Shoot or depose the 
emperor Don Pedro, dismember his monarchy into several confederated 
republics,—and anarchy will break forth every where; it will favour 
the revolt of the blacks, and the whites will, in many places, be 
massacred. There is no escaping from this alternative, except by main- 
taining the present order of things. It is most melancholy !’ 

‘ Perhaps you will have learnt, ere you receive this letter, that Bolivar 
has made himself king: I wish it may be so, for the sake of his country. 
Our friends will exclaim “ treason !”—people will cruelly repent having 
compared him to Washington, because he will have violated the name of 
a vain and useless liberty ; and they will not understand, that a despotic 
chief is a thousand times preferable to the frightful anarchy which now 
desolates the new American republics. Liberty is a superfluity for 
nations in want of food and laws.'—vol. i. pp. 28—31. 


It is valuable to the world to know,—and flattering to the 
small community of poets besides,—that the songs of Béranger 
are sung by the French navy in chorus,— 
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‘ Béranger may reckon upon a dozen leaden bullets if, on my return 
to France, they should take it into their heads to make me a rey nelto. 
Figure to yourself, my dear friend, some fifty officers and sailors, singing 
together, each in his own key, and without even sticking to it, what we 
liberals call the odes of that great poet. This abominable Dutch con- 
cert, of which Béranger has furnished the first materials, makes me have 
a horror of him.’—vol. i. p. 35. 


Another account of Brazil is equally descriptive with the 
last.— 


‘ Brazil is the abomination of desolation. Imagine some hundreds of 
viscounts and marquesses, with the gold key on their coat, five or six 
gold, silver, or diamond stars, of all sizes and colours ; ignorant, 
eowardly, and subservient to the emperor's pleasure ; and under them, 
no middle class of respectability, nothing but a rabble of retailers and 
rogues, nearly white; then a terrific number of negro slaves almost 
naked, who live a few years and die, commonly avithout issue. They 
are driven to labour with the whip: a small portion of their labour feeds 
them, and they receive a belt and a pair of trowsers: the rest goes to 
find the carriages, cambric shirts, and silk stockings of the 300 mar- 
quesses. Depose Don Pedro, and all the provinces will separate into 
federative republics. Anarchy will burst forth every where ; then, soon 
after, will come the revolt of the negroes, and there will no longer be 
any European rule in Brazil. Keep the emperor, but abolish the slave 
trade, and there will be no more labour, no income for any body ; all 
must decamp if they would not starve; and you will see all the 300 
fashionables, with their stars- and gold keys, arrive at the hells of Paris, 
Cadiz and London. The statu quo is the only thing possible. The 
emperor, though sincerely devoted to the constitutional theories of M. 
Constant, is convinced of this, and governs accordingly. He lives from 
day to day, not caring for the future. Don Miguel is much loved at 
Rio Janeiro, as it was he who consummated the separation of Brazil 
from Portugal.’ 

‘ What few political journals there are here, are edited by foreigners, 
mostly French. The emperor cannot give his subjects, his macaucos, as 
he calls them—for he often tells them, they are a set of mischievous apes 
—the liberty of the press. He has established it by law, but the 
manners of the country are opposed to it. Several journalists have been 
knocked on the head, in the streets, at night, for telling the truth. This 
disgusted the rest, and they do not say a word more. Besides, no one 
would be at the cost.’ 

* Scenes of violence are frequent. I was near being struck by a pistol 
shot, fired by a robber, who was escaping, at his pursuers. He was 
taken, pinioned, and conveyed to the palace guard-house in the 
emperor's vestibule. There he was examined quite after the Turkish 
fashion. The police deliberated whether they should release, beat, or 
kill him ; the officers looked calmly on, smoking their cigars, with their 
hands behind their backs. He was beat with such severity, as to break 
one of his arms, and then imprisoned, The same evening, I saw one 
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black beat another to such a degree, that he killed him on the spot. I 
was told it was a father who had killed his son, the latter having 
attempted to assassinate him. He was not apprehended. Besides, the 
law scarcely ever condemns to death, even slaves; and when by chance 
there is an execution, there is a general consternation throughout the 
city ; and the devotees have mass performed for the salvation of the cul- 
prit. Almost all crimes and misdemeanours lead indifferently to the 
galleys: and they are frightful. Figure to yourself, that the adminis< 
tration of justice does not even order a regular distribution of provisions 
in the prisons. The prisoners live entirely on alms: when these fail, 
they die of starvation, unless the chancellor sends them some bananas.’—~ 
vol. i. pp. 37—39. 

If this statu quo is the only thing possible, it is a very ugly 
possibility. It would be a strange argument, in anything else 
than politics, which should maintain that because a thing was 
detestable, therefore alteration was impossible. 


The author’s general sketches of the state of things in India, 
are often incorrect ; though not to such a degree as to raise the 
suspicion of voluntary exaggeration. On the contrary, they 
are generally the effect of taking the first impression of what 
was novel and out of the habits of Europe, without examination. 
For example, the author’s description of his intended style of 
journeying in India, is a pretty accurate picture of the ordinary 
ménage of a lieutenant of infantry, of either the King’s or 
Company’s service, on a march. The most doubtful item is 
the price of the horse ; on whose qualities certain sneers are 
subsequently bestowed. The price of horses in the different 
or of India varies considerably in a few years, and there is 

ardly time to send for a price current of 1829 from Calcutta ; 
but the suspicion may be, that the sum mentioned (1000 francs, 
or 370 rupees) would bear a considerable proportion to the price 
of a horse for the Company’s cavalry, and consequently the 
animal need not be so very bad. 

‘In another week, I shall begin this journey of six hundred leagues 
to the north-west. A bamboo cart, drawn by oxen, will carry my 
luggage. A bullock will be laden with the smallest tent in India. 
Your humble servant, devoted to white horses, will ride on an old steed 
of that colour, which will cost him only a thousand francs (a good horse 
costs from 3000 to 3500 francs), at the head of his six servants; one 
carrying a gun, another a skin of water, a third the kitchen and pantry, 
another with the horse’s breakfast, &c., without counting the people 
with the oxen.’—vol. i. p. 119. 

But the statement which follows, that ‘an English captain 
of infantry would have five-and-twenty servants instead of 
six,’ may be considered as at least double the reality ; and the 
twelve men to carry a palanquin, may be set down as non- 
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entities, unless where the said captain carries about with him ‘a 
sister or a wife,’ or somebody who is neither. The representa- 
tions of civil luxury, are also liable to similar deductions ; the 
fact with respect to European residents in India, being that 
all the different grades have no more than on consideration of the 
obstacles to contend against in climate and in manners, makes 
the maximum of economy, or the minimum expense for which 
decent people can be got to perform the duties. When it is 
announced that a private European dragoon in India, has men 
to cook for him, and to help to feed and clean his horse ; 
the explanation of the whole is, that this is the cheapest way of 
having and preserving European dragoons in India. What was 
gained by the contrary practice, would not pay for the wear and 
tear as displayed in the importation of recruits, or in the substi- 
tution of a worse class of men. And the same reasoning, 
mutatis mutandis, holds good with the higher ranks both military 
and civil. 

In addition to these sources of inaccuracy, the author some- 
times does not appear to have .understood very clearly the 
relative ranks of the individuals he cites. For example, [p. 
184, vol. i], he speaks of a ‘ collector’ he found at Rogonatpore 
with his wife and child, who had an elephant, eight cars, &c. 


and to whom, ‘finding him a good-natured fellow,’ he con- 


> 


descended to communicate ‘ who he was ;’ without apparently 
the slightest surmise that this ‘collecting’ personage, was -a 
man of about the standing of a French sous-préfet, and that his 
mode of travelling, the circumstances of the country taken into 
account, was in no way more inordinate, than if the French 
civil dignitary had been found travelling from one well furnished 
inn to another with his family and servants in two voitures de 
oste. 

' The progress of European establishments in tropical countries, 
particularly in Africa, has been much impeded by the want of 
this knowledge of the economic. maximum. Sierra Leone, for 
example, is not intrinsically more untenable than a new and 
not first-rate establishment in India; but the want of the 
appliances and means of health, makes all the difference. If 
anything could cause Sierra Leone to be occupied in force by 
the civil and military myrmidons of the East-India Company, in 
half a dozen years it would be a crack settlement for 
healthiness. 

The most unfortunate part of the author’s representations of 
India, is where he describes himself as having learned from the 
English residents the practice of kicking, bambooing, and pulling 
by the pigtails, the aboriginal inhabitants of Asia. He must have 
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had models other than he tells of. There may be no doubt that 
a drunken subaltern might be occasionally discovered in some 
such fact; but for a foreigner to represent himself as having 
copied the general manner by adopting it, is as unhappy as if 
an Englishman should announce that he had contracted similar 
habits in France through association with the officers of the 
French army. The whole position of the English among the 
Indians, is opposed to such habitudes. They rack-rent them, 
and make fortunes out of them; but they have vastly more 
sense than to add kicks, in a country where a man will bear 
the spoiling of his goods, but run a-muck on the threat of being 
touched by a bit of pig-skin. The probability is, that the 
‘ Rajpoots and mountaineers’ who were beaten by the French 
naturalist, took him for a strange animal and dealt moderately 
with him accordingly. 

The account of the reception of the Revolution of the ‘ Three 
Days’ in India, is characteristic of the tone of British a 
that country. Whatever may be the cause, it is certain that 
liberalism is there always in advance, rather than arrear, of its 
state at home. 


‘ This news had been brought to Calcutta by an English ship, which 
had sailed from Southampton on the 2nd of August. Since then, another 
has arrived from Bordeaux, having left that city : it entered the Ganges 
with the tri-coloured flag, which was immediately hoisted by all the 
other ships of our nation moored in the river. I was at Meerut, the 
largest military station of the English in India, when the flood of news 
which she brought, arrived there. Friends and strangers all came to 
congratulate me on being a Frenchman; I defy M. de Lafayette, in 
America, to have shaken more hands in one day than I did. My host, 
a cavalry colonel, who was the only one of his regiment that escaped 
at Waterloo—not without a ball through his body—wept for joy as he 
embraced me. Enthusiasm had put the rigid etiquette of English 
manners to the rout; the sauve qui peut still lasts! I might throw 
my passports, and letters of introduction, into the fire, change my name, 
and preserving only my French nationality, set out for Cape Comorin 
—there is not a European in India that would not receive me with 
open arms. These enjoyments are new to me; I cannot describe them. 
All shades of political opinion among my hosts are confounded in the 
same feelings of admiration, love, and gratitude to the French name ; 
and as I am the only one that bears it, I receive proofs of these feelings 
from all sides.’ 

‘ All the civil and military officers of this province joined in giving me 
a féte on the last day of the year just ended. Of course, a constitutional 
and moreover an English /¢/e was a banquet, and you may guess that I 
did not escape from this enthusiasm without a speech ; but’ I was wound 
up to — same pitch as my hosts, and words cost me nothing,’—vol. i. 
p. 336. 
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The traveller, though not always complimentary to the 
English, is not averse to giving them the credit he thinks their 
due.— 

‘How deplorable is the condition of the human species in this vast 
East! The British Government in India, though it calls for some 
reforms, merits nevertheless many eulogiums. Its administration is an 
immense blessing to the provinces subjected to it ; and I have only fully 
appreciated it since I have been travelling in this country, which has 
remained independent: that is to say, it has remained the theatre of 
atrocious violence, and continual robbery and murder. Society in the 
East is fundamentally defective. The first of its elements, a family, 
searcely exists. In the upper classes, which afford an example to those 
below them, polygamy impedes the affection of a father for his children, 
on account of their large number, and awakens jealousy and fierce hatred 
among brothers. The wife is an impure creature, whom her husband 
searcely considers as being of the same species with himself. Children, 
as they grow up, soon imbibe this abominable contempt for their mother ; 
and it drives them from her, as soon as they can dispense with her 
services. Can sympathy, when banished from the domestic hearth, 
exercise itself more ardently abroad ?’—vol. ii. p. 90. 


The simple truth on the subject of the British Government in 
India is, that in everything which relates to its political conduct, 
or that which takes place between state and state or their 
rulers,—its behaviour is detestable to an extent of which the 
worst violences of Napoleon in his worst moments afford but an 
impotent and inexpressive type. Yet for all this, there is no 
doubt of the fact, that the middle class of ruling English carry 
out with them and preserve so much of European justice and 
integrity, as makes it perfectly true, that to the portions of the 
populatioh over whose heads the storm of political injustice flies 
harmless, their administration is in the words of this foreigner, 
‘an immense blessing” An individual Englishman is not 
hated in India; on the contrary, the natives rather gather round 
him, as one about whom there is an atmosphere of security and 
justice. The transgressions of the civil servants, in their 
character of dispensers of justice, have been almost null; and 
those who have seen Sir John Malcolm in communication with 
a native agent, know best whether it is by the ‘kicking’ system 
the military chiefs secure the services of the Indians. There 
is evideatly a secret, in 30,000 English troops keeping possess- 
ion of a country with a hundred millions of people and an army 
of 250,000 natives ; and here itis. Bating pohtical enormities, 
the government of India is creditable to the nation that conducts 
it; and stands in fact a monument of the virtue and intelligence 
of the middle classes of British society from which the imme- 
diate agents are supplied. 
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Though the French naturalist did not profess statesmanship, 
he sometimes makes observations which may be worth a 
statesman’s eye.— 


‘Domestic manners in India, which are the greatest source of its 
misery, seem to me to be susceptible of no amelioration so long as this 
country preserves its present religious institutions; and perhaps it is 
generally believed that these are unassailable. All the direct attempts at 
religious conversion made by the English, in Bengal especially, have 
entirely failed. The Indians, upon whom the experiment has been made 
would in no case change Mohammed or Brahma for Jesus Christ and 
the Trinity; but, within the last few years, the Government has 
wisely (and courageously too, for it requires courage in the Company 
to provoke the stupid and hypocritical wrath of Parliament), with. 
drawn its support from the missionaries, and opened gratuitous schools 
at Calcutta, Benares, and Delhi, whither it attracts, by every in- 
fluential means in its power, children of the middle ranks, to instruct 
them in the languages and sciences of Europe, without telling them of 
any of our follies.’ 

‘I have visited these schools, at Calcutta in particular, where they 
reckon the greatest number of scholars; and I have conversed with 
many young people in the higher classes, Brahmins and Mussulmauns, 
whose European education had naturally converted them from Mohammed 
and Brahma to reason. Several of them, indeed, complained that this 
treasure made them but the more miserable, in cutting them off from 
the rest of the nation, and making them conceive and desire happiness 
under forms interdicted by their caste ; and none of them have yet had 
the courage to surmount this barrier.’ 

* Nevertheless, if there be any hope of ever civilising the East, it must 
be by these means alone. The English Government would accelerate 
its action immensely, by substituting, in the courts of justice and all 
public transactions, the use of the English language instead of the 
Persian, introduced by the Mogul conquerors, but the knowledge of 
which has remained quite foreign to the mass of the people, and has only 
continued in certain hereditary professions. Ten years would suffice 
to effect this change: for the Indians require English much more than 
Persian ; and the latter is only of use to those acquainted with it, in the 
routine of their employments ; whereas English would be a key for them 
to the whole circle of European knowledge.’ 

‘There are not wanting narrow-minded individuals, foes to this 
generous project; but I doubt not that, in a few years, it will be adopted 
by the Government. It will spread the light of Europe throughout the 
country, and qualify it some day to govern itself.—vol. ii. p. 91. 


Without the smallest desire to refuse protection, still less 
to persecute the followers of any religious faith, there can be no 
doubt that this is the true policy in India. Teach men 
European knowledge, and then, if European creeds be reasonable, 
they may be expected to adopt them. 

he traveller appears to have been seized at Jummoo with 
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a desire to come home and bea Deputy; and his discussions 
on this subject to his father are such as may be read with 
advantage in England in the actual state of the parliamentary 
chaos.— 


“My letters last winter expressed the enthusiasm with which the 
revolution inspired me, and the bitter regret I have sometimes felt at 
being so far from France at that memorable period. Since then my 
opinion concerning those great events has much changed. It has been 
modified, like your own, in proportion as I saw so many base, absurd, 
and ignoble consequences proceed from so noble a principle. I see many 
people speak in the tribune of the events of the great week, as being 
their handy-work, as if they had fired a gun in the streets with the 
working mechanics, and as if it was not solely by the muskets of these 
mechanics that the revolution was achieved. The hostile tone of all 
parties in the chamber is a deplorable error. Shall I tell you, my dear 
father, that I sometimes regret not may | a deputy? I know not 
whether I am strangely deceiving myself; but it appears to me that an 
honest man, who would play the part of mediator, without art or craft, 
and simply by showing the acute pain he suffers from these bitter dis« 
sensions between men so long united, and the misfortunes with which 
they threaten the country, would not speak in vain, The artifices of 
logic in what is termed the eloquence of the tribune, are too far-fetched : 
they almost always wound the self-love of those against whom they are 
exercised. Too great pains are taken to convince, and not enough to 
persuade. Some aim at oratorical display ; I wish they would aim at 
touching the feelings: this is what I should try to do, if I were in the 
chamber under present circumstances. Can what is easy ina téte-@-(éte, 
or in a small company, be so very difficult in a numerous assembly ? 
Mistakes and differences may arise between honourable men; but they 
must be very blind, and their advisers very bad, if these quarrels are 
not soon terminated by a sincere reconciliation, and the mutual friend 
ship and esteem of the parties rendered more firm than ever. All 
parties have wrongs to complain of from one another, and these wrongs 
are daily aggravated by the deplorable obstinacy with which each shuts 
himself up within the circle of his own peculiar views. Rather than 
be the impotent witness of these fatal dissensions in our own country, I 
prefer being at the extremity of Asia, removed from them by space and 
thought.’—vol. ii. p. 193. 


These extracts are sufficient to show that the French 
traveller has not displayed all the absence of discrimination and 
the higher qualities of judgment, attributed to him by the 
organs of ecclesiastical bigotry in England. His melancholy 
end alone, should have secured to him a greater portion of the 
courtesy which ordinary men bestow upon the dead. 


VOL, xX11.— Westminster Review. 
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Art. IV.—1. Mothers and Daughters; a Tale of the year 1830.— 

London. 3 vols. 12mo. 1831. 

2. Pin Money. By the Author of the ‘Manners of the Day.— 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 1831. 

8. The Young Duke. By the Author of ‘ Vivian Gray.’—1831. 

4. The Fair of May Fair: 3 vols. Post 8vo.—London, 1832. 

5. The Exclusives. 1830. 

6. Love and Pride. By the Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings.’ 1834. 

7%. Aims and Ends. By the Author of ‘ Carwell.’ 1833. 

8. The Sketch Book of Fashion. By the Author of ‘ Mothers and 
Daughters.’ 

9. The Disinherited. And The Ensnared. By the Authoress of 
‘ Flirtation.’ 1834. 


qT the history of the class of works usually called ‘ fashion- 
* able,’ but which may be more generically termed ‘ aristocratic’ 
novels, there lies a more instructive moral, a deeper philosophy, 
than is supposed by common observers. A feather, a straw, will 
show the direction of the wind. A cloud which at first seems 
_no bigger than a man’s hand, may be the forerunner of a 
tempest that will root up forests and engulph navies. The 
English aristocratic novels of the last ten years may read, if 
rightly interpreted, to the 19th century, a lesson not less 
significant than that which was conveyed to the 18th in the 
biting sarcasm of Voltaire, and the burning eloquence of 
Rousseau. 

The grand source of all pleasure is in the favourable regards 
and services of our fellow creatures ; and what are wealth and 
power, but other names for a command over those services? In 
this mode of procuring the service of others, it is important to 
observe the comparative range of the two instruments, wealth 
and power. The range of the latter is far wider than that 
of the former. The means any man has of paying for the 
services of others, are necessarily limited. The power of 
inflicting evil in case of disobedience, and of procuring service 
by fear, is not so limited. The means which have been 
possessed by some men, or bodies of men, of imposing their 
commands on other men through fear, have extended to many 
millions. 

But there is another important phenomenon to be noted,—a 
remarkable case of association. The influence of wealth and 
power extends beyond the absolute circle of their action. By 
a fundamental principle of their nature, men strongly associate 
the idea of happiness with command over the sources of human 
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enjoyment. This willin a great measure explain the proneness 
of mankind to interest themselves in the fortunes of the rich 
and the powerful,—their readiness to go along with them in 
their affections, and to desire the accomplishment of their 
ends. 

Where the government is purely monarchical, the feeling of 
interest, as far as it follows power, will be with the monarch 
and his principal officers and personal attendants. 

Where the government is aristocratical, power is in 
the hands of a body more or less large, but necessarily a 
minority of, and commonly bearing a very small proportion to, 
the whole nation. The individuals composing this body, and 
their families, are the depositaries of political power, the 
arbiters of fashion, the source of honour, and the standard of 
morals. ‘They may be truly said therefore to have an absolute 
command over all the earthly objects of man’s desire,—to live in 
the full enjoyment of every earthly pleasure. All the interest 
which is so closely linked with the idea of happiness, follows 
them like their hallow, But besides the interest felt in their 
happiness, there is an interest excited by their power of 
dispensing happiness to others,—to many others,—and most 
interesting case of all, perhaps to ourselves among the number. 
Who can wonder then, that they and their actions should be so 
important to their fellow-citizens ; that all interest should ever 
be with them. 

Now something very much like this was the case in England 
afew years ago. Before the passing of the Reform Bill, the 
government of England was aristocratical. The terms ‘mixed 
government,’ ‘ constitutional balance,’ were mere blinds, poli- 
tical sophisms, at first probably got up by knaves, and after- 
wards bandied about by fools and twaddlers. The government, 
at least within certain limits which contained the whole of the 
debateable ground, was absolutely with the aristocracy. They 
could not cut off a man’s head like the Sultan, nor sew a woman 
up ina sack for being displeasing to her husband ; but within 
these limits or a little more, they were the final arrangers of 
everything. In England from the Norman conquest down to 
the reign of Charles 1, the government was monarchical, 7. e. 
the real sovereign was one man From the Revolution of 1688 
to the passing of the Reform Bill, the government has been 
aristocratical, or the real sovereign has been a number of men. 
It was owing to. the clearness with which Hobbes and the 
Duke of Wellington (an odd juxta-position) saw this, that they 
have both in their respective ways encountered so much obloquy. 
Hobbes said there was no medium between a sovereign one 

x¥2 
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and a sovereign number ; that the sovereignty in short could 
not be shared between the one and the number; in other words, 
that the one could not have one part, and the number another 
part,—that it was a question of all or none. What he called, 
therefore, loyalty to his king, made him always repudiate 
the notion that that king was less than supreme or sovereign in 
his own individual capacity. In like manner the Duke of 
Wellington’s devotion to his order, which composed the 
oligarchical government of his country, made him averse to the 
admission of any more of the community to a participation in 
the sovereign power. Undoubtedly he saw as clearly, and 
probably acted quite as honestly, as many who have not come 
in for a tithe of the vituperation heaped upon him. 

In England the result has been what might have been 
looked for from such premises. The books professing to 
give details of the lives of the aristocracy, have been read with 
avidity by all who could afford to buy or borrow them. The 
curiosity and eagerness of the readers to look into the private 
lives of those who were the arbiters of their destiny,—who 
possessed so much, and consequently had so much to give away, 
—were such as to make them little fastidious about such trifles as 
sense or style; and they did not even seem to be very solicitous 
as to whether the works were written by my lord or my lord’s 
valet, by my lady or my lady’s maid. Whenthe novels of this 
class first began to appear, they appeared altogether anony- 
mously. They might, as the puffs of their publishers 
which were intended to ‘prepare the public mind’ for 
their reception intimated, be manufactured by ‘persons of 
quality,’ or they might not. Unhappily for the belief in 
their authority however, certain plebeian men of letters 
took upon them to affirm, or at least to intimate, that the said 
commodities were manufactured not by persons of quality 
but by their lacqueys. This probably had an unfavour- 
able effect upon the sale, and induced the publishers to 
require the appearance of an aristocratic name on the 
title-page. Or perhaps the persons of quality were resolved 
to demonstrate to the universe, that they could write such books 
without the assistance of their lacqueys ; or perhaps, like Mr. 
Simpson of Vauxhall, they were moved by the admiration 
expressed for the style of their productions by his holiness the 
Pope of Rome. But be that as it may, certain novels now 
bear the names of persons of rank on their title-page, and 
others are generally recognized as the production of persons of 
rank, though the names do not appear on the title-page ; from 
which two classes alone, may be drawn the evidence upon the 
question, 
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The more the subject is jooked into, the more forcible appears 
the resemblance between the state of morality of the French 
noblesse before the Revolution, and the state of morality 
depicted in these novels. ‘A great lord,’ says Montesquieu, ‘is 
a man who sees the king and speaks to the ministers, who has 
ancestors, debts, and pensions. If, with that, he is able to 
conceal his indolence and imbecility by an air of eagerness and 
importance, or by a feigned attachment to pleasure, he believes 
himself the happiest of men*.’ Who will not at once admit the 
applicability of this portrait to an English Lord, if for ‘eagerness 
and importance’ be read ‘ indifference and nonchalance ’ ? 

It is probable that the English aristocracy as little dreamed 
of any ill likely to result to themselves from the increase of 
aristocratic literature, as the French monarchy did of con- 
sequences dangerous to itself from its toleration of the literary 
and philosophical discussions that for some years preceded its 
fall. ‘The unquestioned despotism of Lous XIV and his successor, 
looked upon literature and its votaries, their labours and their 
squabbles, with as much indifference as a wild boar might look 
upon the tiny operations of a nation of ants that had happened 
to settle near his lair. What were their petty manceuvres to 
his boarship? It did not occur to his august intelligence, that 
in time the political creatures, as Hobbes after Aristotle 
quaintly terms them, might undermine his den and overwhelm 
him in the rubbish. As time and civilization rolled on, 
the more piquant performances of the men of letters were 
elevated to the level of those of opera-dancers and singers, and 
began to be viewed as a pleasant instrument of excitement. The 
nobles patronized poets and philosophers, as their ancestors had 
kept fools or jesters, and pretty much, it must be allowed, on 
the same footing. And what was to be expected from this state 
of things? What were the feelings of those poets and 
philosophers towards their munificent patrons ? Did they feel 
duly grateful and humble? Instead of this they felt their 
degradation with an intensity incomprehensible to the common 
herd of men. Even Voltaire with all his success and his 
laurel crowns, at times suffered keenly from this. It drove 
Rousseau into insanity, as it had done Tasso before him. And 
verily they have had their revenge. 

Ten years ago, the despotism of the English aristocracy 
seemed as firmly established as that of Louis XLV when the 
star of his prosperous fortune was in its dazzling zenith, They 
had enriched themselves by a war, the most expensive in which 





—— 
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the country had ever been engaged, but which had terminated 
in a manner highly advantageous to themselves. ‘The general 
who had conducted the war, was their own. Everything that 
‘had opposed them was prostrate in the dust, and the sovereigns 
of Europe were banded together to establish them, as Strafford 
wrote to Charles I, ‘in wealth, strength, and glory, far above 
any of their progenitors.’ No wonder that, like the war-horse in 
the book of Job, they said ha! ha!—or put down with a stroke 
of power, any unhappy wight who dared to lift the hand or wag 
the tongue against them. : 

In this plenitude of power, orin other words in this possession 
of every earthly pleasure, the English aristocracy could find 
little more for their hearts to desire. They were clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day and 
every night too. ‘Their palaces and their houses exhibited every 
luxury that the planet on which they dwelt could supply. Their 
armies covered the earth, their navies swept the ocean. All that 
the world possessed of rich and rare, of gorgeous and beautiful, 
to tempt the appetite and delight the eye, to gratify the senses 
and feast the imagination, was theirs. All the inventions of 
science, all the resources of art, contributed to their enjoyment. 
The most industrious and ingenious people the world had ever 
seen, was toiling from morning to night and from night to 
morning, to procure them new pleasures, to produce for them 
new improvements in the arts of luxury. And the blaze of 
military array and the terror of military renown were added, to 
enhance to their aristocratic souls the zest of the cup of 
pleasure, and the smile of beauty. 

There was yet one clement of their happiness, one ingredient 
in their cup of prosperity, that must not be passed over, They 
had a state-religion, which though it professed self-denial as the 
very essence of it, and forbade unlicensed carnal pleasure under 
the penalties of an eternity of carnal pain, was dear to them as 
the very pleasantest of their vices. There was a pungency of 
pleasure indescribably refreshing to a faded appetite, in revelling 
amid forbidden joys under the very eyes of the hierarchs of the 
church that forbade them. It was true, the strict text of their 
creed, was explicit in regard to respect of persons. But there 
were the living commentators to expound the paradox. No man 
for a moment disputed their authority ; and here was evidence 
that the very Omnipotent had become aware of their merits, 
that he saw they were ‘not as other men,’ that they were not 
made of the common clay of the earth. The ascetic precepts of 
their holy and cherished religion were undoubtedly ‘ good—very 
good,’ for men at large ;-and ‘so help them God,’ they were 
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ready to die for them. But then, interpreted to the letter, they 
were clearly intended only for the ‘ lower orders,’ They were 
of the opinion of Madame la Maréchale de Meilleraye*, that with 
respect to persons of their quality, God ‘ thinks twice before 
damning them.’ 

Thus for time and for eternity they were supremely blest. 
Monopolizing the pleasures of earth, they had also bespoken 
a reversionary interest in the joys of heaven. The con- 
sequence of all this was that they were on good easy terms 
with their God. Not that they approached him with the vulgar 
familiarity made use of towards him by such worshippers as Mr. 
Edward Irving. They showed their high-breeding, they carried 
their usual refinement of manners into their intercourse with 
the Deity. In fact they evidently regarded him as one of the 
‘better sort of people,’ though not strictly belonging to the 
‘ exclusive circles.’ 

Amid all this it might have been well supposed that human 
thought could nave devised nothing that might add to the deli- 
rious ecstasy of their voluptuous dream. Nevertheless there was 
one thing wanting. It was not enough for the Roman exquisite, 
that he was undisputed master of the ancient world, and could 
do what he liked with the property and persons of its 
inhabitants. He must display himself before them, not only 
as chief priest, chief lawyer, chief captain, chief executioner, 
but dso as chief jockey, chief gladiator, chief play-writer, chief 
actor, in a word, chief mountebank in the empire. Even so 
it was with the lords aud ladies of the British Empire. It was 
not sufficient for them to sneer among themselves at the monsters 
who travel in stage-coaches or proh pudor ! in omnibuses, who sit 
on ‘ hard black horse-hair sofas,’ and are invited by ‘ individuals 
in corduroys and cotton stockings,’ to ‘a red leather case of greasy 
bottles, containing red lead, genuine toad-stool ketchup, and 
other condiments essential to the fried soles of the curious in fish 
sauce, —who drink ‘ sour sherry from dirty decanters,’ and, most 
heinous offence of all, pay four-pence per volume to the nearest 
circulating library, for the trash far worse than sour sherry, con- 
cocted by ‘persons of quality’ and called fashionable novels. But 
they must strike with admiration and awe the grovelling souls of 
these wretches, by talking to them (save the mark) of the magnifi- 
cent mansion in May Fair ‘ with its Etruscan cornices and Vitru- 





* © Great doubts of the salvation of Prince Philip, a great sharper and 
debauchee, who was just dead, having been expressed in her presence, 
“I assure you,” said the Maréchale, very gravely, ‘‘ that with respect 
to persons of that quality, God thinks twice before damning them,”— 
Nouveaue Mémoires de Dangeau, p. 82. 
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vian mouldings, its Parian and gold-veined marbles, its jasper 

edestals and columns of porphyry, its Flemish school and 

talian school, its Phidian gallery and Canova vestibule, its 
Gobelin tapestry and Venetian pier-glasses,’ of the ‘ Venus of 
Medicis standing in her appointed niche, the Venus of Thor- 
waldsen sporting amid the roses, and many a nymph, and many 
a beauteous saint, and many a goddess smiling from the lofty 
walls ;’ by describing the “Tournay carpets, and silken ottomans 
of her ladyship’s boudoir ;’ by telling them of ‘ roads illuminated 
with the blaze of their patent, self-reflecting, self-protecting, 
netallo-spheroido carriage lamps ;’ and that their very menials, 
the servi superbi of maxima queque domus ‘live on venison and 
pine-apple.’ They must tell that section of the world that 

urchases gentility at 4d.a volume,—how a duke dresses,— 
ier his towels are provided,—-how his back is supported while 
a boy puts his legs and feet into silk stockings and velvet shoes 
fastened by mother of pearl buckles ;—then how he dines, 
—how he feeds on ortolans, and sips champagne and burgundy, 
eschewing beef-steaks, and that ‘ fiery vinous decoction called 
port.’ 

But quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. Accordingly, 
with all this, they let out something more than prudence would 
warrant. For they told at the same time how the said duke 
covets his neighbour’s goods, and among the rest, his wife ;— 
how he craves, like Catiline, after other people’s wealth, and 
is wasteful of his own ;—how he is without feeling for his fellow 
men, and reckless of the misery of which he is himself the 
cause. They proclaimed to the world, that they are bad sons, 
bad brothers, bad husbands, and bad fathers; that their consorts 
are bad wives and bad mothers ; that their sons are crapulous, 
idle, and ignorant; and their daughters venal, frivolous, and 
heartless. They appeared to shut their eyes to the consequences 
of laying all this before the public ; at least they overlooked the 
ultimate consequence, the injury to their class, in order to rivet 
their attention upon the proximate consequence, the gratification 
of their vanity. They hardly seemed to be aware, that while 
indulging their preposterous appetite for fame, they were exposing 
their vices to the public gaze,—vices that required only to be 
stripped of the aristocratic purple, to become the objects of 
public scorn or execration. If they now cut a sorry figure, 
they do it on their own showing. The fault is not the public’s. 
It saw their political acts; it read their parliamentary harangues ; 
it noted their occasional displays in the courts of justice. But it 
required something to complete the picture ; and they have added 
that something. "They have stripped the veil from their social 
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and domestic privacies; and the result has been to do more 
than their worst enemy could have accomplished, without the 
charitable co-operation of themselves. 





Art. IV.—Memoirs of Spain, during the Reigns of Philip IV. and 
Charles IT, From 1621 to 1700. By John Dunlop. Author of ‘The 
History of Fiction,’ &c.—2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh; Clark. London ; 
Whittaker & Co. 1834. 


f ipen History of the Spanish people during any period, can 
scarcely fail to be interesting to Englishmen. To the popular 
institutions which we have had reason—and may still have 
more reason—to hold dear, their government showed at one time 
a remarkable approximation; and in their baffled struggles to pre- 
serve the integrity and true enjoyment of these popular rights, 
and the consequences of their fall, we are enabled to have a 
view of the depths of evil, from which the persevering 
courage of men whose names have been often held up to 
scorn and abuse, has saved us. Instruction as to the past is 
only useful as it guides to the future ; and at the moment when 
there is some prospect of the fallen Institutions of Spain being 
restored, the History of their fall and its evils, may be no unapt 
study to the people whose exertions have been hitherto crowned 
with better success. In those stirring incidents moreover, which 
give life and colouring to historical narrative, Spain has not been 
behind any other nation. Independently of the hue of romance 
with which its annals have been tinged by the tales of the Alhamra 
and its chivalry, they bear the more substantial recommendation 
of an almost unequalled train of acts of resistance by the people 
to arbitrary power, continued through a succession of struggles 
down to the days of Saragossa. It was in this land also that 
Europe first saw the chief magistrate subjected to the power of 
the laws he wielded, when the allegiance to one king was re- 
voked by a solemn and formal deed of the people, and another 
was brought to trial in open court and publicly deposed. 

The present work adopts for its subject a period of gloom 
and disaster, of which there are not many authentic memorials. 
So little indeed does the subject seem to have attracted the at- 
tention of historians, that except in the meagre narratives of 
Adams and Bigland, and in the Universal History, there 
could scarcely be said to be any English py of Spain during 
the reigns of Philip IV. and Charles II. For thus filling up the 
hiatus between the extensive works of Watson and Cox, the 
author has felt a deficiency of authentic materials, which he has 
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acknowledged, and has negatively admitted in the zeal with 
which he has snatched at illustrations from remote sources. 
With the exception of one or two trifling manuscripts deposited 
in this country, he seems to have scarcely had access to any 
state document connected with his subject; for the Spanish 
government carried to a royal extent the principle, but feebly 
imitated in this country, of a the acts of kings and 
statesmen hidden from vulgar eyes ; while through the blessing 
of Providence the arm of the Inquisition was a much more 
effectual throttler of the press, than even the Act 60 George 
III and | George IV. c, 9. Hence it has happened, that the 
thread of the history is in general derived from Desormeaux 
and Ortiz, of whom the author acknowledges that the 
former ‘ cannot be relied on, either for candour, or for accuracy 
in the relation of facts ;’ or from the contemporary journal of 
Siri the Italian historiographer.. In mentioning some of the 
Spanish books with which he has filled up details of particular 
parts, he finds it necessary to observe :— 


‘ But it has been justly remarked by Varillas, that in all Spanish 
histories and memoirs, the columns are of porphyry and jasper ; and 
while reading the works I have just mentioned, we are almost per- 
suaded that they are the records of an age of splendour and glory, not 
of humiliation and decline.’ 


Those portions of the history which the author has perhaps 
derived from the most authentic sources, are connected with 
the intercourse between Spain and other nations, in which he 
has been able to quote such historians as Capriata, Clarendon, 
and Reboulet, or such memorials as have been left by Howel, 
Southwell, and Fanshawe. It is a natural consequence, that 
the most prominent and accurately detailed portions of the work, 
speak of subjects which are known from the histories of the 
other countries of Europe; and that on the causes of domestic 
events, the practice and workings of the Spanish government, 
and the manners and opinions of the people as connected with it, 
the narrative is not so full as to satisfy the reader. Besides 
the difficulties arising from deficiency of materials, the author 
considers that he suffers from the disadvantages of a subject, 
in which he has— 


‘only to record an unvaried train of disaster—the imbecility of 
kings—the corruption of courts—and the rule of worthless favourites 
naturally terminating in the utter prostration and ruin of a once noble 
and splendid monarchy.’—Pref. p. viii. ' 


But at a time when narratives of battles and treaties, are 
beginning to make room for the history of incidents which tend 
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to teach the people the nature and effects of different sorts of 
government, the details connected with the downfall of the 
Spanish crown and nation, may not be less instructive or in- 
teresting, than the history of the rapine, tyranny, and fraud, 
through which the former rose. For one purpose indeed, the 
subject is peculiarly useful. Spain during the seventeenth 
century possessed one of the most perfect specimens of a purely 
bad government, which human ingenuity could frame. And 
as she possessed a Cervantes and an Isla,—of whom the one 
drew in useful caricature the extravagancies of chivalry, the 
other the pedantry of the clergy,—she may be said to have 
afforded in her government a solid and practical example to the 
rest of the world and to after ages, of the wonderful folly of 
aristocratic and monopolizing governments. 

At the time of the accession of Philip 1V, Spain may be de- 
scribed as a perfect despotism tempered by certain powers of 
doing evil which remained in the hands of the grandees and 
other nobles, lessening with the descending ratio of rank. The 
remarkable extent of popular power evinced by the manner in 
which the mercantile classes were represented in the Cortes,— 
proved to have existed in considerable vigour so early as the 
twelfth century,—had through the connivance of the nobles 
been completely crushed. Ferdinand had been no friend to the 
constitution of his united kingdoms; but it was reserved for 
the Emperor Charles, assisted by the baneful privileges of the 
nobility, and a lurking ‘ prerogative’ which existed in the 
person of the monarch, to strike the decisive blow; and the 
popular constitution died in the midst of a loud but ineffectual 
murmut of the cities, whose list of grievances, uncertified by 
the nobles, was met with silent contempt. After the destruc- 
tion of the popular influence, Spain was a formidable power. 
It carried on vast wars, it gained victories, and-the do- 
minions of its king were scattered here and there over the 
globe. Philip II. possessed Spain, Naples, Sicily, the Duchy 
of Milan, the Netherlands, and ‘ the Indies,’ while his influence 
among many of the Italian States was almost monarchical. In- 
tolerable despotism drove the United Provinces to a successful 
revolt, but an equivalent was almost at the same moment found 
at the capture of Portugal with her Indian Empire. At a period, 
too, approaching to the commencement of her disasters, Spain 
had got the hireling warrior Spinola to overrun the Palatinate ; 
and was still_a great and powerful nation. Such was the 
situation of the governors; but very different that of the governed, 
whose homes were not cheered by the victories and conquests 
of kings, Their murmurs, however, were drowned by the 
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shouts of victory. Foreign nations and historians could not see 
the misery which lurked behind the splendour of the throne. 
It was not till armies were beaten, territories were ceded, and a 
French king threatened to overrun the country, that the court 
became involved in the poverty of the people ; supplies were then 
wanted, and could not be procured. In this portion of the history 
of Spain, there is an additional fact to prove, that itis only during 
the career of victory and plunder, that a despotic or aristocratic 
nation can be great. The proper livelihood of such a govern- 
ment is gained by robbery ; for monopolies, commercial restric- 
tions, and general slavery, prevent it from supplying itself with 
the sinews of power at home. Hence when misfortunes com- 
mence, in such a government, there seem to be no limits short 
ofruin. A frugal and popularly governed state measures its 
ambition by its means; for every one connected with the go- 
vernment has the fruit of his labour or skill at risk, which is 
more valuable to him than glory. There is no man or body of 
men, in whose persons are concentrateda greatness and splendour, 
to the support of which all other interests must yield. Where 
such a concentration of glory exists, in the person of one or of 
a few, everything must be prosperous, every battle must be a 
victory, royalty and nobility must be above disaster. It was in 
this spirit of boastful confidence, that the Morescos, the 
most thriving and industrious portion of the population, were 
driven from the kingdom. Actuated by it, Philip assumed 
early in his reign the agnomen of ‘ Great.’ Olivarez dreamed of 
nothing less than universal empire ;- and after one defeat had 
followed another, the kingdom was to be like Rome inits declining 
days, still imperial, and the bearer of Eagles, which even 
when the historians lamented ‘ that the barbarians would not 
permit them to be taken back to the Imperial City,’ were still 
to be ‘the victorious.’ But in the commercial policy of the 
country, were exhibited the most rare instances of this spirit.— 

‘In every country,’ observes Mr. Dunlop, ‘ there is an epoch of 
exhaustion as well as of excitement, and in the political constitution, 
no less than in the bodily frame, the period of depression quickly 
follows on that of excitation.’ 

This is a species of sentence which has been common with 
historians, from the time when something of the same kind 
was ‘ profoundly’ observed by Gibbon; though the explanation 
is possibly of a homelier nature than is imagined. If a man 
has quickly made a fortune, and then, sets about the spending 
of it with all expedition, he will have excitement enough in 
the spending, and probably depression enough when he finds 
he has nothing left; but it is his own fault, and if he had 
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acted differently, the event would have been otherwise. So 
in the case of a nation, if the inhabitants may do what 
they will with their own, and are personally prudent, there 
is no reason why its gains should depart; and the cause of 
the depression of the Spanish nation will be found, not in any 
fixed vegetable law of fructification and decay, but in the pride 
of its rulers, who squandered in war or show the wealth 
which had been gained, and would not allow any more to be 
made by commerce and industry. 


‘Though Spain had thus sunk, in the space of a few years, the 
causes of its depression may be traced through a much longer period, 
and may even be found in the era of its augmentation and prosperity. 
Their influence was not felt at the moment, but they were in early 
operation, anda canker was gnawing the root, while the branches 
seemed to spread in their most flourishing and palmy state. Spain 
had not enjoyed, but abused her strength ; and if the maxim be just, 
that an immeasurable ambition is the ruin of nations, never was 
country better entitled to destruction. As early as the reign of 
Charles V. the kingdom had been emptied both of men and treasure, 
to support foreign wars, which were carried on for German interests, 
and which, though on the whole successful, conferred little benefit on 
Spain. These contests were followed by the less glorious, and still 
more sanguinary campaigns in the Netherlands. Such long protracted 
wars, with the prodigious armaments which were fitted out, and 
expensive intrigues and negotiations carried on in France and 
England during the reign of Philip II, drained the kingdom of its 
wealth. Even after that monarch had renounced the sovereignty 
of the United Provinces, the claim of the Infanta Isabella and her 
husband, the Archduke Albert, still required to be supported by 
Spanish armies and by Spanish gold.’—vol. i. p. 9. 


The wealth so expended, no means were taken to restore. 
Spain in the days of her liberty had both commerce and 
manufactures ; but these gradually sunk during the despotism, 
and the discovery of the gold-mines extinguished them. To 
possess money without labour, and thereby to form the apparent 
fountain-head of the wealth which is to be scattered abroad, 
has always formed one of the brightest visions of human ambition, 
and served to constitute the general distinction betwixt the pro- 
ceres and the plebs. Such dreams the Spaniards founded on their 
mines, gonsidering their country as a kind of aristocrat amon 
nations, and one which was only to buy, while other nations sold. 
The Spanish colonies were remarkable for paying and enriching 
almost from the moment of their discovery. This, however, 
only continued while they plundered the natives of gold, or 
found it in the streams, and thereby procured it on better terms 
than other nations, who had to dig for it or buy it. They 
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were not to be expected to reflect, that if the precious metals 
continued to be thus lightly and abundantly discovered, 
they would cease to be that representative of wealth which the 
limited supply and the labour required for acquirement had 
made them. And after the gold was more sparingly supplied, 
the country came to consider it as a thing by far too precious 
to be put to use. In short, the precious metals were not 
to be an object on which capital and labour were to be laid out 
to advantage, but their bare existence was to make the king- 
dom richer than other kingdoms. They were to ornament the 
throne of the king, and the palaces of the grandees. In this 
view their exportation was prohibited ; and the mountains of 
plate accumulated in the house of a grandee who could scarcely 
procure such a portion of the fruits of industry as a glass 
window, were no better criterion of wealth, than the gold 
ornaments on the naked inhabitants of St. Domingo, which had 
attracted the cupidity of the companions of Columbus. A few 
— referring to the magnificence and the poverty of 

pain during the seventeenth century, will best illustrate this 
point. The following is a description of the display of greatness, 
at the reception of Louise d’Orleans the bride of Charles II. in 
1680. 


*The Queen mounted her horse which was a fiery Andalusian, 
about eleven o'clock of the forenoon. Her long hair fell loose over 
her shoulders and forehead. She wore a richly embroidered riding 
habit and a small fardingal. Her hat was adorned with white and 
carnation-coloured plumes, and was tucked up on one side by a 
diamond clasp, whence hung the celebrated pearl called Peregrina, 
which was of inestimable value, and as large as a small pear. She 
bore on one of her fingers the King’s chief diamond, which surpassed 
in size and lustre every gem in the world. But the grace dis- 
played by the Queen in all her movements, particularly in the 
management of her steed, and the charms of her person, attracted far 
more admiration than the jewels, dazzling as they were, by which 
she was adorned. She was now in the first bloom and radiance of 
youth,—her aspect was mild and her mien graceful.—her eyes were 
black, large, and lively,—her eyebrows arched,—her lips rosy but 
somewhat thick,—and her hair, which she wore in great profusion, of 
a dark chestnut colour.’ 

‘The drummers and trumpeters of the town, dressed in black and 
red suits, preceded the whole cavalcade; then came the Alcades 
of the court,—the knights of the three military orders, in cloaks 
embroidered with gold,—the officers of the King’s household in 
white robes and hats studded with diamonds, and the Mayordomos 
of the Queen. These officers, who were mostly grandees of Spain, 
were all mounted on beautiful steeds, and were attended by their 
pages or grooms, in Jiveries of gold or silver brocade, mixed with 
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eoloured silk. The equerries of the Queen walked on foot immediately 
before her ; the Count de Villa-Mayna, Chief Usher, was on her right 
hand, holding the horse’s reins, and a canopy was carried over her 
head. The Duchess of Terranueva, who was the worst feature in 
the procession, was immediately behind her royal mistress, mounted 
on a mule, and dressed as a Duenna, with a terrific hat on her head. 
Eight of the Queen’s maids of honour, some of whom were extremely 
beautiful, and belonged to the noblest families in the realm, next 
appeared, all covered with diamonds and embroidery, and mounted 
on fine horses,—each with two gentlemen of the court walking by 
her side. The Queen’s coaches, and several caparisoned horses, which 
were led by grooms in magnificent liveries, went after them, and the 
guards of the Lancilla brought up the rear.’ ba ” ° 

‘ For several successive deys there was a continuation of all sorts of 
entertainments. Bullfights, the chace, and theatrical amusements, 
followed each other with little intermission. Sometimes the King 
and Queen went to sup with the Queen Mother, at her residence in 
the mansion of Uzeda; while, at other times, she was regaled in the 
royal palace. All the ladies of distinction had the honour of kissing 
the Queen’s hand, and the members of the Council of State were 
admitted to her presence to pay their duty and respect. During the 
whole course of the entertainments and festivals, the grandees vied 
with each other in the splendour of their equipages, and the number 
of their retinue. Several of them, during nine successive days, 
displayed nine different liveries, each more gorgeous than the pre- 
ceding ; and they sometimes carried their jealous competition so far 
as to overset each others coaches in the streets.’—vol. ii. pp. 168-72. 


The next passage refers more generally to the household 
expenditure of the nobility.— 


‘ Almost every family could boast of an ancestor who had heen Viceroy 
in Mexico or Peru, or in some other region of mines. Several 
Grandees, it is said, had 1,200 dozen of silver dishes and as many 
plates, and a nobleman was thought very ill provided, who had not 
at least 800 dozen of dishes and 200 dozen of plates. ‘These were 
generally ranged on enormous and lofty sideboards, to which the menials 
ascended by silver steps. ‘The sideboard of the Duke of Albuquerque 
had forty silver ladders, and when he died in the middle of the 
17th century, six weeks were fully occupied in weighing and taking 
inventories of the gold and silver vessels.’—vol. ii. p. 381. 


Now follows the other side of the picture.— 


‘The present state of the national finances was the worst feature in 
the political aspect of Spain. As far back as the time of the Emperor 
Charles, the debt had become enormous, and difficulties had often 
been found in the payment of the immense armies which that monarch 
maintained. At the close of the reign of his successor, public credit was 
reduced so low, that the Genoese and other Italian merchants, from 
whom Philip II, had already borrowed largely, refused any further 
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advances. To remedy the immediate embarrassments and incon< 
veniences that resulted from the deficiency in pecuniary supplies, the 
Duke of Lerma raised the nominal value of copper coin, or silver 
alloyed with copper, to that of pure silver. In consequence of this 
absurd and dangerous expedient, a quantity of counterfeit copper 
money had been poured into Spain by the neighbouring nations, who 
received for it silver in return. This state of matters continued 
during the reign of Philip TV ; and silver too was then raised above 
its former nominal valuation. Suddenly the present King [Charles IT.] 
as we have seen, issued an edict, which diminished by two-thirds the 
value of the coinage of the precious metals, and altogether suppressed 
the circulation of brass or copper.money. Foreigners thus obtained, 
at an undue rate, the copper coin, in which there was a considerable 
mixture of silver. They also purchased up the fine gold and silver 
species, which had been so much reduced in value, and exported it 
with advantage to other realms. All this perhaps might have been 
attended with no permanent disadvantage amongst an intelligent and 
industrious people, but the sudden depreciation of the metals proved 
fatal in Spain.’ 

‘The public treasury early felt the dangerous and never failing 
consequence of tampering with the currency. The Spanish ministry 
was now continually harassed by the demands of foreign Ambassadors, 
for debts which had been long due to their masters. A special 
messenger arrived from the Elector of Brandenburgh, to seek repay- 
ment of several large sums which had been advanced in Joan to the 
King of Spain during the French war. The court amused him for a 
long while with promises and the most paltry remittances. Atlength, 
however, he procured an assignation to the value of 50,000 crowns 
in bullion, which was shortly expected to arrive from America. He 
accordingly set out for Seville, in order to obtain it. But the Council 
of Commerce in that town had already received private instructions 
not to deliver over the bullion. The German emissary returned to 
Madrid much chagrined at his disappointment, and justly indignant 
at the treatment he had received. He renewed his applications, which 
all proved as fruitless as his former instances, and then, by order of 
his master, quitted the capital of Spain, protesting in the strongest 
terms against the breach of faith that had been committed, and 
threatening the court with the resentment and hostility of the Elector 
and his allies. A gold chain, worth about 100 pistoles, was presented 
to him on the eve of his departure. But he returned the paltry gift as 
an affront and insult to his master. The Elector afterwards carried 
his threats into execution, and having hired a squadron of privateers, 
overpaid himself by the seizure of a Spanish vessel, loaded with 
treasure, which his ships encountered at sea near Ostend.’ 

‘The Ambassador of the Seven United Provinces demanded a 
special audience of the King, in order to solicit payment of a large 
sum, which had been due to them by the crown of Spain since the 
year 1675. Charles gave the usual answer of ‘ Veremos ;’ but, in the 
evening he sent for the Duke of Medina-Celi, to whom he said, that 
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he had never known of so much debt where there was so little money 
to pay it; and he declared, that if this state of embarrassment 
continued, he would shut himself up in his palace and give audience 
to none of his creditors. The Duke contented himself with replying, 
that matters would shortly assume a totally different aspect, and that 
in the mean while, the Dutch were rich enough to wait some time 
longer for reimbursement.’ 

‘ An emissary of the Duke of Savoy had for four years solicited 
payment of the subsidies which had been promised, and were now due 
to that Prince; but all his efforts to obtain a settlement proving 
ineffectual, he quitted Spain in disgust. The envoys of several other 
states took their departure for similar reasons; and those who 
remained, only stayed in order to persecute the ministry with their 
claims, and to complain of the violations of faith to which the Spanish 
government was in some measure compelled by the deplorable state of 
its finances. The Ambassadors of Spain at foreign courts were in 
consequence insulted or neglected, and privileges formerly conceded 
to their character were now withdrawn.’ 

‘ Nor were the claims of its own subjects better attended to by the 
Spanish government than those of alien princes. The troops deserted 
on the frontiers for want of pay, and-at Madrid the soldiers of the 
royal guard deserted daily to the convents, and struggled there with 
the crowd of mendicants for a morsel of the charitable distribution 
doled out at the gates. Officers of the army and governors of fortresses 
quitted their duty and employments, in order to urge at Madrid in 
person, those claims which they had hitherto in vain represented by 
letters or memorials. The Marquis of Balbo, and several other 
Italian officers from Naples and Milan, who had been long at Madrid 
attempting to procure payment of what was due for their military 
services, were obliged to return home without having attained their 
object ; and no excuse was offered by the court for this conduct, 
except the extreme poverty in which it was sunk.’ 

‘ But not only was the crown unable to satisfy these larger claims, 
or fulfil its more important engagements. Such was the inconceivable 
penury to which it was reduced, that it was found as difficult to procure 
50 ducats as 50,000. Money could thus be no longer raised for the 
most pressing occasions, however trifling might be the cost. Couriers 
charged with urgent and important despatches on affairs of state, 
were often unable to quit Madrid, for want of the funds necessary to 
defray the immediate expenses of their journeys. Some officers of the 
royal household having waited for payment of what was due to them, 
as long as they could without absolutely reducing themselves to 
beggary, peremptorily demanded their dismission, and were only 
retained by force and menaces. All the grooms, however, belonging 
to the royal stables, who had not received their rations or wages for 
two years, contrived to escape from their service, and the horses 
remained for some time uncurried and unfed. A table which had been 
kept up at the King’s cost for the gentlemen of the bedchamber, was 
now totally unsupplied ; and money was even frequently wanting to 
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defray the daily expenses of the board of a monarch who was master 
of Mexico and Peru! ‘The household of the Queen Mother, which 
had hitherto been maintained at its full establishment, now began to 
feel the effects of the general destitution. ‘The rations provided for 
her domestics were withheld; and on lodging their complaints at 
court, they were told, with a sort of Cervantic humour, that the royal 
coffers were now all standing open, and they might come to supply 
themselves.’ 

‘The Marquis of Grana, who had recently been appointed the 
Austrian Ambassador to Madrid, was much distressed at the misery 
of a court so closely allied to his master. He publicly declared, that 
it far exceeded anything of which he had formed a conception, and 
that he would not have accepted so painful a situation, if he had 
believed that it existed to the extent he now discovered.’ 

‘In this wretched state of penury, it will readily be believed that 
the court learned with the severest regret, that a sum of 200,000 crowns 
which the Viceroy of Naples had amassed with the utmost difficulty, 
had been seized on its voyage by eight galley-slaves, who were part of 
the crew of the felucen in which it had been embarked, and who 
having taken possession of the vessel, sailed with their plunder to the 
coast of Africa. The Viceroy received an order from Madrid to replace 
the sum thus lost, by mortgaging the revenues of the royal domains 
in Italy, but no one would advance funds on such security.’ 

‘ Scarcity of money, dearness of provisions, and want of employment, 
produced discontents, and at length open insurrections at Madrid, and 
in other parts of Spain. The masons, who had been a numerous class 
of tradesmen in the capital, and were dying of hunger, began to rob 
and murder the wealthy inhabitants, in order to supply their more 
pressing wants. As their crimes remained unpunished, they soon 
increased in numbers and audacity. They at last assembled in great 
multitudes in a remote part of the city, and resolved to break open 
and plunder the houses of several magistrates, whom they accused as 
the authors of the present misfortunes. The shoemakers about the 
same time, in consequence of some unpopular regulations concerning 
the price of their articles of trade, congregated in a tumultuous body 
in the court of the Palace. They crowded under the windows of the 
King’s apartments, and vociferated with all their force the formidable 
cry of “ Viva el Rey y muera el mal gobierno.” As soon as the King 
heard them he came to the balcony, and was in the utmost astonish- 
ment and alarm at beholding such an assemblage of people, whose 
numbers too were every moment augmenting. His Majesty sent for 
the President of Castile, who by his orders entered into a treaty with 
them, promising redress of all their grievances, and permission to sell 
shoes at whatever price they chose. The shoemakers immediately 
proclaimed this privilege by sound of trumpets in all the most public 
quarters of the city. Perhaps the concession thus obtained might be 
suitable enough in itself, but it was of evil precedent, and soon gave 
rise to demands by tradesmen, which were obviously unreasonable, and 
were enforced by renewed disturbances. The police was utterly inade- 
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quate for the protection of the inhabitants. Murders were committed 
in the face of day with impunity. Bravoes with swords at their sides, 
or daggers in their hands, swaggered through the open streets and 
squares of the capital, disturbing the public peace, and setting at 
defiance the officers of justice. ‘he more wealthy inhabitants almost 
daily received threatening and anonymous letters, enjoining them to 
deposit money in particular places indicated to them, under menaces 
of poison or assassination.’ 

* But, in fact, those usually considered as the more wealthy classes, 
were in no better situation than the lower orders. After having pledged 
their jewels and plate, they found themselves without effects or credit. 
In many quarters of the kingdom, such was the scarcity of coin, that, 
as a medium of exchange, cattle were given in barter for grain, and 
one sort of cloth for another. The bankers had no cash, and the 
merchants no merchandize. Some deputies who arrived at Madrid 
from the Council of Commerce at Seville, represented that their once 
flourishing and populous city was reduced to one-fourth of the number 
of inhabitants which it had contained about fifty years ago. In several 
parts, indeed, of the kingdom, particularly in Andalusia, such was 
the misery, that many persons daily died of hunger. On hearing of 
this last consummation of wretchedness, the King was much affected, 
and declared to his minister that such a state of things could be no 
longer endured. But as usual, he received some general assurances of 
amendment, and the distresses, for the time, were no more thought of.’ 
—vol. ii. pp. 220-6. 

The kingdom in the course of this process, had the fortune 
to be assisted by a congenial ruler in the prime minister 
Olivarez. History has unfortunately shown that despots are 
not all born with powers equal to support their rule; and when 
one of the caste is too weak in intellect, or too young, or too 
old, to endamage the destinies of a nation in his own proper 
person, his power of doing evil is transferred to some deputy, 
who from his persevering plausibility, the recommendation of a 
priest or mistress, a superexcellently ornamented doublet, or a 
fine person opportunely exhibited by a fall from a horse in the 
royal presence, may be determined to be a fit and proper person 
to rule the destinies of a nation. Olivarez was one of three 
remarkable men, who at the same period ruled the councils of 
three young princes, and might be said to hold in their hands 
the destinies of Europe. Of these, Richelieu, who defied his 
king, slew the royal favourite Cinque Mars, imprisoned the Duke 
of Orleans, and held a similar fate over Anne of Austria, was 
oe the boldest man and the best governor. The 
object of his vast exertions was to be the prime minister of a 
great and powerful nation ; and he would not have committed 
an act of cruelty, or plunged the nation in war, for a mere breach 
of courtly etiquette, or to support the pride of a stately name 
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without more solid advantage. With Olivarez, the greatness 
of his master’s country and his own station, were things given; 
what he had to find, at any cost to mankind, was the means of 
making them acknowledged. As to the third, the ‘formosus 
Alexis’ Buckingham, his qualities for becoming a minister were 
of that inscrutable kind, which apprehensions like that of his 
master are alone capable of appreciating and explaining. Buck- 
ingham and Olivarez had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with each other during the celebrated sojourn of Prince Charles 
at the Spanish Court; but their cordiality did not improve 
on their intercourse, and all Europe felt the effects of their 
distaste. As the Lord Keeper Williams sagaciously remarked 
to James, ‘If my Lord Marquis will give honour to the Count 
Duke Olivarez, and remember he is the favourite of Spain, or 
if Olivarez will show honourable civility to my Lord mal 
remembering he is the favourite of England, the wooing may be 
prosperous ; but if my Lord Marquis shall forget where he is, 
and not stoop to Olivarez, or if Olivarez, forgetting what guest 
he hath received with the Prince, bear himself like a Castilian 
— to my Lord Marquis, the provocation may cross your 

ajesty’s good intention.” The event was much as the Lord 
Keeper had predicted; the prime ministers quarrelled about 
precedence of coaches, and the right to sit in the neigh- 
bourhood of the real presence of royalty. Buckingham insulted 
Olivarez, and Olivarez retorted with cold contempt; and 
such was the effect of the clashing of these high spirits in the 
mysterious affair of the Spanish and English match, that some 
authors have given them the credit of having effected its 
abrupt termination, with all its consequences of wars abroad, 
and acrimony at home. 

The first act of Olivarez on becoming prime minister, was to 
disperse the adherents of his precursor the Duke of Lerma, 
and with a decided infraction of the moral principle which 
speaks of honour among thieves, to put to death Rodrigo de 
Calderon, because he had acquired more than his due share of 
plunder, and rivalled the new Premier in pandering to the vices 
of the Prince. It seems to have been the practice for each 
successive minister of Spain, to go through the forms of some 
great act for the amelioration of the country; and Olivarez 
accordingly issued a Rescript to the different provinces of Spain, 
‘ requiring the magistracy of each district to collect information 
concerning the causes of the distresses of the country, and to 
communicate such advice accompanied by their reasons, as 
they should judge most useful ;’ but like a Parliamentary Com- 
mission, the project stopped with inquiry. 
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It fell to Olivarez, immediately on his accession, to direct for 

a period the Thirty Years war. A truce of twelve vears with the 
United Provinces having expired, Spinola was ordered to besiege 
Bergen-op-Zoom ; but the great Italian was baffled, and a court 
which calculated on victory as its natural right, gave him few 
thanks for his exertions, This was followed by the siege of Breda, 
and after receiving the imperious direction ‘ Marques sumais 
Breda,’ a protracted, desolating, and expensive siege com- 
pelled the famished garrison to surrender. It was at this period 
that Olivarez chose for the glory of the kingdom, and with a view 
to establishing a Spanish authority over the whole of Italy, to 
commence those disputes with France, which continued with 
little intermission till a Bourbon sat on the throne of Spain. On 
the succession to the Duchies of Mantua and Montferrat being 
opened to a French subject Charles Duke of Nevers, the Spanish 
government resolved to support the pretensions of Ferdinand 
Duke of Guastalla, the representative of a more distant col- 
lateral line. In furtherance of this project, it was thought ne- 
cessary to besiege Casal, and Gonzalo de Cordova having been 
found incapable, Spinola was appointed to succeed him in the 
government of Milan, and the conduct of the siege. The en- 
terprize was difficult, but Spinola had earned the hatred of 
Olivarez by criticizing his policy; and the minister, instead of 
supplies suited to the execution, sent only reproaches and 
— commands to accomplish his will more speedily. 
pinola had at first opposed the project, but having once com- 
menced the siege he resolved vigorously to pursue it ; and when 
on the eve of victory, a cessation of arms determined on without 
his consent, deprived him of what he conceived the reward of his 
exertions. Disgust and disappointment brought him speedily to 
the grave. Among the nobles of Spain, Olivarez found men 
whose genius was less able to rival the splendour of his own 
station, to succeed the brave Genoese; and the authority 
of Spain speedily sunk in Italy, while Prince Frederic Henry 
soon drove her troops from the United Provinces, Richelieu was 
at this time anxious for an opportunity of commencing a decided 
war with Spain, whose minister had diligently furthered the do- 
mestic dissensions of France. It had been his first design to 
coalesce with the Dutch, but Olivarez did not long withhold from 
him a more legitimate cause for war in favour of a Roman 
Catholic Prince. The Elector of Treves having detached him- 
self from the Catholic Alliance, and placed himself under the 
protection of France, a body of Spanish troops entered the city 
of Treves, cut the garrison to pieces, and carried the Elector 
prisoner to Vienna, Under the Cardinal Infante, the war was for 
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some time carried on with success, and Olivarez directed the 
invasion of France in three different places. The capital of 
France was for some time considered in danger, but the good 
genius of Olivarez came to its assistance, and the Spanish army 
was not provided with supplies sufficient for the enterprizes so 
readily planned. 


* During this season,’ says Mr. Dunlop, ‘ when the Cardinal Infante 
was left without pay for the support of his troops, and was unable 
from want of supplies either to prosecute advantages or ward off 
attacks, the most enormous sums were lavished at Madrid, in cele- 
bration of the election of Ferdinand King of Hungary, as King of the 
Romans. The festivals lasted forty-two days, during which there were 
incessant exhibitions of dances, comedies, masquerades, bull-fights, 
cane-plays, and all sorts of follies.’—vol. i. p. 197. 


But if the supplies were insufficient for the conduct of the 
war, it was managed that they should press heavily enough on 
the nation. The French having directed their efforts towards 
the frontiers of Spain, took the fortress of Salsas in Roussillon. 
To procure assistance to recover it, forcible levies were made 
in the usual spirit of Spanish arrogance, in the neighbouring 
province of Catalonia. 


* You not only,’ says Olivarez in a letter to the Viceroy, ‘ doubt of 
the success of the siege, but talk of raising it. This, in my estima- 
tion, would be the greatest dishonour that could befall the monarchy, 
and consequently the most sensible affliction I could myself suffer. 
As L have written at full length on this subject to the Marquess of 
Balbases, I shall only say in reference to the want of forage and pro- 
visions, which begins to be felt in the camp, that if you especially, and 
all his Majesty’s other officers in the principality, as also the nobility 
and corporations, do not compel the inhabitants to bear to you, on 
their shoulders, all the corn and fodder which can be anywhere found, 
you will fail in the duty you owe to your King, to the blood which 
flows in your veins, and to your own preservation. If the privileges of 
the province can be reconciled with the maxims I inculcate, it may 
be well to respect them; but if they occasion one hour's delay, I shall 
publicly proclaim, that he who stands on them is the enemy of God, 
his lineage, and his country.’ 


Again :— 

‘ If the pioneers do not chuse to come voluntarily, compel them, 
though you should lead them tied and bound. Though they should 
exclaim against your proceedings, though they should threaten to 
stone you, let not that deter you. Give disgust and offence to all 
without scruple. I will be responsible for whatever you do. 1 shall 


not concern myself provided Spain preserve her honour, and that we 
are not scorned by the French.’—vol. i. p. 206. 


This, added to a predatory excursion by the court for the 
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purpose of collecting ‘ voluntary’ supplies, roused the Cata- 
lonians to disaffection. In 1640, Olivarez proposed to abolish 
certain privileges enjoyed by the Catalonians, for the purpose 
of equalizing taxation through the country. The principle was 
not a bad one, but the change was made by simple royal au- 
thority, and the first step towards its enforcement was the seizure 
of a fund at the disposal of the city of Barcelona, and the im- 
prisonment of a member of the municipal incorporation who 
remonstrated against the act. Remonstrances were the first 
fruit of these measures ; but when an insolent soldiery pillaged 
the towns and devastated the fields as those of a conquered 
country, and the viceroy refused to allow the claims of the pil- 
laged inhabitants to be pleaded in any court, the province burst 
into a ferocious rebellion, conducted on both sides on a system 
of treachery and extermination. This division afforded a footing 
to the arms of France, during that degrading war of which even 
Clarendon could speak with disgust, and which could only find 
a congenial memorialist in Count Anthony Hamilton, to whom 
the , om sacrificed in the trials of skill between Condé 
and Turenne, were a subject for pleasing discourse. 

The Revolution of Portugal was another effect of the policy 
of Olivarez. Ona principle successfully imitated in modern 
times, he sedulously treated that country as a conquered pro- 
vince. All offices of consequence were bestowed on Spaniards, 
or on those natives who in exchange for preferment sold them- 
selves body and soul to the interests of Spain; and all supplies 
derived from the country, were employed on subjects peculiarly 
Spanish. It is not intended to enter ona detail of this well 
executed revolt, but it may not be impertinent to seize a passing 
moment, to record one opinion in favour of a prince, who seems 
scarcely to have met with justice from historians,—John of 
Braganza, King of Portugal. Because he did not readily yield 
to the solicitations of an intriguing servant and an ambitious 
wife, he has been accused of pusillanimity. The success how- 
ever with which he finally conducied the conspiracy, and 
warded off the treachery of Olivarez after it was completed, 
show that he neither wanted courage nor discrimination ; 
and as the same writers have recorded his answer to the soli- 
citations of his wife, that ‘ he would willingly venture his own 
life for the liberty of his countrymen,’ it may be admitted that 
in one instance a prince was found unwilling to pass to the 
throne over the bodies of his fellow men. 

It was with difficulty that Olivarez, after having so far con- 
summated his unpopularity that it reached the ear even of the 
king, could be dismissed; as he contrived to banish the subject 
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from the royal intellect, by a persevering succession of exhibi- 
tions, journies, and field sports. At length he was driven with 
ignominy from the court, but he left one more mark of his brand, 
in the renowned revolt of Naples which shortly followed. The 
kingdom of Naples had fallen into the hands of the kings 
of Aragon, at a period when the term ‘ balance of power’ was 
unknown as a cloak to royal rapacity ; and the system of ad- 
ministering its government, rendered it a fit field for dis- 
playing the worst form which a revolution can assume. It is 
needless to detail what have so often figured in history ;— 
the clamours of a people rendered wild by a system of despotism 
which prevented their forming any conception of the nature 
of civil freedom, or of a government based on its — i 
the acts of deception and treachery which aided the system 
they had groaned under, in driving them on to outrage ;—the 
bold prompt man, ignorant, naturally hot-headed, and speedily 
intoxicated by the enjoyment of power, whom their depraved 
appetites chose as a not unnatural exchange for the hereditary 
madness and folly which previously ruled over them ;—the 
dark attempts of the power de jure to strike at the power de 
facto, by those legitimate instruments of tottering authority, 
hired assassins and armed robbers;—the final insanity, and 
caricatured imitation of his precursors, of the extraordinary 
mortal so! singularly elevated, and the expert and successful 
efforts made to cheat the people out of everything for which 
they had stipulated. 

Olivarez having been dismissed, and according to practice 
having undergone persecutions which he did not long survive, 
Philip anticipated Louis XIV, in declaring that he should in 
future act without a minister. He found it however somewhat 
difficult to keep his resolution, and finally adopted Don Louis 
de Haro, a nephew of Olivarez. This minister seems to have 
possessed few remarkable qualities of any kind ; but in him the 
Spaniards were at least relieved from the pride and tyranny 
which distinguished his uncle. He had the merit of perhaps 
saving the country, by negotiating the peace of the Pyrenees 
and the marriage of Louis XIV with the Infanta; and as an ac- 
knowledgement of the gratitude of his wearied countrymen, re- 
ceived the since memorable title of ‘ the Prince of the Peace.’ 

Philip IV. was succeeded in 1665 by his son Charles II, an 
infant, only old enough to give satisfactory evidence of that 
extreme mental and bodily imbecility which distinguished him 
among kings. 


‘ After the proclamation, such was the debility of this royal infant, 
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that his demise was almost daily expected ; and till he was ten years old 
he was brought up in the arms and on the knees of the ladies of the 
palace, without ever having ever been permitted to put his foot on the 
ground. His ceaseless wailings testified his bodily infirmities and 
sufferings, and alarmed his anxious subjects with the dread of war, an 
interregnum, or subjection to foreign dominion.’—vol. ii. p. 2. 


So favourable an opportunity for cabals and court dissensions 
as the minority of this wretched king, was not thrown away. 
The queen dowager, Mary Anne daughter of the Emperor 
Ferdinand III, was by the will of Philip appointed regent, 
with a council of government, which held power according 
to the measure in which it approved her designs, and her 
designs were measured by the wishes of the court of Vienna. 
For her Austrian confessor father Nithard she managed to 
procure a seat in the council, and this ambitious jesuit, who 
seems to have known none of the duties of a statesman but 
insolence, became the ruler of Spain. The opposing interest 
was headed by the second Don John of Austria, a natural son 
of Philip, or presumed to have, been so; undoubtedly the 
brightest ornament of Spain at that period, and a man whose 
acquirements cast disgrace on those who were connected with 
the house of Austria by surer and more legitimate ties. Very 
early in life, by a mixture of firmness and affability, he pacified 
Naples. He afterwards mainly assisted in subduing Catalonia ; 
ond though not always successful, especially in Portugal and 
the Netherlands, he was the only general whom Spain possessed 
capable of being classed with Turenne, Conde, Schomberg, 
or Houdancourt. He was a man too of scientific and literary 
acquirements, and decidedly of abilities as a statesman, accord- 
ing to the lights which his country possessed. Before the 
death of Philip, Don John had been sent to an honourable 
banishment; and it was decided that he should have no share in 
the regency, but he soon founded a powerful party against the 
Queen and Nithard. Mutual accusations of the blackest crimes 
passed between the parties, and there is no doubt that those 
who could so readily accuse, were capable of commission. 

The Queen accused Don John of an attempt to murder her 
minister, confiscated his revenues, and compelled him to fly. 
The terrors of the Inquisition were also employed against him ; 
but Aragon and Catalonia declared in his favour, and he finally 
expelled the jesuit, who being more ambitious for his order 
than for himself, formed a solitary instance of a Spanish 
minister chusing to retire from office a poor man. The Queen 
fed the ambition of Don John, and continued to keep him at 
the same time distant from the seat of government, by agreeing 
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to his being declared Vicar-General of the Crown, in Aragon, 
Catalonia, Valencia, the Balearic Isles, and Sardinia. She 
continued to rule a discontented people till the majority of her 
son, when it was generally hoped that Don John would be 
called on to head the government. But the Queen by protesta- 
tions and tears preserved her power; and on his appearance at 
court, Don John was ordered to return to Saragossa. After the 
dismissal of Nithard she had been under the unlimited 
influence of Fernando Valenzuela, a favourite far more dan- 
gerous than Nithard, and possessing an influence more powerful 
than that of religion. The insolence of such a minion 
strengthened the influence of Don John, who finally prevailed 
over the feeble mind of the King. The Queen was directed 
to confine herself to her palace, and Valenzuela was ordered to 
leave Madrid. In not ill founded terror, he fled for protection 
to the sanctuary of the Escurial. There the foes of his 
administration hunted him, and after a search of several days 
found him concealed behind a pannel. The hiding-place he 
chose, is supposed to have saved him from the scaffold; 
as a dread was entertained of offending the Pope, who 
excommunicated the violators of the convent, and his enemies 
were content with forfeiting his treasure, sending him in chains 
to Manilla, and imprisoning his wife and children in a nunnery. 
Having satisfactorily annihilated his opponents, Don John 
entered on the government a popular minister, but did not 
long remain so. It was remarked that he too nearly imitated 
royalty, by allowing no seats to be placed in his chamber of 
audience for foreign ambassadors; and this important manifesta- 
tion, added to the circumstance that the country was filled with 
spies, and that the king was kept in profound ignorance of his 
duties, gave him the reputation of an ambitious and tyrannical 
minister. To improve the condition of Spain, he probably 
found to be beyond the ability of his intellect ; and disappoint- 
ment working on his ambitious mind, is said to have produced 
his death. 

The peace of the Pyrenees in the mean time, had done little 
to curb the aggressive propensities of powerful France. Although 
Louis on his marriage with the Infanta had renounced his right 
to any part of the Spanish succession; on the ground of 
peculiarities in the law of succession in that territory, he laid 
claim to the Burgundian estates. He did so with all politeness, 
waiting for the opinion of counsel, and unwilling to show how 
easily he could accomplish his wishes, until he gave the 
Spaniards a fair hearing. In the career of his victories, he was 


obstructed by the peace of Aix la Chapelle, and Spain 
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unwillingly acceded to'a measure which allowed her to preserve 
the remainder of her provinces. Spain was again involved with 
France during the celebrated war of 1672, so disgraceful to 
England, and in which by a singular revolution, the Dutch and 
Spanish fought side by side. Bad government had now done 
its worst. The country had neither soldiers nor money.— 

* At this period the resources of the Spanish treasury were exhausted, 

and the Government had no inducements to offer, which could com- 
pensate for the hardships and dangers of a military life. The inhabitants 
of Madrid would scarcely have discovered that the nation was at war, 
if they had not successively received intelligence of the loss of Franche 
Compté, of nearly the whole Spanish Netherlands and Sicily, as also 
of the total annihilation of their marine.’—vol. ii. p. 83. 
In 1678 Louis captured Ghent, and opened to his troops a 
road through the dismembered Spanish possessions to Antwerp. 
Ypres fell immediately after, and the Spanish were everywhere 
beaten except at Messina in Sicily, where the French disgusted 
their allies the revolted natives. Even after all these disasters, 
however, the pride of the Spaniards would not allow them to 
depart from the conditions of the treaty of the Pyrenees, or 
even to accept terms founded on that of Aix la Chapelle. They 
were gratified however in contributing to the treaty of Nimeguen 
an ambassador excelling all the others in splendour; and with 
great difficulty, and not till the Dutch deserted the war, were 
they persuaded to accept a peace which saved their country 
from dismemberment. 

Spain again purchased a little tranquillity by a marriage. 
In 1679, Louise d’Orleans, made the entry into Spain, of which 
the magnificence is above described, Of the difference in 
manners between the French and Spanish court at that period, 
a curious picture is presented, in the change which this 
princess underwent. Young, beautiful, and high-spirited, in 
the midst of a glittering court where she was the observed of 
all observers, and aspiring at the time to the hand of the 
Dauphin, she felt bitterly the political necessity which made 
her the companion of a bigoted imbecile, and transferred her 
to his sombre palaces, where words were seldom uttered, and 
solemn gravity ever prevailed. Her reign began with an 
uncomfortable supper, and the still more uncomfortable 
presence of the Duchessof Terranueva (thesame that made herself 
so conspicuous in the procession by her terrific cap), who in 
virtue of her office as Suse Mayor, was as much mistress 
of the queen, as the queen was nominally mistress of Spain. 
The queen was not allowed to visit, or admit visitors. There 
were grave doubts on the subject of her right to look out 
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of window; she was prohibited speaking in French, and as 
she did not know the Spanish language, her conversation was 
very limited. The particular time at which she should retire to 
bed, was fixed by certain laws, and when she accidentally 
forgot them, her maids of honour brought them to her recol- 
lection by a better observance of time than place. She 
was not left however entirely without enlightened amusements. 
She attended a bullfight, at which two men were conspicuously 
killed, and an Auto da Fé was got up for her special grati- 
fication. She was still, however, surrounded by a barrier of 
form, which prevented vulgar hands from touching her sacred 
person, even for the salvation of her life. 


‘The amusement in which she was most frequently indulged, was 
the privilege of accompanying the King to the chase. His Majesty 
had presented her with a spirited steed from Andalusia; and a cir- 
cumstance which occurred one day when she had mounted it in the 
court of the palace, displays, in a striking point of view, the 
ridiculous forms established at the palace of Madrid. The animal 
having begun to rear, the Queen fell from her seat, and her foot 
having been entangled in the stirrup, the horse dragged her along. 
Charles, who saw this accident from the balcony of one of the palace 
windows, became motionless from terror. The court at the moment 
was filled with guards and grandees, but no one dared to run the 
hazard of assisting her Majesty in this peril, as it was a species of 
treason for any one to touch the person of a Consort of Spain; and, 
which one would hardly expect, it is a more heinous offence to touch 
her foot, than any other part of her body. At length two Spanish 
cavaliers, Don Louis De Las Torres and Don Jayme de Sotomayor, 
resolved at all risks to save their Queen. The former seized the 
bridle of the palfrey, while his companion extricated her Majesty's 
foot from the stirrup. Having rendered her this service, they went 
home with all possible expedition, and ordered their steeds to be 
saddled, that they might fly from the resentment of the King. The 
young Count of Penaranda, who was the friend of both, approached 
the Queen, and respectfully informed her of the danger in which her 

reservers might be placed, unless she interceded in their favour. 

is Majesty, who had now come to the spot, listened to the entreaties 
which she offered up to him, and a messenger who was immediately 
despatched with a pardon to the cavaliers, reached them just in time 
to prevent their flight into a foreign land.’—vol. ii. p. 20]. 


The Duchess of Terranueva, however, at last carried her 
principles of Spanish etiquette beyond the bounds of human 
patience. The Queen’s dogs were kicked down stairs, and the 
necks of her favourite parrots twisted because they chattered 
French. The Queen finally applied to her husband to have the 
female tormentor removed from her situation. 
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‘Such a proposition had never before been made in Spain, and 
the King after a long silence produced by the amazement into 
which he was thrown, answered, that there was no precedent fora 
Queen changing her Camarera Mayor. Her Majesty, however, 
replied, that he had shown her so many marks of kindness of which 
his predecessors had left no example, that she counted on obtaining 
this favour also. Charles then consented, but he warned her to be 
careful in her choice of a successor to the Duchess, since any future 
change would be altogether impracticable. —vol. ii. p. 206. 


During the transaction of these important matters, there 
were several competitors for the premiership left vacant by 
the death of Don John of Austria. The Duke of Medina del 
Rio-Seco, Admiral of Castile, was inconsolable because he 
had reached the age of fifty-eight. The Prince of Stigliano, 
was remarkable for so great an amount of indolence, ‘ that 
though he had places and commissions to dispose of to the 
amount of 20,000 ducats a-year, he refused to affix his sig- 
nature to the requisite documents, saying ‘ it was not suitable 
to the generosity of so high qa grandee to trouble himself 
concerning so small a matter.’ The Duke de Ossuna was 
remarkable for his gallantry, and so was the Marquis of 
Liche, one of whose recommendations also was, that had he 
not been interrupted in the career of building, his mansion 
would have rivalled the palace in magnificence. It is inter- 
esting to know that the qualifications of all these great men 
yielded to those of the Duke of Medina Celi. 

The Duke afterwards fell before the influence of the Count 
Oropesa, who attempted some ineffectual financial reforms; while 
in the meantime Louis XIV found himself strong enough to de- 
clare war, on the ground of certain conditions in his favour, which 
he alleged were omitted to be inserted in the Treaty of Nimeguen. 
Spain for once admitted the necessity of suing on unequal terms 
for a peace, which was concluded through the mediation of the 
Dutch. She was still however insulted by France, until the 
League of Augsburg, to which the country was finally a party 
on the death of Louise d’ Orleans, and the marriage of the 
King with Mary Anne of Neuburg. But even when united 
with sturdy allies, Spain being the weaker portion, bore the 
weight of defeats without realizing the advantage of victories ; 
and the Count of Melgar, who succeeded Oropesa in the govern- 
ment, actually consented to a partial dismemberment of the 
Spanish empire, for the preservation of Spain. In the peace 
which followed, Spain was indebted to the prospects of succes- 
sion which were opening to the Bourbon family, for the good 
terms which she obtained. 
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Soon after the Treaty of oe qe the King, who had no 
children, began, at an age which had not reached forty, to show 
symptoms of premature decay, and the greedy eyes of the 
European princes were fixed on his inheritance. The balance 
inclined for some time in favour of the Prince of Bavaria, but 
the Prince died, and the question was again open for the decision 
of the imbecile sinisilnacon decision which was to fix the 
particular leaders under whom the nations of Europe were to 
range themselves in a general war. The respective accomplish- 
ments of the Ambassadors of France and Austria, were at first 
thrown into competition with each other; and the interest of the 
Queen in favour of the latter, was balanced by the affability 
and adroitness of the former. But darker systems were after- 
wards followed. Aided by priests, a disgusting series of in- 
cantations, for which the wretched state of the king’s body and 
mind formed a pretext, were attempted by the French party ; 
and the narrative of the intrigues that followed, is so full of 
minute acts of personal villainy, that an abridgment would 
give little conception of the singular nature of the details. 
Charles II. finished his useless life in November 1700, a month 
after the execution of a will, of which for many years the widows 
and the fatherless in the remotest corners of Europe, dearly 
knew the effects. 

The inference from all this, is only a brick from the mass of 
evidence which history has piled up all over the world, of the 
worthlessness, wretchedness, and contemptibleness of monar- 
chical government, wherever it has not been diluted by the 
control of popular power, to an extent that left little more for 
prerogative to do, than 


‘—in his cage, like parrot fine and gay, ° 
Be kept to strut, look big, and talk away.’ 


The English Tories have insisted upon stirring up these ques- 
tions, alter everybody thought they had dropped by a kind of 
common consent. If there was once a Stuart prerogative in 
England, there was a splendid Republic too; and the fools 
that rehoisted the one at the fore, by the same act ran up the 
other at the mizen. It remains for the political classes which 
are amidships, to consider whether they will not quash this 
‘ monkey business’ by hauling down the rag of offence, on con- 
dition that the other shall disappear along with it. 
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Art. V. Curiosities of Literature. By J. D'Israeli, Esq. D.C.L. F.S.A, 
Ninth Edition, Revised. In six volumes. London; Moxon, 
Dover Street. 1834. 


PuE wisdom of all ages, from the highest antiquity, has 

compressed and communicated its lessons in short 
compendious sentences, which were readily received and easily 
retained. Stamped with the authority of sages, mankind gave 
a wide circulation to them; and their universal currency pro- 
claimed their value. ‘ A word to the wise sufficeth.’ 

But it was not only on account of their intrinsic merit that 
‘the dark sayings of the wise’ met with tl reception. 
They were not unfrequently invested with the charms of poetry, 
or at least, of rhyme; but whether in prose or verse, their 
effect was often heightened by a hidden meaning being couched 
in words of which the literal import was insignificant. Thus the 
English proverb, ‘ As good never the whit as never the better,’ is 
more calculated to arrest the attention than the dry oriental 
maxim, that to be content with a.little is to be rich. 

There is no passion of the human mind which appears to 
have affected mankind more universally than the love of the 
mysterious. It has been played on by the crafty in all ages, 
to subject to their thraldom the uncultivated mass. The 
mysteries of Mithras, of Isis and Osiris, the Eleusinian and 
Samothracian rites, the secret revels in honour of Bacchus and 
Cybele, the hidden orgies of the Druids, the dark fables of the 
Parce and the Weird Sisters, the solemn wand and mask of the 
sorcerer and the magician, the occult jargon of the alchemist, 
the feathers and bones of Obeah and Mumbo-Jumbo, and the 
gibberish of the fortune-teller, have been only so many too 
successful inventions for tampering with this infirmity of human 
nature. But like others of our weaknesses, this one has been 
made available for good by those who sought to benefit their 
fellow creatures. The solemn ceremonies by which the Persian 
and Egyptian youths were admitted into the conclaves of the 
priesthood, attracted the wise as well as the foolish, and often 
were the commencements of lives to be devoted to pursuits 
foreign ‘to the habits of the mass of the people. As much 
interest is excited by Stonehenge, by the pyramids and 
the ruins of Thebes and Palmyra, by the remains of the master- 
pieces of Grecian architecture, which were constructed under 
the direction of priests for the celebration of Pagan rites, as 
by the adoration of a crocodile or of the furies, or the immolation 
of human victims in honour of a demon. So in all countries 
mysterious language was employed as the most attractive 
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medium for the conveyance of moral truth. The testimony of 
all ages and of every nation, proves the popularity of parables 
and fables. Shorter maxims, comprehending much instruction 
in few words, and carrying their own evidence with them, 
were admirably adapted to direct the conduct, without over- 
burthening the memory or perplexing the mind with abstract 
reasonings ; and couched in metaphorical terms, which were 
rendered the more inviting by the brevity of the expression, 
they have always retained the firmest hold on the memories 
of the common people. 

Proverbs have therefore been aptly termed, ‘ The wisdom of 
nations.” In many parts of the world at the present day, 
especially where books are wanting or are in the hands of 
few, the national rules of moral guidance are chiefly taught by 
short and pithy sentences, not to be understood literally. 

The Hebrews inculcated moderation by the adage ‘A camel 
going to seek horns, lost his ears.’ The Greeks taught the 
suspicion which should attach to a companionship with the bad, 
by the proverb Ais xoAowe mpd¢ koAolov iZavee—* Daw roosts 
with daw.’ The Latins reproved presumption by ‘Sus Minervam,’ 
and the English by ‘Teach your grandmother to suck eggs!’ 
The Gaelic saying, ‘ It is not easy to straighten in the oak the 
crook that grew in the sapling,—and the Irish, ‘ A wild goose 
never laid a tame egg,’ were warnings against trusting men 
of suspicious origin. The Spaniards showed the necessity of 
calculating the consequences of an action, by the proverb, 
‘ Non se toman truchas a bragas enxutas,’ People do not catch 
trouts with dry breeches. 

A large proportion of the Oriental proverbs is composed of 
lessons of morality and prudence, many of them showing great 
shrewdness of observation ; such as the Persian adage, ‘ Never 
speak well or ill of yourself; if you speak well, you will not be 
believed ; if ill, it will be thought that you have not told 
the whole.’ In Galland’s collection there are a number of 
striking sayings, of which the following may be taken as a 
specimen. ‘If knowledge without reli , wer were estimable, nothing 
would be more estimable than the devil.’ 

The doctrines of the Druids were not reduced to writing, 
but preserved by oral tradition; and when the Druidical priest- 
hood was extirpated, their lore was lost, excepting the few 
vestiges which may be collected from the songs of the bards, 
and the proverbial Triads of the Cymri. Each of these Triads, 
as the name imports, contained three facts, precepts, or defini- 
tions. Some of them related to law, others to history, to 
composition, morals, &c, The historical Triads record that the 
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first colonists of Britain were the Cymri, who came from ‘ the 
Summer Land,’ or Tauric Chersonesus. There they have left 
many traces of their name, preserved by ancient authors ; among 
which may be instanced the ‘ Cimmerian’ Bosphorus. The arrival 
of subseqtent colonists from the neighbouring continent, at 
various times, is noticed ; as well as the arrival of the Romans, 
and Saxons, and partial settlements of the Gwydellians from 
Ireland. The following are other specimens of the Triads ; 
which are often remarkable for sagacity, and knowledge of 
human nature. 

‘The three qualifications of poetry.—Endowment of genius, 
judgment from experience, and happiness of mind. 

The three foundations of judgment.—Bold design, frequent 
practice, and frequent mistakes. 

The three foundations of learning.—Seeing much, suffering 
much, and studying much. 

The three foundations of happiness.—A suffering with con- 
tentment, a hope that it will come, and a belief that it will be. 

The three foundations of thought.—Perspicuity, amplitude, 
and justness. 

The three canons of perspicuity.—The word that is necessary, 
the quantity that is necessary, and the manner that is neces- 
sary. 

The three canons of amplitude.—Appropriate thought, variety 
of thought, and requisite thought.’ 

These Triads scarcely come within the definition of proverbs ; 
but they are illustrations of that love of condensation which 
distinguished the earliest teachers in all nations. Similar 
triplets existed in the Gaelic, and Cornish. In Pryce’s Cornish 
grammar several are given in rhyme, of which the following is 
one. 


Au lavar koth yw lavar gwir 
Na boz nevra doz vaz au tavaz re hir 
Bez den heb davaz a gollaz i dir. 


‘The old saying is a truesaying. A tongue too long never did 
good; But he that had no tongue lost his land.’ Ina letter from 
Mr. Lhuyd, the keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, he states 
that he had this from the clerk of St. Just. It will be 
observed, that this Cornish triplet is in rhyme, and that 
there is that repetition of sound in the lines which is to be 
found in many proverbs of different nations. ‘As grave as a 
gate-post,’ and, ‘ As lazy as Ludlam’s dog that leaned his head 
against a wall to bark,’ had little to recommend them to notice 
beyond the alliteration. ‘Secret de deux, secret de Dieu ; secret 
VOL. xx11.— Westminster Review. 2A 
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de trois, secret de tous,’ had the charm of sense as well as 
sound. 

Camden called proverbs, ‘ concise, witty, and wise speeches, 
grounded upon long experience; containing for the most 
art good caveats, and therefore most profitable and de- 
lightful.’ Johnson’s definition of them is, ‘short sentences, 
frequently repeated by the people.’ This definition is too 
vague. Taking the etymon proverbium—pro and verbum— 
it will be better to term them, pithy sayings supplying the 
place of discourses. This nearly corresponds to the title of the 


Book of Proverbs 4m signifying both Comparisons, and Authori- 


tative or weighty sayings ; answering to the Greek xupiai d6&at. 
The pithy quaintness of old Howel, as Mr. D’Israeli says, 
admirably described the ingredients of an exquisite proverb to 
be, sense, shortness, and salt. A proverb is distinguished 
from a maxim or an apophthegm, by that brevity which con- 
denses a thought or a metaphor, where one thing is said and 
another is tobe understood. This often produces wit, and that 
guick pungency which excites surprise but strikes with convic- 
tion; and this gives it an epigrammatic turn. George Herbert 
entitled the small collection that he formed, Jacula Prudentum. 

No people have been so famed for the pithiness of their 
adages as the Spartans. Their laconisms were as peculiar as 
their courage; so that Epaminondas had some reason for con- 
gratulating himself, that he had compelled them to speak at 
length. 

ut proverbs have not been confined to the mere teaching of 
morality, though that appears, from the earliest specimens of 
them now extant, to have been their primary destination. They 
have also been employed extensively to embody the. results of 
observation and experience ; to express approbation or dislike ; 
and the same indirectness of expression has been generally pre- 
served, upon the principle that sometimes ‘the longest way 
about is the shortest way home.’ 

Many precepts for the guidance of the husbandman were 
couched in proverbial language. The old Cornish saw, ‘A 
crooked token in the morning, rain is in it,’ conveyed the same 
truth with the English rhyme, 

A rainbow in the morning 
Is the shepherd’s warning. 
A rainbow at night 

Is the shepherd’s delight. 


The proverb, of which every year’s experience testifies the 
truth, 
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Evening red and morning grey, 
Are the signs of a fine day ; 
is in France 
Le rouge soir et blanc matin, 
Font réjouir le pélerin. 

References to the particular rainy winds are to be found in the 
proverbs of all nations. On the course of the seasons, scores 
exist in England, such as, 

If the grass grow in Janiveer, 
*T will be the worse for ’t all the year. 


When April blows her horn, 
*Tis good for both hay and corn. 


Drought never bred dearth in England. 


and the like. 
The wiser sayings were often imitated in absurd terms by 
those among whom they circulated; and thus an additional 


host of proverbs, resulting partly from another passion of the 
human mind, the love of the ludicrous, equally operative with 
the love of the mysterious, have obtained as wide a Fag as 


the gravest maxims, and at least as strong a hold on the affec- 
tions of mankind. 

Some proverbs appear ta have been of almost universal 
acceptance ; the same being found literally, or nearly so, in 
many nations. ‘ When the steed is stolen shut the stable door,’ 
is in Scotland, ‘ When the steed’s stow’n steek the stable door.’ 
The love of alliteration is remarkably displayed in each of these 
proverbs. In France it is, ‘Il est temps de fermer I’étable quand 
les chevaux ensont allés.’ In Italy, ‘Serrarla stalla quando se han 
perduti i buovi.” And among the Spaniards, the Romans, and 
the Greeks, there are found the equivalents, ‘ Despues de ydo el 
conejo tomamos el consejo ;’ ‘ Quandoquidem accepto, claudenda 
est janua damno ;’ and pera wéAeuov 1 ouppayia. 

Similar instances might be adduced, to show the frequent 
occurrence of the same truth having been taught in different 
countries, clothed in various figures.” 

Some are to be met with both in the proverbs of Solomon, 
and in the pages of the classic writers ; who in all probability 
learned them from oral tradition. Fog,instance, the Hebrew 
maxim, ‘ He that ruleth his spirit, is better than he that taketh 
a city,’ Prov. xvi. 32, is identical with the well known line in 
Ovid, ‘ Fortior est qui se, quam qui fortissima meenia vincit 7 and 
is substantially the same with the lines in Horace, . 

2A 
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Latils regnes, avidum domando 
Spiritum, quam si Libyam remotis 
Gadibus jungas, &c. 

But this exactness is not always found to exist. The 
spirit has often been preserved, where the expression has been 
changed. The Turk gays, ‘ There is a devil in every berry of the 
grape ;’ a Welchman, ‘ The barley corn is the heart’s key.’ The 
Italians reproved a boaster with, ‘ Molti parlan di Orlando, chi 
non viddero mai suo brando,’ and the English with, ‘ Many speak 
of Robin Hood, who never shot with his bow.’ The French saying 
* Quand on parle du loup, on en voit la queue,’ is in England, 
‘Talk of the deviland you'll see his horns.’ The Welch saying, 
‘He escaped Cluyd to be drowned in Conway,’ is in Holland, 
‘Van de mal in de sloot vervallen,—To fall from the bank into 
the ditch. 

Proverbs have been invariably cast in the mould of the 
people. Their structure has depended on the genius of the 
nation which employed them. With an agricultural race, 
references to the seasons, to the products of the fields and the 
gardens, to the labours and festivals of the farm and of the 
harvest, and to the implements of tillage, will be most frequent. 
With a warlike people, battles and sieges, combats by sea and 
land, fortifications, camps, challenges, parleys, ‘the pomp 
and circumstance of war,’ victories, processions, and triumphs, 
will furnish the aptest materials for their proverbial imagery. 
Where the heroic ardour has been extinguished by the sway of 
a hierarchy, the proverbs of the people will teem with allusions 
to the priesthood, their rites and ceremonies, their holidays, 
fasts, and penances. 

The varieties of religion and of government, of public and 
domestic economy, of manners, climate, and other national and 
local peculiarities,—the objects and circumstances by which 
the people were surrounded, and their imaginations affected,— 
were seized on by the inventors of proverbs, as the best 
calculated for the materials of their figures,—as the best adapted 
quickly to strike the apprehension and to make a lasting 
impression. Ages before the days of Pope, the thought had 
passed through the minds of philosophers, ‘ How can we reason 
but from what we know,’ and the weight they attached to it 
is seen in the stamp of the adages they composed. Thus, 
traces of manners customs, and points of historical 
curiosity, which would otherwise have long since been consigned 
to oblivion, have been preserved for centuries; and national 
resemblances and affinities have been traced by means of 
proverbs, where every other clue to their discovery failed. As 
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an instance of the last it may be mentioned, that striking analo- 
gies between the ancient ftindoos and the Druids, are said 
to be discoverable in their ‘ dark sayings.’ 

Galland states, in the advertisement to ‘Les Paroles 
rémarquables, les Bons Mots et les Maximes des Orientaux,’ 
(1694), that the sayings of Ginghiz Khan and Ogtai Khan, 
prove that the Tartars and Turks preserved the same genius, 
and were grounded on almost the same customs, with those 
which Quintus Curtius and other ancient authors had 
described as belonging to the Scythians. 

From the proverbs of a people may be learned the chief 
peculiarities of their moral and physical state,—not only their 
‘wit, spirit, and intelligence,’ as Lord Bacon says, but their 
customs, domestic avocations, and the natural scenery by which 
they were surrounded. 

The Hebrews said, ‘ He that is bitten by a serpent is afraid of 
a rope, where the English say, ‘ A burnt child dreads the fire’ 
and the Latin adage was, ‘ Piscator ictus sapit,’ in allusion to the 
torpedo. The Hebrews said, ‘ The. poor man turns his cake and 
another comes and takes it away.’ Another Eastern saying is, 
‘Death is the repose of the poor ;’ and the Bengalese say, ‘ He 
who gives blows is a master, he who gives none is a dog.’ But 


the old French rhyme denoting the dependence of servants, only 
says, 


A passage et a riviére 

Laquais devant, maitre derriére. 
A forcible illustration of the difference between the relative 
positions of masters and servants, in Europe, and among 
the Asiatics. 

To assign a date to the invention of a proverbial saying, is an 
almost hopeless task in the large majority of instances. For 
this, two reasons may be assigned. The one, that human nature 
having been the same at all times, in every part of the globe, 
modified only by circumstances; and proverbs being the 
condensed results of observation of human nature in the 
abstract; that which is true of one people, is generally true of 
another when placed in similar circumstances. The Latin 
adage, ‘ Vexatio dat intellectum,’ might be employed in China 
or in Lapland. The Italian, ‘I frutti prohibiti soni piu dolci,’ 
would suit the Peruvians or the Hindoos. The French, ‘ Pas a 
pas on va bien loin,’ is a counterpart to the ancient Cornish 
‘Cusal ha teg, sirra wheage, moaz pell;’ a literal translation of 
which, ‘ Soft and fair, sweet sir, goes far,’ is as common in Britain 
and North America, as it is appropriate in Australia or at 
the Cape, 
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The other reason is, the portable form of proverbs, which 
adapted them for communication from one people to another ; 
and, as a language is enriched by words borrowed from others, so 
the stock of proverbs of the people received additions from their 
neighbours. Even a particular custom, which at first sight 
may seem to identify a proverb referring to it with the nation 
in whose language is found the saying, may have been of very 
general adoption, and have given rise to parallel expressions in 
other countries. Thus in 2 Kings 10. 15, it is stated, that 
when Jehu met Jehonadab he said, ‘Is thy heart right as my 
heart is with thy heart? If it be, give me thy hand.’ This was 
an oriental pledge of protection, such as Bruce received from 
the Sheikh in the desert, when the hands of all were joined 
while the head of the tribe pronounced his curse on any one 
who should injure the traveller. This custom is alluded to in 
the book of Proverbs, 6. 1. ‘ If thou be surety for thy friend, if 
thou hast stricken hands with a stranger’ &c., and in Prov. 11. . 
21. To strike or join hands, appears in Ockley’s History of the 
Saracens (Vol. i. p. 36) to have been in use in the East as a 
mode of pledging allegiance. But the same custom held in 
other nations, as well as among the Asiatics. Thus Nestor 
complained that the Trojans had violated the engagement which 
they had sanctioned by libations of wine, and by giving their 
right hands, cat deEude ge erémOuev; Ul. 2. 341. The feudal 
ceremony of homiage was performed with the hands of the 
vassal joined to those of the lord; and the ‘ En dextra fidesque’ 
of Virgil (4 Ain. 597) is the ‘ right hand of fellowship’ of the 
English, with which bargains are daily ‘ struck.’ 

The Spaniards, Mr. D’ Israeli says, in reference to the antiquity 
of their ‘ Refranes que dicen las viejas tras el fuego,’ ‘ Sayings of 
old wives by their firesides,’ assign them a date before the exist- 
ence of any writings in their language, from the circumstance of 
their being in the old romance, or rudest vulgar idiom. 

The — number of our own proverbs are couched in 
words derived from the Saxon. In many cases we seem to 
have borrowed from our neighbours, as they from us. Between 
a considerable number of the French and English proverbs a 
great resemblance in spirit and idiom may be Semel. ‘ Prés 
de l’église loin de Dieu ;’ The nearer the church the farther from 
God. Many were no doubt imported with the Normans and 
their successors, and, after being dressed in the garb of the 
country, obtained currency among the native population. 

This will account in a great measure for the coarseness 
which often distinguishes the English proverb from its French 

— Courtiers employed the one, peasants the other. 
us, 
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Ce qu’on apprend au ber (berceau) 

On le retient jusqu’ au ver ; 
is in English, ‘ What’s bred in the bone will never be out of 
the flesh.’ 

Some sayings refer to customs and times of which there is no 
accurate historical knowledge. ‘The days of King Lud.’ Le 
temps du Roi Guillemot. 

There is a curious Hebrew proverb, ‘ Whoever hath a divided 
beard, the whole worid will not prevail against him.’ This is 
explained by the custom among the Jews of wearing beards; 
and the division of it, which is to be productive of so much 
good to the wearer, merely implies reflection. A thoughtful 
Jew, instead of having his portrait taken in the attitude 
of Pope, with the everlasting forefinger eternally displayed 
on his forehead, would have been drawn with one half of 
his beard grasped in each hand, and his eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

‘ After dinner sit awhile, after supper walk a mile,’ is advice 
unfitted for the meridian of London in 1835; but when our 
ancestors breakfasted at six, dined at eleven, and supped at four 
or five, the advice may have been good enough; and it may 
still be valuable in remote parts of the country where something 
like the same hours are still kept. 

Barrenness,—at least according to the Scotch saying ‘It’s a 
bare moor that ane gaes o’er and gets nae cow,—may now be 
predicated of every heath in the country since the extinction 
of Black Mail; but a few centuries ago there was but little 
of such barren land within a ride for the Moss Troopers, to 
whom the French saying might have been applied, ‘ Les rois 
ont les bras fongs.’ 

‘ Like the Parson of Saddleworth who could read no book but 
his own,’ is an old English saying, the name of the place 
varying according to the humour of the speaker, who merely 
used a definite for an indefinite to give the parson a local 
habitation and a name. There are to be found many instances 
of the gross ignorance which prevailed among the Romish 
clergy in old times, sufficient to account for the currency 
of the simile. In Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, it is said that 
Louis, Bishop of Durham in 1318, was so illiterate that 
he knew neither Latin nor English. Considerable pains were 
taken to drill him into an acquaintance with the Latin forms 
that were necessary to his consecration; but he got through 
them, after all, with ludicrous awkwardness. Among the words 
to be repeated, was Metropolitice. When he came to it, he 
made several vain attempts at the pronunciation, and at last he 
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got over it by saying in the old French, Seit pur dite. In 
repeating part of the service, when he came to Jn enigmate he 
was again at a dead stand; at last he said aloud, ‘ Par Seynt 
Lowys il ne fu pas curties qui ceste parole ici escrit.’ 

There may possibly be an allusion to benefit of clergy in 
another old English simile, ‘He stands like Mump Hazard who 
was hanged for saying nothing.’ 

The French have a proverb, ‘ Pour un point, Martin perdit son 
ane.’ The explanation given by Blacker of this, is, that Martin 
the Abbot of the Abbey Asello, ordered the line 


Porta patens esto, nulli claudaris honesto, 


to be placed as an inscription over the gate; but by the work- 
man’s blunder, the point was misplaced, making the line, 


Porta patens esto nulli, claudaris honesto. 


The Pope, passing by, was so outraged at this apparently 
scandalous motto of Martin, that he deprived him, and gave the 
abbacy to another, who erased the offensive inscription, and 
substituted 


Pro solo puncto, caruit Martinus Asello. 


Asello in Italian meaning an ass, the French translated 
it as well as the rest of the sentence. 

Many allusions to archery and falconry are found in the 
English proverbs, such as, ‘A bow long bent waxeth weak ;— 
A fool’s bolt is soon shot ;—A carrion crow will.never be a good 
hawk;—A goshawk bates not at a bunting;’ &c. But 
our proverbs are of a very mixed character. England contains 
a rich mine of proverbial lore, in which it has been supposed 
may be traced the genius of the people. They ‘are a mixed 
race; and the national character partakes of the compound 
nature of their descent ;—it’s excellence, like that of the national 
pudding, consisting, not in one predominant quality, but in 
the union of several. Their proverbs possess a sprinkling of 
the rich humour and glowing imagination of the Spaniards, 
the refinement of the Italians,.the prudence of the Scotch, 
and the delicacy and gaiety of the French. But they 
are not, as a whole, distinguishable by either of these two last 
characteristics. Their general aim appears to have been the at- 
tainment of the art of living wisely, prosperously, and happily. 
‘ Learning- is better than house and land :—Better unborn than 
untaught:—If every man mend one, all shall be mended :— 
Kindness will creep where it cannot go :—As long liveth a merry 
man as asad ;’—are fair samples of old English proverbs, As 
most of this class are of comparatively ancient date, they have 
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been very properly termed the ‘ mother wit’ of the country. But 
there are also discoverable among them strong marks of the 
doggedness and surliness, which stood sponsors when the 
English were named John Bull. ‘A honey tongue, a heart of 
gall:—A scald horse is good enough for a scabb’d squire :-— 
As I brew so must I bake :—Every man for himself and God for 
us all :’—were convenient adages when a man wished to vent 
his spleen. 

As the English national character might be judged of from 
their proverbs, so the calculating circumspection of the Scotch, 
the pride and grave humour of the Spaniards, the jealousy and 
shrewdness of the Italians, the wit and gaiety of the French, 
might have been surmised by some future historian, who should 
have possessed no other records of those nations than their 
respective stocks of proverbs. ‘As the heart thinketh, so the 
mouth speaketh.’ 

The ancient Gaelic sayings show the people to have been 
melancholic, simple, and superstitious,—living enveloped in 
mountains and mist. One of their proverbs, ‘ One dog is the 
better for seeing another hanged,’ bearsa remarkable resemblance 
to the Hebrew adage, Prov. 19. 25. ‘Smite a scorner, and the 
simple will beware.’ The French employ a somewhat similar 
phrase, ‘ Battre le chien devant le loup. 

Scotland is, in like manner, embodied in her popular sayings. 
The Scottish proverbs, (of which Kelly made a collection 
amounting to three thousand), are noticeable for their,point, 
humour, and shrewdness. They are figurative, rustic, and 
predatory ; often gross and indelicate in their allusions to diet 
and domestic habits,—so much so indeed, that though Kelly 
seems to have been little scrupulous as to the insertion in his 
collection of many which would now be deemed almost inad- 
missible in any discourse, yet he says that he was compelled to 
omit many on account of their impropriety ; and they strongly 
indicate the local peculiarities of the country, and the thrift and 
keenness for which the inhabitants have been celebrated. Take 
for a sample of these latter qualities, from Sir Walter Scott, ‘We 
maun gi’e our ain fish guts to our ain sea maws.’ 

The advice, to ‘ Count siller after a’ your kin,’ and the saying 
* He that cheats me aince, shame fa’ Aim ; but he that cheats me 
twice, shame fa’ me,’ are highly characteristic. The Scotch 
have often been influenced by their national adages. The 
proverb ‘Ding down the nests and the rooks will flee awa,’ gave 
an edge to the fury of the Covenanters and Cameronians, and 
insured the demolition of the architectural grandeur of the 
Romish Church in North Britain, 
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The story of Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, who obtained 
the name of Bell the Cat, from the memorable occasion on 
which he made use of the saying, is in the recollection of all. 
The question which provoked the celebrated reply, is found in 
the Italian, ‘ Appiccar chi vuol’ il sonaglio alla gatta?,’ used 
proverbially. eng proverbs are merely short references to 
well known fables. ‘The latin, ‘ Multa novit vulpes, sed felis 
unum magnum;’ ‘Sour grapes ;’ ‘ Beware the geese when the 
fox preaches ;’ are of this sort. 

The Spanish proverbs are celebrated for their pith and humour, 
but they are more characteristic of the age of Cervantes and Gil 
Blas, than of the modern Spaniards. They are wena | severe 
on the gallantries of women, but generally replete with humour 
and good nature, and like those of Italy, teem with jokes on 
the fat monks; and have a sprinkling of satire on kings and 
governments, of which formerly the Spaniards entertained a 
lively jealousy. The following proverb tells it’s parentage 
distinctly. ‘Quien padre tiene alcalde, seguro-va al juicio ;’ 
He who has a father a judge, goes safe to his trial. 

Cervantes makes Don Quixote say, ‘ Iam of opinion, Sancho, 
there is no proverb but what is true, because they are all sentences 
drawn from experience itself, the mother of all the sciences.’ 
The advice of the Knight to the Squire on his assuming the 
——— of the Island of Barataria, is, ‘ Look you Sancho, 

do not say a proverb is amiss when properly applied ; but to 
accumulate, and string them at random, renders a discourse flat 
and low.’ In England in like manner proverbs are held ‘ flat 
and low.’ A man of fashion, says Lord Chesterfield, never has 
recourse to proverbs and vulgar aphorisms; and since the time 
his Lordship so solemnly interdicted their use, they appear to 
have withered away under the ban of his anathema. 

But in the reign of Elizabeth, proverbs were even ‘ fashion- 
able.’ The speeches in the fourth volume of the Parliamentary 
History are full of them, from the mouths of the first men of 
the time. They were employed to drive the nail home in 
arguinent, and pp Re it with the strongest conviction. Aristotle 
had placed them among the undoubted testimonies of truth, 
and Quinctilian had commended their employment on account 
of their veracity and success. It is not to be wondered at 
therefore, that they graced the speeches of Queen Elizabeth, 
of Lord Bacon, of Lord Coke, of Sir Walter Raleigh, of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, of the Lord Keeper, and of the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, as well as those of ‘ the country gentle- 
men.’ 

Many of our ancestors had proverbs always before them, 
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They had them painted on their tapestries, stamped on the most 
ordinary utensils, on the blades of their knives and the borders 
of their plates, and they ‘conned them out of goldsmith’s rings.’ 
In the reign of Elizabeth, one member of the House of Commons 
made a speech almost entirely composed of the most homely 
proverbs. Knavish tradesmen were then in the habit of swelling 
out their book debts with those who took credit, particularly 
with their younger customers. In a debate on a Bill against 
double payment of book debts, one of the members who began 
to uh. ‘for very fear shook’ and was silent. The nervous 
orator was followed by a blunt and true representative of the 
famed governor of Barataria, who delivered himself thus, ‘ It is 
now my chance to speak, and that without humming or hawing. 
I think this law isa good law. Even reckoning makes long 
friends. As far goes the penny as the penny’s master. Vigi- 
lantibus, non dormientibus, jura subveniunt. Pay the reckoning 
over-night, and you shall not be troubled in the morning. If 
ready money be mensura publica, let every. one cut his coat 
according to his cloth. When his old suit is on the wane, let 
him stay till that his money is on. the increase.’— Curiosities of 
Literature. vol. v. p. 98. 

The proverbs of Italy are often literal, and of the nature of 
maxims. They are full of subtle reflections on government and 
public affairs, the infidelities of women and princes, the rapacity 
of priests, and the tedium and deceitfulness of artificial life. 
They are the maxims of courts, society, and refinement, rather 
than the wisdom of the common people as exemplified in their 
daily employments and local circumstances. 

The following proverbs are highly characteristic of the Italians. 
‘E padrone della vita altrui, chi la sua sprezza.—Chi non sa 
dissimulare non sa regnare-—Amor, la rogna, e la tossa, non si 
ponno nascondere.’ Italian sloth had rendered necessary an 
addition to the latin ‘ Amor, tussisque, non celantur.’ 

German and Dutch proverbs have not contributed much to 
the bulk of the collections which have been made by English- 
men. Sarrounding objects have givenadiversity tosome. Where 
we say, Out of the frying-pan into the fire, the Dutch have the 
nautical terror referred to by, Van de branding in de maalstrom 
vervallen. For, He let the cat out of the bag, they say, Hij laat 
den aap uit de mouw. The early intercourse with the East, 
familiarized the ape in Holland sooner than in other countries. 

In the proverbs of all nations, a considerable number have 
been pointed with severity against women; and the nations 
most celebrated for gallantry have been the greatest offenders. 
Tn the popular sayings of the Italians, French, and Spaniards, 
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the women are the most bitterly reviled, and the most frequent 
theme of suspicion, and of apparent scorn and insult. The 
lion was not the painter. 

‘Salt from the sea, and ills from women,’ is Italian. The 
Spaniards say, with less ill-humour, ‘ Beware of a bad woman, 
and do not trust a good one.’ The French, with complacent 
vanity declare that, ‘ Un homme de paille vaut une femme d’or.’ 
The English have some offences of the same kind to answer for. 
But the proportion which such sayings bear in our language 
to the whole number of proverbs is very small. A recent 
collector (Fielding) has said that ‘nearly one-fourth of the 
continental proverbs include some insinuation against the happi- 
ness of the conjugal state, the veracity and constancy of 
women.’ This is another instance of the elucidation of history 
by means of proverbs. Having been chiefly framed before 
civilization had insured to women the respect which marks the 
progress of refinement, these attacks are additional proofs of 
the barbarism of the early ages. The Persian proverb, ‘ Words 
are for women, actions for men,’ is not to be wondered at as 
having currency in a country where women are bought and sold 
as if they were pieces of household furniture. 

Many proverbial sayings have sprung from national and 
local jealousies. Thus, ‘ English pock-pudding’ is a Scotch 
allusion to the national dish, a plumb-pudding ; ‘ pock’ signifying 
a poke or bag. This is paralleled in France by ‘Jean Ros-bif ; 
and the English have neither been slow nor scanty in taking their 
amends. 

In many of our counties there are proverbial sayings employed 
in not a very complimentary manner to their neighbours. 

Buckinghamshire, bread and beef; 
If you beat a bush, you'll start a thief. 


The second line of this proverb is accounted for by the county 
having been in very remote times a forest and a harbour for 
thieves, until Leofstane, Abbot of St. Alban’s, caused the woods 
to be cut down. The first line is obscure. Probably it was 
‘merely used for the sake of the jingle, 

For, one for sense, and one for rhyme, 

I think’s sufficient at one time. 


‘ The devil will not go into Cornwall for fear of being put into a 
pie,’ referred to the Cornish predilection for pies of all materials ; 
as squab-pie, herby-pie, pilchard-pie, mugetty-pie, &c. 
‘Stabbed with a Bridport dagger,’ means hanged; great 
quantities of hemp having been grown about the town. 
‘ Essex stiles, Kentish miles, Norfolk wiles, many men be- 
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guiles.’ The first part of this saying is supposed to allude to the 
number}ess inclosures in Essex in former times, or else to the 
small bridges in the fenny parts of the county, called there stiles. 
Before the general introduction of turnpikes, the roads in Kent, 
especially in the Weal, were almost impassable. The bad 
character given to Norfolk, is thought to have had reference to 
the excessive number of attornies there, who in the reign of 
Henry VI were so numerous that in A.D. 1455 the Commons 
presented a petition against the grievance, stating, that when 
their numbers were few, ‘ Magna tranquillitas regnabat, parvaque 
tribulatio, seu vexatio, habebatur ;’ and complaining that, owing 
to their increase, there had been stirred up. suits, ‘ pro parvis 
transgressionibus, parvis offensis, et parvis summis de debito, 
* * ® ® ex malA voluntate et malitia, * * * * in dictorum inhabi- 
tantium ** * * vexationem multiplicem, damnaque,’ justifying 
the proverb, ‘ The more spaniels the more hares.’ The statute 
33 Hen. VI cap. 7 was enacted in consequence of this petition, 
limiting the number of attornies to six in Norfolk, six in 
Suffolk, and two in Norwich. It is. but justice to those counties 
to say, that though the number of attornies at the present time 
in Norwich and Ipswich alone exceeds one hundred, there is no 
particularly litigious character attached to the inhabitancy. 

‘ Hartfordshire clubs and clouted shoon,’ is supposed to have 
been of London origin. It was a gibe at the rustics. Club is 
an old term for a booby. 

The rhyming squib, 

Deal, Dover, and Harwich, 

The devil gave his daughter in marriage ; 

And by a codicil to his will, 

He added Helvoet and the Brill ; 
is supposed to have been composed by some luckless wight 
who had suffered from the impositions practised at those places, 
as at most sea ports, on travellers, whether natives or strangers. 
The author who thus consoled himself in verse for the loss 
of his money, may probably have been a sailor or soldier; 
as Stroud, Rochester, and Chatham, were formerly known 
in the army and navy as ‘Starve ’em, Rob ’em, and Cheat ’em.’ 

But the men of Kent were not without a rhyme of their own, 
of an opposite tendency. 


A knight of Cales, 

A gentleman of Wales, 

And.a laird of the north countree ; 
A yeoman of Kent, 

With his yearly rent, 

Will buy them out all three. 
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A great number of gentlemen of decayed fortunes were knighted 
by Robert, Earl of Essex, in his expedition to Cales (Cadiz) 
in 1596; when he conferred that honour on sixty persons. 
For this he was blamed by Queen Elizabeth, as tending to 
bring the honour of knighthood into disrepute. When this rhyme 
was composed,—as every Welshman was undoubtedly a gentle- 
man,—there must have been a great number of poor ‘ gentle- 
men’ in Wales, as well as among the northern lairds, who 
had not then suffered any of their family to engage in commerce 
or trade,—to whom the Scotch themselves applied the proverb, 
‘ Bare gentry, braggand beggars.’ 
The former characters of many towns and places have been 

preserved by proverbial sayings. 

Beccles for a puritan, Bungay for the poor, 

Halesworth for a drunkard, and Biborough for a whore ; 


is of this class ; as are also, 
Sutton for mutton, Cashalton for beeves, 
Epsom for whores, and Ewel for thieves. 
Gray’s Inn for walks, Lincoln’s Inn for a wall, 
The Inner Temple for a garden, the Middle for a hall. 


The Gray’s Inn walks are not unfrequently mentioned in 
former writers. Howel, in 1621, writing ‘im Venice, says, ‘I 
hold your Gray’s Inn walks to be the pleasantest place about * 
London ; and that you have there the choicest society.’ About 
a century later, they are mentioned in the Spectator as a favourite 
place of public resort; but the new buildings—Verulam and 
Raymond—have much altered theiraspect. Lincoln’s Inn is now 
more famed for lawyers than for its wall, which has been often 
surpassed by modern architects. The Inner Temple garden, 
and the Middle Temple Hall, still retain their ancient 
celebrity. 


Braintree for the pure, and Bocking for the poor, 
Cogshall for the jeering town, and Kelvedon for the whore ; 


and, 


If Pool were a fish-pond, and the men of Pool fish, 
There ‘d be a pool for the Devil, and fish for his dish ; 


are other samples of local spleen. 

These district jealousies have by no means been confined to 
England. There is a curious parallel between the story which 
gave rise to the nickname ‘ Wiltshire moon-rakers,’ and that 
which originated the saying in France, ‘ Un gros Ane d’Arcadie.’ 


_* There were then few buildings beyond Gray’s Inn on the North and 
East. The Bloomsbury district is the growth of later times. 
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In Blacker’s collection of French proverbs, he explains this, ¢ a 
cause = ce pais-la on fit ouvrir un ane, qu’on accusa d’avoir 
mangé la lune, parce que son image disparut dans l’eau od il 
beuvoit au tems d’une éclipse.’ 

The wit of most countries bore hard on the Romish clergy, 
and constant references are found to their religious ceremonies. 

L’habit ne fait pas le moine—Tall’ abbate tali i monachi ;— 
The Spanish, Beware of an ox before, an ass behind, and a 
monk on all sides ;—The nearer the church, the farther from 
God ;—and, Reynard is still Reynard, though he put on a 
surplice ;—are proofs that the laity were by no means unobservant 
of the failures of their spiritual guides. The Spaniards also have 
the proverb, Trabajar para el obispo; To work for the bishop, 
in the sense of, To get nothing for your pains. 

Such proverbs as, Il est du quatorziéme Benedicite—alluding 
to the fourteenth verse of the Canticle of the Three Children, 
‘ Benedicite, omnes bestie et pecora :’—I] donne une chandelle a 
Dieu et une autre au diable :—As the devil loves holy water :— 
&c., must evidently have been framed within the pale of the 
church of Rome. 

Some striking expressions used by remarkable personages, 
have become proverbial from their association with the notable 
occurrences, the memory of which has been preserved by the 
employment of them, Plutarch relates of one of the Theban 
polemarchs, that in the midst of a convivial party, he received 
despatches relating to a ag” ag which involved his safety ; 
but that he put them under the pillow of his couch with this 
remark—Business to-morrow. The delay cost him his life ; 
and the Greeks perpetuated the recollection of the event by 
employing the words proverbially to reprobate procrastination. 
In like manner the saying of Apelles,—Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam. 

Whether the saying, ‘ No one knows where the shoe pinches 
but the wearer,’ was a proverb before the days of Paulus Emilius 
or not, may be uncertain; but it is well known in connexion 
with his name, as having been the answer returned by him to the 
relatives of his wife, from whom he was about to separate, though 
they were unable to discover in her conduct any sufficient 
reason to justify the contemplated divorce. 

Many heraldic mottos may be found among proverbs. ‘ Aqui- 
la non capit muscas,’ is met with in Scotland, ‘ Eagles catch nae 
flees.’ Honi soit qui mal y pense, must have been a proverb in 
the days of Edward III. The motto of the Laird of Mackintosh 
is the old saw, ‘Touch not a cat but a glove.’ The word but, 
in this motto, is the Be-out of Horne Tooke. [Diversions of 
Purley, vol. i. p. 190.] ° 
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By following out the clue afforded by the connexion between 
proverbs and mottos, some assistance might occasionally be 
afforded in discovering the original habitats of families. That 
of Lobb, which about two centuries ago was of considerable 
note in Cornwall, bears the motto, ‘ Amor gignit amorem ;’ which 
has led to the supposition that the family was of German origin, 
and that Lobb was ‘ Lieb.’ 

Law maxims may also be adduced as other examples of 
proverbs. Lord Coke’s definition of them is, ‘ propositions to 
be of all men confessed and granted, without proof, argument, or 
discourse.’ 1. Inst. 67. ‘Nullum medicamentum est idem 
omnibus :—Paria copulantur paribus :—Premoniti premuniti : 
—Que male sunt inchoata in principio, vix bono peraguntur 
exitu :—Necessitas non habet legem ;;—and many similar maxims, 
are to be found in law books. But thongh called ‘maxims,’ 
they are no less ‘ proverbs’ than ‘ What’s one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison:—Birds of a feather flock together :— 
Forewarned forearmed :—Like beginning like end :—Need hath 
no law ;’ and others to be met with in every collection of English 
proverbs. A proverb in a learned dress is not less a proverb, 
though it may be disguised under the name of a maxim. 
*Cucullus non facit monachum.’ The precept, ‘ Loquendum ut 
vulgus, sentiendum ut sapientes,’ seems not to have met with 
the approbation of the legal philosophers ;—but, ‘ the greatest 
clerks be not the wisest men.’ 

The most ancient laws probably consisted of nothing more than 
a small number of proverbs? comprising the few rules of justice 
and prudence, which were sufficient to enable the patriarchs 
of a tribe to decide the simple disputes which might arise in a 
primitive state of society. here a nomadic life prevailed, the 
laws of property would be most simple. Priority of possession 
would invariably determine the right. The introduction of agri- 
culture, and of the rights of inheritance, would increase the 
number of laws; but still, in thinly populated districts, they 
would be but few, and would continue to be embodied in short 
precepts. The complication of the interests of civilized society, 
consequent on the introduction and extension of commerce and 
the abolition of the restraints of the feudal system on the transfer 
of land, (which has rendered it now almost an article of com- 
merce), have altered the external character of the laws of 
England entirely; and the maxims form but a very minute 
portion of their bulk. The Acts of the English Parliament from 
Magna Charta to James II. are comprised in two volumes, 
containing the laws of four centuries and a half; while nearly 
forty volumes have been filled with the public Acts alone of the 
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last 150 years. ‘ Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus aut differemus 
rectum vel justitiam,’ was thought a sufficient guarantee for the 
liberties of a nation in the thirteenth century; but a dozen 
skins of parchment must now be filled, to place as many 
miles of road under the guardianship of Turnpike Trustees. 

The Philosophy of Proverbs is the subject of one of M. 
D’Israeli’s dissertations. It is a theme which has been much 
neglected ; though, in the simple collections which have been 
formed, the most abundant materials to work on may be found. 
The greatest practical admirer of them in late times was Dr. 
Franklin; whose ‘ Poor Richard’s Almanack’ probably conduced 
greatly towards the formation of the thrifty character of the North 
Americans. To his authority in their favour may be added 
that of Solomon and Plato, of Erasmus and Bacon, of Shak- 
speare and Cervantes, of Aristotle and Quintilian. To follow 
in the train of such men, and to expose to public view the mines 
of wisdom which are contained in ‘ old saws’ and rusty adages, 
vom be no unfit employment for the ablest pen and wisest 

ead. 





“Arr. VI—1. Report on Tea Duties. Ordered, by the House of 
Commons, to be Printed, 25th July, 1834. 

2. A Letter lo the Editor of the Courier Newspaper, upon the subject 

of the Tea Duties. By John Travers. Third Edition; with 


Additions and Corrections.—London ; Effingham Wilson, Royal 
Exchange. 1834. 


THE purpose of the following observations, is, to render a 
concise account of the culture and a of tea; to 


describe the nature and extent of this highly important com- 
modity, the chief bond of connexion between the empire of 
China with its population of 370 millions, and the rest of the 
world; and to explain the principles on which duties on it ought 
to be levied in this country. 

The tea plant is a bushy evergreen shrub, which if permitted to 
attain its greatest natural size, will grow to the height of about 
twelve feet. In botany, it belongs, according to the artificial 
system, to theclassand order Monadelphia Polyandria ; according 
to the natural order of Linnezus it belongs to the Columnifere; 
and according to thatof Jussieu to the Aurantiacee. Itconstitutes 
by itself a distinct genus, of which there is but a single species ; 
the plants yielding the different kinds of black and green tea 
being in reality, according to the Chinese always and now accord- 
ing to the admission of European botanists, no more than perma- 

VOL. xx11.— Westminster Review. 28 
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nent varieties, the result of long culture, as is the case with 
many other plants useful to man. The leaves are alternate, on 
short thick channelled foot-stalks, of a longish elliptic form, 
with a blunt notched point, and serrated except at the base. 
To a careful observer, these characters will always serve to 
distinguish the tea leaf from that of all other plants, except 
one of the Camellias, the Sesunqua; for the Camellias are of 
the same natural family, and indeed in China are not unfrequently 
used as tea. 

The tea is probably an indigenous plant of China. This may 
be concluded, not only from its long culture in that country, 
but from its being found there in a wild state, and from the 
Chinese names for it having been borrowed by almost all foreign 
nations. These names are Cha and T’he. The first of these is 
the general term throughout China; and the last belongs to the 
dialect of Fokien. Most of the Asiatic nations have adopted 
the former, having received their knowledge of the plant by 
inland communication; and most of the European nations, their 
acquaintance with it having been derived directly from Fokien 
by maritime communication, the latter. The exceptions among 
Asiatics are the Malayan nations, and among Europeans the 
Portuguese. The plant has been cultivated in China from 
time immemorial, and its use is as much buried in fable, as that 
of wheat or barley, or the vine, in Europe or western Asia. As 
a branch of husbandry in China, it is at least as important as 
the culture of the vine in the southern countries of Europe. 
The latitudes in which it thrives best, are from 23° to 30° N.; 
or from the sea on the south, to the great river Yang-tse-kiang 
on the north. The northern limits of its culture, however, extend 
much beyond that river, and there are, in fact, few provinces 
or districts of southern and central China, in which the tea 
plant is not extensively cultivated, at least for domestic use. 
The tea, like the vine, is cultivated on the sides of hills in 
preference to the plains. It is raised from the seed, and 
yields its first crop in from two to three years. Where the best 
teas are raised, the plant is carefully pruned, and prevented from 
attaining a height exceeding two or three feet. The production 
of good tea depends upon soil and locality, fully as much as 
that of good wine ; like it too, the produce varies according to 
the care with which the crop is collected and prepared for use. 
The quality of the crop varies also with the nature of each season, 
like the vintage. From the same plant are commonly taken, 
in each season, four crops; a circumstance which is another 
cause of variety in tea as it appears in the market. The younger 
the leaves when taken, the higher flavoured the tea, and the 
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scarcer, and consequently the dearer, the article. The earliest 
crop is taken in the beginning of spring, just when the leaf- 
buds are opening; and the last crop in August, when the leaves 
are coarse, abundant, and deficient in aroma and astringency. 

The green and black teas present a parallel case to the white 
and A grape, which yield wine of their respective colours. In 
both cases they are only varieties of the same species. The 
growth of teas of sufficiently high flavour to keep for a con- 
siderable time, and fit in consequence for exportation to foreign 
countries, was for a long time confined to two provinces, or 
rather to a few districts of those provinces; for in China pro- 
vinces, in so far as extent and population are concerned, are 
extensive kingdoms. These provinces were Fokien, which 
yielded biack tea, and Kiangnan, which yielded green; the 
southern boundary of the first being in about the 24th degree of 
latitude, and that of the last in about the 30th. Of late years, 
and in consequence of the great demand for teas in Europe and 
America, the culture of the plant for exportation has been ex- 
tended to three additional provinces, namely, Canton, Kiangsi, 
and Chekiang, all lying between the 23rd and 30th degrees of 
latitude. The provinces which produce good tea for exporta- 
tion, may in fact be described as the Bordeaux, the Burgundy, 
and the Midi of China. By far the best teas are still brought 
from the two original provinces ; and the worst from the district 
of Woping in Canton. 

In China, contrary to the universal usage of the other great 
despotisms of Asia, the soil is private property; and in conse- 
quence of the nature of the law of inheritance, and of the tyranny 
which hinders the accumulation of property, the land is very 
minutel} subdivided, and the proprietors are little better than 
peasants or cotters, each with the assistance of his family culti- 
vating his own farm. This of course applies equally to the tea 
districts as to the other parts of the Empire; and the tea is con- 
sequently cultivated only in small patches or gardens, not exceed- 
ing in extent the holding of an ordinary market-gardener among 
ourselves. The leaves are picked by the cultivator’s family, and 
conveyed at once in a fresh state to the market, where they are 
purchased by a particular class of dealers, who dry them under 
a shed, and in this imperfect state of preparation dispose of them 
toa second and higher class of ae who sort the teas ac- 
cording to their qualities, and after completing the process of 
manufacture pack them in chests, dividing them into lots of 
from 100 to 600 chests, which are known in the Canton 
market under the. name of Chops, from their bearing ys — 

B 
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or mark [in Chinese, chop] of the merchant who makes 
them up. 

The tea arrives in Canton about the middle of October, and 
the busiest period of the trade extends from that time to the end 
of December. The commodity is conveyed for the most part by 
land carriage and by porters, and generally speaking, from 
distances extending from 400 to 700 miles ; and the owners ac- 
company it. The traders in green tea, amount in number to not 
less than 400. The dealers in black tea are less numerous 
but more wealthy. Both are in the habit of receiving 
advances to some extent from the Hong or security merchants 
of Canton. 

In the market of Canton, the sorts of tea quoted for exporta- 
tion do not generally exceed fourteen or fifteen in number, about 
eight of which are black and six green. They are as follow, 
with their respective ordinary prices. 


Green. 
Taels per Pecul, 
Twankay ove 24 to 28. 
Hyson Skin ove ° 24 to 28. 
Young Hyson eee 44 to 54. 
Hyson ove 44 to 54. 
Imperial vee 50 to 60. 
Gunpowder ose 59 to 62. 


Black. 
Taels per Pecul. 
Bohea 12 to 15. 
Congo 24 to 28. 
Campoi ‘ 24 to 28. 
Souchong ° 20 to 36. 
Ankoi 20 to 24. 
Caper 24 to 25. 
Orange Peko ove 25 to 26. 
Flowery Peko eee 50 to 60. 


In round numbers one tael per pecul may be considered as 
equivalent to one halfpenny per pound, in estimating these 
prime costs. The terms under which the different sorts of tea 
are here described, are for the most part European corruptions, 
and sometimes misapplications, of Chinese words ; but as they 
are of long established use, and perfectly well understood bot 
by the European and Chinese merchant, they describe the com- 
modities intended with sufficient accuracy for all practical pur- 
poses. The European nations however, do not among them- 
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selves uniformly agree in the use of these terms; thus, what 
the English and Americans call Hyson Skin, is called by the 
Dutch and Germans simply Schin; and what the two first call 
Young Hyson, is called by the last Urim. What the English 
call Imperial, is called by the Dutch, Germans, and French, 
Pearl tea, and by the Americans occasionally Gomee. The 
Russians moreover import, by their caravans, some teas 
altogether unknown by name or kind to the other nations of 
Europe except through them. 

The highest quality of black tea is Peko, or more correctly, 
Flowery Peko. This consists of the early spring buds of the 
finest black tea plants, intermixed, as is commonly believed, 
with the flowers of thefragrant olive, which is discoverable 
in the form of small white particles. This, as will be seen by 
reference to the price current, runs up to the price of 60 taels per 
pecul, equal to 2s. 6d. per lb. The very same plant, in its 
second and more abundant crop, may yield Souchong at 36 
taels per pecul, or 1s. 6d. per lb. Its third crop may corisist of 
Congo, Campoi, or low Souchong, bearing no higher price than 
10d. per lb. ; and its fourth and last crop may consist of Fokien 
Bohea, worth no more than 15 taels per pecul, or 74d. per lb. 
The coarsest Boheas in the market, which are rated above at 12 
taels per pecul or 6d. per lb., are, however, frequently found as 
low as 5d. per lb. ; and some very coarse teas used by the Chinese 
themselves, are cheaper than sloe leaves could be brought to 
market in this country. The lowest boheas of the Canton 
market consist of the refuse or sweepings of superior black 
teas, or of the inferior tea of Woping in Canton. It ma 
be remarked, by the way, respecting this word Bohea, whic 
is now applied by Europeans to the lowest denomination of 
black tea, that it was and still is applied by the Chinese to the 
finest description of it, that which grows on the mountain 
Vu-i-shan in the province of Fokien, as noted for its production 
of fine teas as the estate of Clos-Vougeot for its Burgundy, or 
that of Chateau-Margot for its claret. 

Similar observations apply to the green teas; although the 
range of qualities and prices here is not so great as in the black. 
The difference between the highest and lowest quality of green 
tea, is not so much as in the proportion of two to one; while that 
between the highest and lowest of the black is as much as four 
toone. The highest quality of green tea, is Gunpowder. This 
consists of the first leaves of the vernal crop of the green tea 
plant. As it comes to us, it is not mixed with the flowers of any 
foreign plant, as Peko is; but such is the case with some of the 
finest green teas imported by the Russians, called Chulan, 
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Imperial, and Hyson, and Young Hyson, compose the second and 
third crops. The light and inferior leaves separated from Hyson 
by a winnowing machine, constitute Hyson Skin. The fourth 
and last crop constitutes Twankay, Singlo, &c. With respect to 
this last word, the same observation applies to it as to Bohea. 
Singlo, or more correctly Songlo, takes its title from a mountain 
of that name in the province of Kiangnan, where the finest green 
tea has been long produced. 

China, although the only country in which tea fit to become 
an article of commerce with foreign nations is produced, is 
very far from being the only one which yields it. It is extensively 
cultivated for domestic use throughout the Japan islands, Corea, 
Tonquin, and Cochin China; that is, from about the latitude of 
13° North up to 40°. By far the best of these teas is that of 
Japan, which however is not manufactured in such a way as 
will enable it to be kept for any length of time. The Dutch 
occasionally bring small quantities of it to Batavia. The tea of 
Tonquin and Cochin China consists of a large coarse leaf, which 
undergoes no other preparation than that of being dried under a 
shed. It possesses, contrary to what might be expected, so 
little aroma or astringency, that it is necessary to boil, instead of 
infuse it as is done with Chinese tea. In the mountainous parts 
of some of the northern portions of the Birman territory, where 
the plant, judging by its native name, appears to be indigenous, 
tea is cultivated for a use to which no other nation puts it. The 
leafis preserved in oil and eaten as a dainty, pretty much after 
the manner in which European nations use olives. 

The tea plant will thrive under the equator; that is, it will 
grow vigorously and produce flowers and fruit. It is found 
again blowing in the 40th degree of latitude, and it is a sufficientl 
hardy plant in the green-houses of Europe, up to the 50t 
degree of latitude. It might have been expected from this, that 
like the coffee of Arabia, it should long ago have been propa- 
gated in many regions of the new world, as well as in the settle- 
ments of the European nations in Asia. This, however, is very 
far from being the case, and after two centuries acquaintance 
with the plant, the production of it for foreign consumption is 
still confined to a few districts of its original country China. 
The fact seems to be, that, like growing the vine for good wine, 
the growing of the tea plant for the production of good tea is a 
matter of considerable uncertainty and difficulty. Except a few 
provinces of France, Germany, and the Peninsula, there are no 
countries which produce wines good enough, generally speaking, 
fora foreign market. A peculiar soil and climate, seem, in the 
first instance, indispensable to the successful criture of the tea 
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plant. These may, no doubt, be found without difficulty, but 
there are other indispensable requisites not so easily attainable, a 
skilful culture of the plant, and a skilful preparation of the leaf; 
and above all, a low rate of labour, to meet the numerous mani- 
pulations which the plant requires, especially in the gathering 
and manufacture. It is not likely that the culture will succeed, 
on this last account, in any of our colonial establishments, 
where it may be observed that neither the rearing of silk- 
worms, nor the culture of the vine, both of which imply the 
necessity of cheap labour, have yet been oor with any 
decided success. The culture of the tea plant has been tried in 
Brazil for the last twenty years, but apparently without any 
profitable result. It has been tried also on a larger scale in the 
island of Java within the last seven years; but there too, 
according to all accounts, without much success, although carried 
on with the advantage of Chinese from Fokien to superintend 
and conduct it. It is scarcely reasonable indeed to expect, that, 
a plant which thrives best between the 24th and 30th degree of 
latitude and in a country of primitive formation, should succeed 
in a country between the 6th and.7th degrees of latitude and of 
volcanic formation. It is true that the experiment is made in the 
mountainous part of the country, at an elevation of between two 
and three thousand feet above the level of the sea, and where the 
heat is consequently not very great. This, however, is not suf- 
ficient. In sucha country, there is neither a summer nor a winter 
like those of China. There may be the same average heat 
throughout the year; but a delicate and capricious plant like 
tea, in so far at least as the quality of its produce is concerned, 
may require a very different distribution of it from what the 
climate of Java can by possibility supply. 

The experiment is about to be tried under more favourable 
circumstances in Hindostan; a country which affords many 
situations in which the soils and climates approach nearly to 
those of the tea provinces in China, and where the price of labour 
is as low as in China itself. The inhabitants indeed want the 
skill and enterprize of the Chinese, but these may be furnished 
by European direction. The ot gee saat has in fact deputed 

i 


a gentleman of great spirit and intelligence to China, in order 


to bring to India tea-plants and natives of the country 
accustomed to their culture, and considerable hopes may be 
entertained of the ultimate success of the project. There are 
countries nearer home, in which the culture of the tea plant 
might perhaps be carried on to advantage; such as some of the 
warmer parts of Spain, Portugal, and Greece. The habits of 
the tea-plant appear to bear some analogy to those of the 
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myrtle; and the experiment might be tried, in those situations 
which the myrtle in its natural state is found to affect. 

With regard to the consumption of tea in different coun- 
tries, a few observations will here be made. The whole of 
the nations of Asia east of Siam and Camboja, are what may 
be termed habitual and immemorial consumers of tea. It is 
to them what beer is, or more correctly was, to the northern, 
and what wine is to the southern nations of Europe. First 
then, with respect to the Chinese themselves, the tea-pot is 
in constant requisition, from morning till night, with persons of 
both sexes, of all ages, and of all conditions. The higher 
classes only, use the good teas ; and it is perfectly well known 
that what is used by the lower is often of a very execrable 
quality, and sometimes is not tea at all, but some coarse 
and rude substitute. The Chinese use it always without 
milk, and frequently without sugar. The Chinese people, in 
round numbers, nal by the most authentic and recent census, 
are 370 millions in number, and if they consume only in the 
same proportion as the inhabitants of the United Kingdom or at 
the rate of 40,000,000 lbs. per annum for a population of 
25 millions, which under a system of free trade would probably 
be the lowest consumption, — their annual consumption will 
amount to more than 246,000 tons; but, if they consume, and 
this is more probable, twice as much as the average consumption 
of this country, then the whole will approach to near half a 
million of tons a-year. Let the value of the smallest of these 
amounts be taken as equal on an average only to the priee 
of the lowest black tea in the Canton market, or 74d. per Ib., 
and it will be found to amount to the sum of eighteen millions 
and a half sterling. This is, no doubt, a great quantity, and a 
great value; but still, it will not appear extravagant, when it 
is considered that the same — consume a foreign drug and 
luxury, opium, to the annual value of 3,000,000/. sterling. 

The next greatest consumers of tea are the Japanese ; who 
use it nearly to the same extent as the Chinese, and whose 
number has been computed at 60 millions of people. The 
Coreans, the Tonquinese, and Cochin Chinese, are also con- 
siderable consumers of tea. The Japanese receive some of 
their finest teas from China ; and the other two nations, all that 
is good of theirs. Throughout Mongolia, and Siberia, among 
all classes of the people, tea is nearly as much an article 
of necessity as in China itself. The tea made use of by these, 
commonly called brick tea, is extremely coarse, and made up 
into hard cakes in the form of a parallelopipedon, about eighteen 
inches long, ten broad, and near an inch thick, This is boiled 
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in milk, thickened with rye-meal, and seasoned with salt. In 
short the Tartars make a meal, of what the Chinese sip as a 
beverage. The whole of this tea is brought from China, and 
although coarse it consists of the genuine plant. 

The Chinese colonists in the Eastern Archipelago, in Tonquin, 
Cochin China, Camboja, Siam, and the country of the Burmese, 
use tea as extensively as the inhabitants of the mother country, 
and from them its use has been borrowed by the native 
inhabitants of these countries respectively, among whom 
however it is confined to the wealthy. Tea is therefore a 
considerable article of export to all the countries in question ; 
and it is conveyed to them all by the junks, except to the 
Burmese dominions. These receive the commodity over land 
from the province of Yunan, packed in parcels of a globular 
form, about the size of an eighteen-pound shot. This, as 
may be seen by the works of the Jesuits, is the shape in 
which the coarse tea of Yunan has always appeared. The 
natives of Hindostan, Persia, Arabia, and Turkey, are not 
unacquainted with the use of tea, but have recourse to it, for 
the most part, only for its supposed medicinal virtues. The 
Turks or Turcomans of Trans-Oxiana and the neighbouring 
countries, however, use it fa: more extensively, and indeed, with 


the aig, pen of the Chinese and their immediate neighbours, 


seem to be among the greatest consumers of tea. It is remark- 
able, that the tea used by these people is all green, and a great 
deal of it of a very fine quality. As may be seen in the 
narrative of Lieutenant Burnes, the article is brought to 
Trans-Oxiana by the routes of Yarkand and Badakhshan. To 
these places it is conveyed by Chinese caravans, and there 
purchased by the Moslem merchants, who convey it to Bokhara. 
It is made use of always without milk, and generally without 
sugar.. 

After the Chinese and Japanese, the greatest consumers of 
tea are the English, and these are followed by their descendants 
in America, by the Dutch, and the Russians. These are the 
only nations of the European stock that are considerable con- 
sumers, the use of coffee or chocolate predominating among 
the rest. The following is an approximation to the quantities 
of tea consumed by the respective countries of Europe and 
America, with the settlements and colonies of the former. 


lbs. 


Great Britain 40,000,000 
Russia ~ ia 6,500,000 
Holland eee 3,000,000 
Germany . 2,000,000 
France ove 250,000 
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United States eve sah 10,000,000 
British America and West Indies ... 1,500,000 
British settlements in India ave 1,000,000 
British Australian Colonies eee 250,000 


64,500,000 


Besides the quantities here enumerated, there are exports 
to the Cape of Good Hope, to the Spanish and Portuguese 
settlements in India, and to South America, together with some 
to Denmark and Sweden; so that upon the whole the total 
consumption of the European and American nations will pro- 
bably not be overrated at 65,000,000 lbs. The value of this, 
in China, will not be less than 4,000,000/. sterling. 

Will China be able to supply any great quantity of tea, 
on the increased demand which the European and American 
nations are certain in no long period of time to make? There 
is no doubt but it will. The consumption of tea among the 
European nations commenced about 185 years ago, and in this 
time it has risen from a nameless fraction to near 30,000 tons 
a-year. Our descendants in America, who hardly existed when 
the tea plant became first known to Europe, now consume 
upwards of 5,000 tons of it. In the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, the consumption of tea in England did not 
exceed 100,000 Ibs. weight. In the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, it was 20,000,000Ibs.; and these 20,000,000 Ibs. 
will probably be doubled in the first year of the system of 
free trade. In all this time there appears to have been very 
little variation in the price of tea in China, beyond the effect of 
variety in the seasons. This assertion is of easy proof, and the 
proof as a matter of satisfaction and curiosity may be given, 
The following statement contains in two columns, the prices of 
tea in China in 1747 and in 1827. The first of these is taken 
from a work published in London in 1762, called ‘A Voyage to 
the East Indies ;’ and the second from the printed Canton price 
current of the 14th December 1827. 





Teas. Taels per Pecul. 





1747. 1827. 
From To |} From To 


Bohes 2. os ww of 19 16 | 14 
Congou . «. «| 25 30 | 24 28 
Souchong . | 385 70 | 26 27 
Hyson ., -| 45 60 1 48 58 
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In 1747, the quantity of tea consumed in the United Kingdom 
was short of 2,400,000 Ibs. weight, and in 1827 very nearly 
30,000,000* ; yet this immense increase had in eighty years time 
produced no sensible effect on the prices in China. The only 
remarkable discrepancy regards the tea called Souchong ; and 
this is very easily accounted for. The finer description of this 
class of tea has in fact of late years, according to the official 
statements made by the East-India Company and their officers 
in China, disappeared altogether from the market. ‘ We are 
unable,’ say the Supracargoes in a letter to the Directors, ‘ to 
account for the entire disappearance of Souchongt.’ 

Even the extraordinary demand which the opening of the 
trade in this country has given rise to, has enhanced the price 
of tea in the market of China by no more than 6 or 7 per cent; 
aud this amount has only been produced by the exclusion 
from England of the supply which the overstocked markets of 
Europe and America could easily have furnished. The capacity 
of China to furnish a great supply of tea, is very strikingly 


illustrated by the facility with which it has furnished that of 
green tea, an article not used by the Chinese themselves at all, 
except rarely for medicinal purposes,—which no foreign Asiatic 
nation but one consumes at all,—and which in fact wr | be said 


to be grown for the exclusive use of the nations of the European 
stock. Green tea did not come into use among European 
nations until many years after black had been in pretty general 
use, and yet, at present, the quantity of this commodity 
exported from China is not short of 15,000,000 lbs. weight, and 
as its average value is greater than that of black tea, this cannot 
be estimated at less than a million and a quarter sterling. The 
enhanced price of teas in China, produced by the opening of 
the English trade, it may safely be predicted, will be of very 
short duration. Less tea will be sent to the continent of 
Europe and to America, until the stocks there are diminished, 
and in the mean time, the Chinese will be stimulated to plant 
more tea; and the new plantations will yield their first crop, 
as already stated, in so short a period as from two to three years. 
The culture, it has been before stated, has already been ex- 
tended from two to five provinces, and if requisite, it may be 
extended to many new ones. The land in which tea is 
cultivated, consists of hills or mountains of no remarkable 
fertility, and not suited for the production of corn. Of these, 





F _ Report of the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry, 1833, p. 70 
a . 

¢ First Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
1830, Appendix, p. 7]. 
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notwithstanding the highly cultivated state of the plains and 
valleys of China, there is much unoccupied, and in fact ina 
state of nature. Indeed’ it should be remarked, that of the five 
provinces in which the culture of tea is at present carried on, 
four are the most populous of the whole empire ; while that in 
which the greatest part of it is conducted, Fokien, receives 
much of its supply of food from abroad. The fear then of 
China’s being unable to furnish an increased supply of tea, is 
only an idle chimera, originating in the ignorance or fraudulent 
representations of monopolists. But for argument’s sake, let 
it be supposed that there was some physical obstacle to the 
greg of tea being at all increased, as there may possibly 
e to the production of Tokay; and at the worst, we should 
have the old quantity of tea, at a price lowered by the differ- 
ence of all that is now got by the monopoly. 
- The effects of tea upon the human frame, are those of a very 
gentle stimulant producing an exhilaration of spirits. It is to 
this alone that it owes its general adoption. With the excep- 
tion of coffee, and even this is not so generally congenial, it is 
the only stimulant which, taken in considerable quantity, is in 
no respect deleterious. The diversity in the flavour of the dif- 
ferent varieties, is probably fully as great as in the different 
varieties of wine. The flavour, and the stimulant quality also, 
are most distinct in the green variety of the plant, and it is 
this consequently which is most apt to disagree with some con- 
stitutions. Even to the use of this however, custom soon 
reconciles the human frame. In the relative quantities of the 
two kinds consumed by different nations, accident, caprice, or 
fashion, appear to have a very large share. The Chinese them- 
selves, and the oriental nations generally, hardly consume 
anything but black tea. The English consume in the propor- 
tion of but one part of green to four of black. The Americans 
on the contrary, consume two parts of green to one of black. 
The English in Bengal and in the Australian settlements, 
scarcely consume anything but green. The English at Bomba 
and Madras hardly use anything but black tea. The Englis 
merchants and other residents settled at Canton follow the 
example of the Chinese, using black tea alone. In Holland, 
the proportion of black tea used is much greater than of green ; 
and in wale. nearly the whole consumption consists of black. 
It should however be here observed, that the large proportion of 
black tea consumed in England, in comparison to settlements 
or colonies possessed by Englishmen or their descendants, has 
most probably arisen in a good measure from the poverty of the 
consumers, and the pressure of the monopoly and the duties, In 
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this country there are consumed about 7,000,000lbs. of Bohea, 
of which the cost is a good deal less than one-half of that of the 
lowest quality of green. 

The most convenient mode of levying the duty upon tea in 
this country, is the next point for consideration. The convenience 
of the merchant, the advantage of the consumer, and the security 
of a large revenue to the state, are of course the points of practical 
importance in discussing this question. A duty began to be 
levied on tea in this country almost immediately upon its 
introduction, or in the year 1660. It was at first taken in the 
clumsy and impracticable shape of an excise on every gallon 
of the infusion. After the experience of about twenty years, 
this was converted into a specific duty of 5s. per lb. on teas 
of all qualities. It afterwards paid mixed duties of customs and 
excise. These were complex, fluctuating, and often excessive, 
and generally consisted both of a specific duty and an ad 
valorem duty; the first varying from Is. to 10s. per lb., and 
the last from about twelve per cent to twenty-seven per cent. 
In the years immediately previous to 1784, these jointly were 
estimated to amount to 120 per cent on the value. The celebrated 
Commutation Act reduced these exorbitant charges to an ad 
valorem duty of twelve and a-half per cent, at which they stood 
for eleven years, when they were raised to twenty per cent, and 
in the course of the war they were advanced on the bulk of the 
teas to thirty, to thirty-five, to forty, to fifty, to ninety-five, to 
ninety-six, and ultimately to 100 per cent, with a small exception 
in almost all these cases in favour of certain low-priced teas. This 
last duty of cent per cent continued until April 1834, when the 
trade was thrown open. The effect of the duties now named 
upon the consumption of tea was very remarkable. In some of 
the first years of the eighteenth century, the specific duty was 
no less than 10s. per lb., besides an ad valorem one of fourteen 
per cent. The er price of all teas then was 14s. 8d.; and 
the quantity sold did not exceed 140,000 lbs. weight. The 
specific duty was then reduced to 4s.; the average price fell to 
less than 7s., and the consumption rose to half a million. The 
duty was afterwards raised and lowered with most extraordinary 
caprice, and the consumption fell or rose in the most striking 
manner. For example, in the four years which followed the 
a 1737, there was a legal consumption of about 1,000,000 

bs. in Great Britain. In the next five years it was under 
800,000 lbs. For the twenty-two years which followed 1746, 
there was a consumption gradually rising from 2,000,000 to above 
4,000,000 Ibs.; and in the five years which followed these, the 
consumption suddenly drops down until it is under —s lbs. 
+ B7 
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In 1773, it rises to the old amount; and for the ten years ending 
with 1783, it ranges from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000lbs *. In 1783, 
with the duty of 120 per cent, the legal consumption of Great 
Britain little exceeded 5,000,000 Ibs. ; and about 10,000,000Ibs, 
were smuggled intothecountry. In ten years time, with a duty 
of 123 per cent, the legal consumption rose to upwards of 
16,000,000 Ibs. In the next ten years, or in 1804, under the duty 
of ninety-five per cent, the consumption was about 18,500,000 
Ibs, or did not keep place with the increase of population in the 
same time. In 1824, under a duty of 100 per cent, it was 
about 23,700,000lbs. Thus in a period of forty years, the total 
increase of consumption was short of fifty per cent, or barely 
—— pace with the increase of population. 

n Ireland the effect of high and low duties upon consumption 
was still more remarkable. Before 1800, and previous to the 
Union, the duties were about 4d. and 7d. per lb. on black and 
green tea respectively, and the consumption within a fraction 
of three millions of lbs. per annum. In 1801, they were raised 
upon the greater number of qualities of tea, to thirty-five per 
cent; then to thirty-eight per cent; then to eighty-four per 
cent; then to ninety-three per cent; then to ninety-six per 
cent; and finally toa hundred per cent as in Great Britain. 
In the first ten years experience of the higher duties, the con- 
sumption had diminished by a few thousand lbs.; and after ten 
years more experience, the increase upon the highest consump- 
tion amounted to less than eight per cent. The population of 
Ireland in the interim is supposed to have increased by about 
fifty per cent ; so that in fact there was a great virtual decline in 
the consumption, with a very trifling increase in the actual 
amount. 

The high duties paid to the State on tea, have undoubtedly 
been one great cause of retarding the consumption of this 
convenience of life ; but the monopoly exercised in the article for 
above 180 years has had a still more pernicious influence in 
producing this evil. The quantity of tea offered for sale was 
always limited so as to keep up the article to a monopoly price, 
and this monopoly price was found by calculation to be equal 
throughout to double the natural price, or that at which a fair 
and active competition would have brought it to market. Thus 
the Congou and Hyson which at Hamburgh or New York might 
respectively be had at ls. and 2s. per lb., were charged + in Eng- 
land 2s. and 4s. The total amount of this monopoly tax did 
not fall short of 2,000,000/. per annum. It was of course 








* First Report of Commission of Excise Inquiry, 1834. p. 70. ; 
+ Minutes of Evidence before the Conimittee of the Lords to the Affairs 
of the East-India Company in 1830 ; p. 340. 
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upon this monopoly price that the State charged its duty 
of 100 per cent: thus the pound of Hyson which might have 
been had honestly for 2s. was charged 4s. by the East India 
Company, and 4s. more by the State, making in all a charge 
of 8s.; so that the consumer who was nominally paying a tax 
of 100 per cent, was in reality paying one of 300. 

There is another cause which has materially contributed, at 
times, to retard the consumption of tea; namely the com- 
paratively lower duty which has occasionally been charged on 
coffee. In the ten years from 1809 to 1818, the duty on coffee 
which before had been Is. 7d. was reduced to 7d, and the con- 
sumption rose from little more than },000,000 Ibs. a-year to an 
average of 7,000,000. If it had not been for the high war prices 
of the period, the consumption would probably have been greater. 
In the corresponding ten years the duty on tea was raised from 
sixty-five per cent to ninety-six per cent, and the consumption 
in consequence became nearly stationary. In 1825, the duty 
on coffee, which had for the six previous years been at a shilling 
per lb., was reduced to sixpence, and this, with a great fall in 
rice, raised the consumption of coffee from about 8,000,000 lbs. 
in 1824, to 22,000,000lbs. in 1832. In 1824, the consumption 
of tea for the United Kingdom was about 27,000,000 Ibs., and 
in 1832 about 31,000,000. The consumption of coffee, therefore, 
had increased by 175 per cent, and that of tea by less than 15 
per cent. But the tea all this while was virtually paying a tax 
of 300 percent, while the ad valorem duty on the coffee, reckoned 
on the prices of the time, cannot be estimated higher than eighty 
per cent, or not a great deal more than one-fourth part of that 
levied on the corresponding article *. 

This favour to the article of coffee has, however, by no means 
prevailed at all times in our fiscal system. On the contrary, 
the exorbitant duty which has sometimes been charged on 

. that article, has contributed very materially to promote the 
consumption of tea. Previous to 1784, the duty on coffee was 
Is. Gd. per lb; which, upon 80s. per cwt. the price of the time, 
was above 200 per cent ; the nominal duty upon tea, was only 
120 per cent. * 1784, the duty on coffee was reduced to 6d. 
per lb., which upon the same cost was 70 per cent; the nominal 
duty upon tea was at the same time only 124 per cent, and 
there are no means of ascertaining to what extent it was enhanced 
by the East India Company’s monopoly at the time. While the 
duty however upon tea remained stationary at 123 per cent, that 
on coffee was soon increased to 10$d. per lb., equal to an ad 
valorem duty of 125 per cent. 





* Maculloch’s Commercial Dictionary ; article Coffee, page 3) 1.—First 
Report of. Commissioners of Excise Inquiry, 1834 ; p. 74. 
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For the most part, the fiscal policy pursued has been to 
favour one or another interest, as happened to be most convenient 
to the minister of the day, at the expense of the public. It was 
this, as much as the necessity of suppressing smuggling, which 
gave rise to the Commutation Act of 1784, in so far as the 
provisions respecting tea were concerned. The minister 
wanted the support of the East-India Company in order to 
defeat his opponents, and instead of throwing open the China 
trade, he struck off 107} per cent of the tea duties in order 
that the Company might enjoy its monopoly, and then coolly 
turned round upon the nation, and imposed an additional 
House and Window-tax to cover the loss sustained by the 
revenue, estimated at 630,000/. per annum. 

Ours is not the only nation, however, of which the policy has 
been occasionally to favour one of these two articles at the 
expense of the other; and the result has invariably been to 
retard the consumption of the one and increase that of the other, 
In 1833, the average of the tea duties in the United States 
of America, reckoned on the price, was equal to 55 per cent; 
while that on coffee, two cents or Id. a lb., amounted to an ad 
valorem duty of no more than 20 per cent. This however, was 
not all. The previous duty on coffee, when the tea duties were 
the same as in 1833, had been no less than five cents or 24d. 
per lb. ; which would have been equal to — per cent ad valo- 
rem, or something like an equitable approach to the tea duties. 
The results of this policy are remarkable. In 1827, the con- 
sumption of coffee inthe United States was 31,895,217 lbs., and 
that of tea 5,372,956 lbs. In 1833, the consumption of coftee,— 
that is, the quantity of coffee paying duties,—had risen to 
79,010,212 lbs. or was increased by 148 per cent; whereas 
the consumption of tea amounted to no more than 5,459,233 Ibs., 
or had increased by the trifling amount of 14 per cent. 

For forty years, and antl the abolition of the East-India 
Company’s monopoly last year, the duty levied on tea in 
Great Britain was invariably an ad valorem one, estimated 
upon the prices which the tea fetched at the East-India 
Company’s quarterly sales. The inconvenience of this mode of 
levying the duty, seems to be acknowledged by all parties. For 
the security of so great a branch of revenue, fixed periodical 
sales must have been adopted, and those sales must have been 
confined to a very few places in the United Kingdom. Such 
a pian would have proved inconvenient to the mercantile 
interest at large, and consequently detrimental both to the 
consumer and to the revenue. It would in fact have thrown 
the trade into the hands of a few great capitalists, and con- 
sequently have amounted to the creation of a new species of 
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monopoly. It is unnecessary, therefore, to say anything more 
respecting it. . The ? now produced by the government, is 
similar to that which has been followed in the United States 
ever since the year 1789, that is, from the time that the 
general government was invested with the power of levying 
duties, or by the first Congress in its second session*. ‘This 
consists in classing the teas according to their value, and 
affixing a specific duty to each class. The American scale 
embraced five of these classes, ranging from twelve cents or 
Gd. alb., up to fifty cents or more than 2s.a lb. The English 
government’s plan contains only three classes, viz. one at 1s. 6d. 
per lb., a second at 2s. 2d. per lb., and a third at 3s. In short, 
while the finest teas are charged in America more than four times 
the duties perlb. that are charged upon the coarsest, the English 
are only charged twice the duty. a the first class of our teas, 


as well as in the American scheme, Bohea stands alone, charged 
with a duty of Is. 6d. In the second class are Congou, 
Orange Peko, Campoi, Twankay, and Hyson Skin, charged with 
2s. 2d. per Ib.; and in the third, Souchong, Flowery Peko, 
Hyson, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, and all non-enumerated 
teas. The objections to this scale of duties are very obvious. 
They are too high, even for the purpose of realizing the 


highest revenue. They are disproportionate, being highest on 
the value of the lower descriptions of tea, and lowest on the 
higher. The classification is not carried sufficiently far, and 
consequently the attempt at simplification is productive of com- 
plexity and confusion. And finally some descriptions of tea 
are palpably misplaced. Some of these objections will appear 
sufficiently obvious, by an inspection of the following table, 
which shows the operation of the English and American rated 
duties, respectively calculated upon the American prices. 








Duty, 


Per cent. 











From | To , "stich. English. American. 


S d,s. dis. d.| gs. d. |From| To |From| To 
AOR, ona 0s stionssegncl Os G8) 0. 6 oG | 2977; 925 | 92) 75 
Souchong (or Congou) ..|1.0})1. ~2 * 208 | 130 62 
Hyson Skin... ..eeseeee) 1. 0f/ 2 .2 : 208 | 104 ‘ 56 
Young Hyson....eeeee+| 2. 2$)/5.4 5.0 155] 90 50 
Myson 2. cceccccccresesf/ 2e% [3.8 3.0 128] 82 5] 45 
Gunpowder... ......e000/2.8$/4.2 3.0 111] 72 50 














. Seybert’s Commerce of the United States of America. 
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The inequalities of the English duty, as exhibited in this 
statement, are palpable. The average duty paid by the lowest 
class of consumers, is half as much more as that paid by the 
middle classes ; the middle classes pay more than twice as much 
as the higher classes ; and the lower classes pay two times and 
a-half more than the higher classes. In a word, each class is 
taxed in the inverse proportion of its power to pay. If Boheas, 
worth on an average about 74d., paid a duty of 1s. 6d., it is 
clear that Congous and low Greens, worth about Is. 54d., instead 
of 2s. 2d. ought to have paid 3s. 6d. ; and that the higher classes 
of teas, worth on an average 2s. | 1d., instead of 3s. ought to have 
been charged with a duty of 7s. One of the principles kept in 
view in fixing the existing duties, was the realization of the 
previous amount of duties under the monopoly. This has been done, 
but it is by throwing the burthen on the shoulders of the lower 
and middle classes, and removing it from those of the higher ; 
a fact which will be quite obvious by showing the duties 
actually paid by teas of different classes, in the last years of 
the monopoly. In 1831-32, the average duty paid by Bohea 
little exceeded Is. 10d. per lb; that on teas included in the 
second class was 2s. 6d; while that on teas of the highest class, 
exclusive of Peko and Gunpowder, was 3s. 10d. According to 
this statement, the reduction of duty on the teas consumed 
by the lower classes was 4d. per lb; on that of the middle 
classes 3d.; and on that of the higher classes 10d. But this 
by no means shows what the proportional duties ought to have 
been. By comparing the Canton and American prices with the 
English, it will be plain that the market for the inferior and 
middling classes of teas was kept at a much higher monopoly 
price than that for the better classes. Bohea teas which cost 
the Company 8d. per lb. in Canton, are sold by them in London 
at 1s. 10d.; while Congous which cost them Is. 3d. are sold 
only at 2s. 23d., and Hyson which cost in Canton 2s. Id. is sold 
at 3s. 103d. 

Another error of this scheme of duties is that some of the 
teas are misplaced, Souchong, for example, is made to pay 
the highest rate of duty, while in fact, with the exception of a 
very trifling quantity, it is the same kind of tea as Congou, 
Campoi, &c., and bears the same price in the market; and 
indeed in this last respect is alsq on an equality with the 
green tea called Twankay, which stands in the second grade. 
Some teas also which ought to have been enumerated are 
excluded altogether; such as Caper, Padre, Tetsong, Ankoi, 
Singlo, Pouchong, Sonchi, Hong-muey, and Black-leafed 
Peko; and they are consequently subjected to the highest 
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class of duty, while in fact they ought to have been subjected 
to the second class. 

Such however, are not the objections which have been urged 
against the new scheme of tea duties by the tea-dealers and 
tea-brokers of London. These gentlemen and their predecessors 
have for near two centuries been in exclusive possession of 
this branch of the tea trade, and latterly, for many years, a 
sum not falling short of 7,000,000/. sterling in the shape of 
price and duties has passed through their hands, affording them 
vast profits and commissions. It is no wonder that they 
should be unwilling to share the advantages with other parts of 
the Empire, or, due allowance being made for poor human 
nature, should clamour loudly to maintain their privileges. 
During the discussion of the East-India Company’s monopoly, 
from 1829 to 1832, while the merchants of all the outports and 
manufacturing towns gave their time, money, and intelligence 
towards breaking down the monopoly, not a man among the tea- 
dealers or tea-brokers of London moved a foot, hand, or tongue 
toassist them. No sooner, however, was a new scheme of duties 
promulgated which had for its object the convenience and 
advantage of the public, than these persons formed themselves 
into a committee for the ostensible purpose of watching all 
proceedings in Parliament relative to the expiration or renewal 
of the Company’s Charter, This was in the end of December 
1832, after the whole evidence had been gone through and 
nearly the whole matter determined upon. During the last 
Session of Parliament the tea dealers and brokers by dint of 
importunity procured a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, to inquire into the expediency of overthrowing the 
rated duties of the Act of the previous Session of Parliament, 
and of establishing one fixed rate of duty on all descriptions of 
tea. This Committee, after examining two-and-twenty witnesses, 
sitting near five months, and printing 136 folio pages of 
evidence, made a vague and evasive Report of eight lines, and 
the tea-dealers and tea-brokers now threaten again to renew 
the subject in the present Session, and have already waited 
upon Sir Robert Peel with this avowed purpose. 

Tea, as every body knows, is an article of the first demand 
in this country ; and as the duties upon it will, in no long time, 
become one of the greatest branches of the public revenue, it 
will be worth while to give a careful examination to the argu- 
ments which the London tea-dealers and tea-brokers have urged 
againsta graduated scale of duties, and in favour of the substitu- 
tion of one fixed duty upon all descriptions of tea. The first 
argument employed against the fixed duties, is, that rp — 
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and lower qualities of teas of different names run into each other 
by such nice gradations, that it is impossible to discriminate 
them with a view to fiscal classification. The assertion is for 
the most part confined to the difficulty of distinguishing between 
Bohea and Congou. The most material witnesses in this case, 
against the assertion of the tea-dealers and tea-brokers, are the 
tea-dealers and tea-brokers themselves. In 1830, the Board of 
Control caused to be imported certain samples of tea from the 
principal tea emporia of Europe and America. These samples 
consisted of 103 in number, and were submitted to twelve of 
the most skilful and respectable London brokers, who singly 
first, and then collectively, examined them, and affixed a price 
to the whole of them. Two of the brokers who had examined 
the teas, gave evidence on the subject before the Select Com- 
mittee on the affairs of the East-India Company, and to one of 
them the following questions were put, and he gave the follow- 
ing answers :— 


‘ Was there much difference of opinion between them? 

‘ There was ; in the finer sorts of tea especially.’ 

* Was there in the Congous and Boheas ?” 

‘No, very little; hardly any at all; merely fractional parts.’ 

‘Were the samples of sufficient size to enable you to judge fairly 
of them ?’— 

* Certainly.’ 


In the spring of 1833, the India Board, preparatory to 
establishing a new scale of duties, and introducing a bill into 
Parliament for that purpose, directed samples of all the different 
teas to be sent to the India Board, and requested the attendance 
of a number of the London tea-dealers and tea-brokers for the 
purpose of examining and classifying them. Forty samples of 
twelve different teas were accordingly sent from the India-House, 
and seven tea-dealers and tea-brokers, with two of the officers 
of the East-India Company, attended. 

No difficulty was made upon this occasion, in discriminating 
the forty different varieties of tea. Mr. Ellis, one of the members 
of the India Board, who was present at the examination, in the 
evidence which he gave before the Select Committee of 1834 
was asked, if those who tested the tea agreed respecting the 
qualities, and answered, ‘ They did, except in one instance, that 
of Mr. Layton, who said, that though he erred in the dry tasting, 
he had been able to correct the error he had fallen into when 
he had the infusion. Mr. Layton in his second examination 
differed from the statement made in the first. He had commu- 
nicated with the trade, and he had found the opinion of. the 
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trade to be, that the duty should be a uniform one*.’ This, 
by the way, was the same Mr. Layton, who two years before, 
in reference to the only point in dispute, the discrimination of 
Congous and Boheas, declared that among the brokers, there 
was little difference, ‘ very little; hardly any at all; merely 
fractional parts.’ 

No sooner did the examinations before the Committee of 1834 
commence, than the tea dealers and brokers became full of 
difficulties, doubts, and perplexities, and not a man of them 
would pretend to discriminate between low Congous and high 
Boheas. In 1831 and 1833, the same individuals had examined 
no less than twenty samples of the two kinds of tea, and never 
made a difficulty in fixing their names, qualities, and prices. 
It appears that the East-India Company’s officers in China had 
been in the habit, for many years, of invoicing certain teas, 
which were really Congou, under the name of Bohea, and upon 
this blunder, which could only have been persevered in by a 
company of monopolists, they founded their chief argument. 
In Canton, and in all the markets of: Europe and America, the 
distinction between the two different teas is, in price and quality, 
more complete than between any two teas of the same colour, 
and standing next to each other in the price currents. In fact 
the Bohea, and it is the only black tea which does so, consists 
of the old, half-withered, and fallen leaves of the plant at the 
end of the season, readily discriminated by colour, shape, size, 
and odour, from the younger and fresher teas of the earlier 
crops ; and the founding an argument upon the misnomer of the 
East-India Company, was, to say the least, but a clumsy and 
intolerable assumption. Among the samples of tea imported in 
1830 by the India Board, there were four samples of Bohea 
from Rotterdam and Hamburgh; these, of course, were sub- 
mitted for examination to the brokers along with the rest, and 
the average price affixed to them was Is. 43d., being more than 
100 per cent above the price at which they were purchased on 
the continent by the consular officers+. Now the price thus 
affixed by the brokers, was, within a fraction, only three-halfpence 
less than the average of the whole of the Company’s Bohea tea 
sold within the same year; although among these Boheas it is 
alleged that a large proportion actually consisted of Congous. 

The pretext of not being able to discriminate between the 





* Report on Tea Duties, 1834 ; p. 68; question 1014. 
+ Note. Lords Report on the Affairs of the East-India Company, 1803 ; 
pages 340 and 696, 
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different teas, made by the dealers, brokers, and officers of the 
East-India Company, was sadly put out of countenance by the 
evidence of Mr. Wybrow. This gentleman had been Excise 
Registrar of tea sales for eight years, and for the fifteen months 
previous to his examination had given his attention to the tasting 
of teas with the laudable object of being appointed a tea- 
inspector under the new system. Unhappily for them, no less 
than twelve of the tea-brokers had furnished him with a certifi- 
cate, stating that he was ‘ well qualified, by his application to 
the sampling and tasting of tea, to judge of the same.’ This 
gentleman declared in evidence, that until within the last 
twelve months he had never heard any doubts entertained by 
persons connected with the tea trade respecting the power to 
discriminate between Bohea and Congou teas. Notwithstanding 
his short experience, he had no difficulty in naming every 
quality of tea, of which samples were presented to him at the 
India Board. Not satisfied with this evidence of his compe- 
tency, the friends of the tea dealers and brokers in the Select 
Committee insisted that the committee should adjourn to the 
East-India House, and there put the skill of Mr. Wybrow to 
the severest test. Eight samples of Congous and Boheas were 
presented to him, and he named them all without a mistake. 
The persevering advocates of the tea dealers and brokers, not 
satisfied with this second experiment, insisted that the Committee 
should repair once more to the India-House, and the Com- 
mittee did so, and Mr. Wybrow was tested on his skill on four- 
teen samples of different descriptions of tea. The result of 
the experiment is given by the Chairman of the Committee in 
the following words.— 


‘We went through the whole number of fourteen samples in the 
same way, and as we came to each sample, Mr. Wybrow declared, 
this is Bohea, this is Congou, this is Congou, and this is Bohea, 
according to his opinion, during the whole of the fourteen samples. 
He perfectly agreed with the description of the teas we took them 
from, and in the fourteen he made no difficulty, nor the slightest 
mistake whatever, ascertaining the distinction solely by the smell, 
without infusion*.’ 

The fact is, that up to the time of writing this article, the tea 
duties on the new principle have actually been collected upon 
four million pounds of tea imported by the free trade, and upon 
thirty-two millions of pounds of the Company’s tea, with 
surprising success, Among the free trade tea, there was tea 
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imported from Canton, from Bombay, from Sincapore, from the 
Cape of Good Hope (being tea intermediately brought from 
America), from Hamburgh, Dantzic, and Rotterdam. In short, 
the skill of the new inspectors, at setting out, was put to the 
severest trial. The only alleged mistakes are two in number. 
The first of these relates to fifty-nine chests of tea, of which 
about an equal portion was imported into London, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow, and which in the two first was charged with the 
highest duty of three shillings, and in the last with the minor 
one of 2s. 2d. This important affair is published all over the 
kingdom im a lithographed letter of one of the brokers, as ‘a most 
conclusive proof of the unfitness and uncertainty of the present 
method of levying the duties.’ The delicate taste of these 
gentlemen in matters of evidence seems to be easily satisfied. 
The second case refers to some spurious teas imported from 
Sincapore, and which, on their being found to be so, were 
re-exported to the place from whence they came. The wholes 
quantity amounted to about eighty packages of about thirty 
pounds weight each, and the whole value might be about 50/. 
or 60/. sterling, supposing it to have been genuine tea. The 
public press rang for a whole month together with the clamours 
of the London tea trade on the subject of these eighty packages. 
The tea trade, according to their statement, was about to be 
disgraced, and twenty-five millions of people were upon the 
very point of being poisoned. The whole quantity of tea 
imported from Sincapore has amounted to about 90,000 Ibs. 
weight ; of which the spurious article amounted to something 
like one-fortieth part. The tea imported from Sincapore had 
all been brought to that place by Chinese junks, and was of a 
description wholly new to the English market. Part of it, 
including the spurious tea, and which consisted of other leaves 
than tea intermixed with real tea, had been carelessly purchased 
by the exporters, inexperienced, as might be expected, in this 
new branch of trade. 

But was no spurious tea imported under the monopoly 
system? It appears from the evidence of the Company’s tea 
.warehouse-keeper, that previous to the appointment of inspectors 
in China, that is of London tea-brokers being sent to Canton, 
in 1790, immense quantities of tea, so bad that it had either to 
be sent back to China or destroyed, had been imported into this 
country. As late as the four years ending with 1827, no less 
than 280,000 lbs. of spurious tea were imported ; that is, 120 
times the quantity from Sincapore respecting which so prodigious 
a rout was lately.made; yet not a syllable about it was known 
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to the public at the time. ‘ Partof it,’ said the warehouse-keeper 
of the Company in his evidence, ‘ was mixed with leaves which 
were not the leaves of the tea plant, and some of it had a mixture 
of iron dust, which rendered it dangerous for the Company to sell 
it, on account of the Excise having seized some tea which con- 
tained that dust.’ Some of this was sent back to China, and 
there thrown into the river, but some of it also was sold at the 
Commercial Rooms, and at Garraway’s, for exportation. It is 
urged by the advocates of the Company, that this tea was not 
imported by the Company, but only by the Company’s officers. 
This is sheer evasion. The teas imported by the officers had 
formed part and parcel of the Company’s system immemorially, 
—part and parcel of that system by which the British public was 
supplied with tea;—and the whole of it was as much in the 
hands of the brokers and dealers as the Company’s own invest- 
ment. 

The second objection urged against a graduated scale of 
duties, and in favour of one specific duty on all teas, is, that 
the first will encourage the consumption of an inferior article, 
and the second discourage it, and force the consumer to use a 
better and higher-priced commodity. The first step to answer- 
ing this, is conveyed in the following table, which shows what 
would be the operation of a uniform duty of 2s. per pound as 
proposed by the tea dealers and brokers, reckoned as an ad 
valorem duty on the free trade price. 





Cost per lb. Duty per cent. 
Tea. 





To From To 





369 300 
192 120 
192 96 
90 60 
85 54 
73 48 


Bohea se ..sveccecereee 
Souchong or Congou... 
*Hyson Skin 
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Tyson csecercceseesoveee| 2. 
Gunpowder 2. 
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By the existing scale of duties, as will be seen by the table 
formerly given, the duties on the lowest class of teas amount 
to a tax of from 277 to 225 per cent; on the second class, to 
one of from 208 to 104; a on the third class, to one of from 
135 to 72. This is surely a sufficient discrepancy to satisfy 
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the rich, being a charge of nearly four times as much per cent 
on the poorest man’s tea as on the richest,—a most satisfactory 
item when the time for a property-tax shall come,—and a more 
than sufficient encouragement to the consumption of high- 
priced teas by the poor. But, by the one rate of duty upon all 
teas, there is an intolerable aggravation of the injustice. In this 
case the lowest-priced tea is charged with a duty on the value, 
a great deal more than double the duty on teas consumed by 
the middle classes ; the middle classes are charged with a duty 
about two and a-half times more than the richer classes ; and the 
duty charged to the richest classes is very little more than one- 
fifth part of what is charged to the poorest. If parliament were 
to enact a law which should say the lower classes of society 
shall pay on their consumption of tea a duty of 369 per cent, 
the middling classes a duty of 120 per cent, and the highest 
classes one of 48 per cent, it would raise a mob; but it would 
be doing no more than is virtually done by this proposed specific 
duty of 2s. on all descriptions of tea. 

In defence of this scheme, one of the paradoxes advanced by 
the tea dealers and brokers in their evidence is, that the poorest 
classes of society are not consumers of the lowest class of teas, 
that is, of Bohea. Under the monopoly, upwards of 6,000,000 
Ibs. of Bohea, or about one-fifth part of the entire consumption 
of the kingdom, were imported. ‘The consumers of the cheapest 
article may fairly be presumed to be those, and those only, who 
could not consume the better aud higher-priced article. These 
gentlemen might as well inform us, that the peasantry of the 
wine countries were the consumers of wine of the ‘first growth,’ 
and the gentry and nobility consumers of the ordinary country 
wines. ‘They might as well aver that beer and gin were not 
the beverages of the working classes in this country, but brandy 
and wine, and that the gentry and nobility of England were 
addicted to the former and rejected the latter. In the markets 
of this country, there are at least a dozen varieties of coffee, 
differing in price from the finest Mocha and first quality of 
Jamaica, down to triage or refuse coffee; and all pay one uniform 
duty of 6d. per:lb. The tax on the value in this case is twice 
and even three times as high upon the lowest quality of coffee, 
as upon ordinary and fine coffees ; yet the poorer classes are not 
the consumers of the middling and finer kinds, but of the very 
worst kinds, and simply for this reason, that even after the 
payment of the duty, the lowest quality is still the cheapest 
to the buyer. 

But what became of the 6,000,000 lbs. of Bohea imported 
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under the monopoly system? It was for the most part 
mixed up with Congou, and sold under the latter name to the 
poorer classes of consumers; so that it might just as well be 
said that a man drank no brandy or wine because it was his 
habit to mix them with water, as that the poor consumed no 
Bohea because the Bohea had some leaves of Congou in it. 
Such is the stuff of which the facts and arguments of the tea 
dealers and brokers is made up. 

The tea trade dwells particularly upon the impolicy of making 
a discriminating duty, amounting to 8d. per lb., between Bohea 
and Congou. They never advert to the operation of this duty 
as an ad valorem duty, nor consider that a duty of Is. 6d. 
upon a commodity which, when the very finest, is not worth 
more than a shilling, is much higher than a duty of 2s. 2d. upon 
a commodity which may be worth from Is. 6d. up to 2s. But, 
admitting that the ad valorem duty was exactly the same, or 
even lower, do they not consider that the policy heretofore 
pursued in this country affords ample precedents for such a 
proceeding? Under the Commutation Act of 1784, the same 
ad valorem duty was levied upon all teas, including Boheas. 
This continued to be the case down to the year 1797, and then 
commenced the system of favouring the consumption of the 
lower classes, which continued, with one interruption, down to 
the termination of the monopoly. In that year the duty on all 
teas sold at or above 2s. 6d. per lb., was raised to 30 per cent, 
while the duty on teas sold under 2s. 6d., that is on Bohea, 
was continued at the rate of the two preceding years, namely 
20 per cent. In 1798, the duty on the higher class of teas was 
raised to 35 per cent. In 1800, it was raised to 40 per cent ; 
and in 1801, to 50 per cent; yet inall this time the duty on the 
lower quality was continued still at 20. In 1803, the duty on 
the higher class of teas was raised to 95 per cent, while on the 
lower it was raised only to 65. In 1805, an addition of 2s. 6d. 
on every 100/. of the value, was made to each of these duties ; 
and it was not until the following year, that the duties on 
the two classes were assimilated and made 96 percent. In 
1819, when the duty upon the higher class of teas was raised 
to 100 per cent, Bohea or at least such of it as sold under 
2s. was continued at the old duty, or favoured by 4 per cent. 
And this was expressly declared in the debates in Parliament 
to be a favour granted to the poor. The reader may see from 
the following table, supposing Congou to sell at 2s. 6d. and 
— at 2s,, the operation of these different duties as a specific 

uty. 
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Bohea at 2s. per lb. | Congouat 2s. 6d. per lb. 
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The tea trade at present complains of a discriminating duty 
between Bohea and Congou which is equal to a difference of 
44 per cent ; yet in 1797 the difference was near 100 per cent; 
in 1798 near 120 per cent; in 1800 it was 150; in 180] it was 
212, or the duty on a pound of Congou was more than three 
times as great as the a on a pound of Bohea. 


There are not data at hand which will prove what operation 
the different rates of duty imposed since 1784, had in increasing 
or diminishing the importation of Boheas or low-priced teas. 
Indeed under the capricious workings of a monopoly, such data 
would be of little value. The Bast-India Company, at one time, 
imported very little Bohea, and latterly their importations have 
been very large. At one time they encouraged the consumption, 
and at another they see no great harm if Bohea should be 
altogether omitted in the investment. In 1814, the total quantity 
imported was short of 400,000 Ibs. ; it shortly afterwards rose to 
1,000,000 ; then to two, three, four, five, and six millions; and 
in 1832, the quantity actually offered for sale rose to 7,400,000 
Ibs. Upon the whale it does not appear that the encouragement 
held out to the importation of Boheas from 1797 to 1806 had any 
effect in increasing the importation, or at all events the equali- 
zation of the duty onall classes of tea in 1796 appears to have 
counteracted it. For before the commencement of the last char- 
ter of the Company, the importation of it seems to have ceased 
almost altogether. The increase in the importation began again 
before the small discriminating duty of 4 per cent was imposed, 
and although the increase has been most remarkable since that 
time, it can hardly be attributed to a favour so trifling in the 
duty. In fact, as already hinted, the affair seems to be a matter 
of sheer caprice ; and it is to be observed that the consumption 
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of Congou, Campoi, and Souchong, had declined in proportion 
as that of Bohea increased. In other words, the average 
quality of the great bulk of the teas consumed by the nation 
had materially deteriorated. 

In the American scale of rated duties a broad distinction has 
always been established between Bobeas and other black 
teas. In 1789 when the scale was first adopted, the duty on 
Bohea was six cents or 3d. per lb., and that on other black teas 
ten cents or 5d. per Ib. Since the conclusion of the war with 
England in 1816, down to the period when the duties ceased 
altogether, or in March 1833, the rates were throughout twelve 
cents or 6d. per Ib. on Bohea, and twenty-five, or some- 
thing more than Is., on Congou and other Blacks. Thus 
the difference made between the two descriptions of tea 
by the original tarif, instead of being diminished, was in- 
creased from 66 per cent to above 108 per cent. Even this 
does not appear for a long while to have produced any effect 
either upon the importation or consumption of tea; for during 
the ten years from 1821 to 1829 inclusive, the importation of 
Bohea declined, while that of Souchong, Congou, and other 
Blacks bearing double the tax had increased, as may be seen 
from the following extract from the American Treasury State- 
ments of 1829. 





! Souchong, Congou, 
A.D. Bohea. and other Blacks, 





Ibs. Ibs. 


1821 191,955 1,185,342 
1822 498,570 1,170,453 
1823 668,384 2,134,137 
1824 499,834 2,259,413 
1825 338,610 1,762,250 
1826 | 236,682 1,965,719 
1827 | 61,345 1,357,295 
1828 | 90,065 1,657,413 
1829 54,868 1,325,714 











In the year 1830 however, the quantity of Bohea imported 
had increased, and in 1831 and 1832 become considerable, as 
may be seen by the following statement*. 





* Finance, Commerce, and Navigation of the United States for 1831-2 
and 1832-3, 
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Bohea. Souchong and other Blacks. 
Ibs. lbs. 

1831 415,058 1,415,445 

1832 637,341 2,960,764 
Even in this case, however, it would appear that there was a 
great augmentation also in the better descriptions of black tea. 
In 1827, the total quantity of Bohea tea entered for home con- 
sumption, was only 18,682 lbs., while that of Congou and 
other Blacks was 1,562,349. In 183] and 1832 the quantities 

of the twoclasses entered for home consumption were as follows, 


Bohea. Souchong and other Blacks. 
Ibs. Ibs. 


1831 148,925 1,607,222 
1832 486,480 1,425,421 


It may here be observed, that it is well understood that 
the increased consumption and import of Bohea is owing to 
the large immigration of the poorer classes of Irish of late 
years into America and the Canadas; for into the last named 
country the American tea has been smuggled to a great 
extent. 

After these statements, the reader need hardly be told 
that it is not within the province of any government to 
regulate or direct the consumption of a people, and that 
no government has ever attempted to do so without doing 
injury to the merchant, the consumer, and the revenue. The 
London tea-dealers and tea-brokers are not, however, satisfied 
with the protection of their own interests. This indeed, 
according to their disinterested assertions is but a secondary 
consideration with them. The interest of the consumers is 
dearer to them than their own, and they are, if possible, still more 
solicitous touching the security of the public revenue. The 
interests of the revenue which are now to be considered, have 
in fact been most seriously injured by the system of monopoly, 
and if the proposed specific duty on all descriptions of tea were 
adopted, the injury would be continued. The heavy weight of 
the duty upon the lower classes of tea would tend to drive 
these out of the market altogether, or at least seriously dis- 
courage their consumption, and, by limiting the consumption 
of tea, would reduce it from an article of necessity to an article 
of luxury. The great consumers of tea, as of every other article 
of necessity, are the lower and middle classes of society and not 
the upper, and they too are the great contributors to the public 
revenue on this article, as they are to that derived from every 
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taxable article of the same nature. This will be seen by the 
perusal of the following table. 





Statement of the whole quantity of tea sold by the East-India Company 
in 1833-4, with the amount of duty collected on each quality*. 





Sold. Duty. Consumed by 





Ibs. ts 
Bohea . 6,400,000} 585,000 
Congou - - 19,447,000 | 2,069,000 
Twankay - 4,882,000 | 3,171,800 





Total - 30,729,000} 517,800 | Lower and middle classes, 
Souchong, Hyson,&e.| 1,994,000 314,000 Upper classes. 





Grand Total -| 32,723,000} 3,485,800 














It appears from this statement that the quantity of tea con- 
sumed by the upper classes does not amount to a sixteenth 
part of the whole; while the duties derived from their consump- 
tion are short of one eleventh part of the whole revenue derived 
from tea. Indeed, the revenue derived from Bohea alone, the 
consumption of washerwomen and ‘ unwashed artificers,’ exceeds 
that yielded by the consumption of the gentry and nobility by 
between 80 and 90 per cent. 

But it has been argued by the advocates of a fixed rate of 
duty of 2s. per lb. on all teas, that such a duty would have the 
effect of raising the revenue upon Bohea; and they exhibited 
statements before the Committee of 1834, showing that the 
quantity of Bohea in the table, would, instead of a revenue of 
585,000/. at the ad valorem duty, or 480,000/. at the rated duty 
of 1s. 6d., have afforded 640,000/. So it would, if the people were 
to continue to consume the Bohea at the advanced duty. But that 
this would not be the case, is most obvious. Say that the first 
cost of a pound of Bohea is 8d. and of a pound of Congou 1s., 
the price including duty of the first would be 2s. 8d., and of the 
second 3s. ; a difference only of 4d., which it is quite clear would 
be more than compensated by the superior quality of the Congou. 
It would be more agreeable to the palate, and more economical in 
use, because it would go farther. By the factitious operation 
of the duty, it would in fact be to the consumer the more valuable 
article of the two; he would receive more intrinsic value from 
laying out 2s. 8d. in the one article, than he would do in laying 
it out in the other. The natural difference in the value of the 





* Report on Tea Duties, 1834. p. 38, 
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two commodities is 50 per cent; while the factitious difference 
is only 124 per cent. The same reasoning which applies 
to these two descriptions of teas, evidently applies, more 
or less, although not in so high a degree, to all the rest 
of the lower classes of tea. The high probability, and indeed 
certainty, is, that Bohea would be driven out of the market 
altogether, and that in a few years no such commodity would 
exist. This has in reality taken place, both in Holland and 
France. In the first of these countries the same duty is levied 
upon Boheas and low Congous, and although it amounts to 
no more than 24d. per lb., its operation is such, that, on 
the value of the first, it amounts to between 30 and 40 per 
cent, while on that of the second it amounts only to 20. 
The distinction has been sufficient very nearly to exclude Bohea 
from the market altogether. In France, the duty on Bohea 
averages 460 per cent, while that on Congou does not exceed 
215. The consequence is, that in the French market there is 
no Bohea. No government in its senses then, it may safely 
be predicted, will act upon the advice of the London 
tea trade, and place the same rate of duty, and this an 
exorbitant one, upon commodities the intrinsic value of which 
varies from 6d. up to 4s. The only government that actually 
follows this course is that of France, and the results there 
are certainly not an example for imitation. If the tea is 
imported from the East Indies, in French vessels, the duty is 
eighty-two and a-half centimes per half-kilogramme; if imported 
from elsewhere, under the national flag, two francs and seventy- 
five centimes ; and if imported in foreign vessels, from any part of 
the world, three francs and thirty centimes. The French tea is 
frequently imported under the American flag, for when imported 
ip head vessels this is effected at so much higher cost as to 
balance the difference of duties. The duty paid therefore, is 
virtually the highest duty, and in sterling money this is 2s. 9d. 
per Ib. on all teas. Reckoned as an ad valorem duty on the 
American prices already quoted, such a tax will amount on 
Bohea to an average charge of 460 per cent; on Congou and 
Souchong, to 215 per cent; and on Hyson, Gunpowder, and 
Flowery Peko, to less than 100 per cent. In France it follows 
that a pound of the finest Gunpowder may be had for 6s. 6d., 
and a pound of the best Souchong for 4s. 6d., while ordinary 
Bohea which ought not to cost above one-sixth part as much 
as the first, nor above one-third part as much as the second, 
could not be sold under 3s. 6d. The other results are that 
Bohea is expelled from the market, and that the whole con- 
sumption of tea among thirty-two millions of people does not 
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exceed a quarter of a million of lbs. To this last effect 
however, the low duty on coffee, not exceeding on an average 
80 per cent, materially contributes, as it does in England and 
America. 

But it may be urged that one uniform rate of duty is levied 
upon many articles of general consumption in this country, such 
as coffee, sugar, wines, foreign spirits, and tobacco; and there- 
fore that one uniform duty, and that a heavy one, may also be 
levied on tea. It is true enough that such duties are levied on 
the articles in question; but it is also true that their weight, 
and the virtual inequality of their operation, diminish consump- 
tion and injure the public revenue; to say nothing of the 
manifest fraud and robbery on the middle and working classes, 
which they will set to rights, as before intimated, when they 
are strong enough to be the arrangers of a Property Tax. Of 
the articles stated there are two, sugar and coffee, which, like 
tea, may be called necessaries of life; and on these, the duties, 
although enormously high, are comparatively moderate in pro- 
portion to those proposed to be imposed on tea. For there 
does not exist in these two commodities the same range of 
qualities as in tea, nor the same palpable means of dis- 
criminating the different qualities. The price of the different 
descriptions of tea will vary from 6d. up to 4s.; but the 
difference in price between the lowest and the highest musco- 
vado sugar does not exceed 50 per cent; while the highest 
quality of colonial coffee will scarcely exceed the lowest by 
more than 100 percent. The highest duty on colonial sugars 
paid in this country will not exceed 100 per cent, while the 
lowest will be from 60 to 70. The lowest duty to which coffee 
can be subjected in this country will not exceed 50 per cent, 
while the highest will not exceed double that amount, and even 
this is an extreme case. In the article of tobacco, to be sure, 
there is a monstrous inequality in the operation of a single 
rate of duty, since, in some cases, it falls below 300 per cent, 
and in others runs up to 1200; which is merely done to 
assist the oppressed classes that smoke the best cigars. In this 
case, however, there is a great equality in the price of the great 
bulk of what is consumed, which runs from 3d. to 6d. per Ib. 
But the excessive specific duty upon one article, can by no 
means be used as an argument in favour of a similar one on 
another, especially if that duty is admitted to have arrested 
consumption and revenue, and to have given rise to excessive 
smuggling. The specific duties on wines and foreign spirits are 
equally an argument against imposing a specific duty on teas ; for 
the reason, that these duties have arrested consumption, limited 
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it to the upper or middling classes of society, and proved 
prejudicial to the revenue on these articles, which is at the 
present moment little more than one-half of what it was thirty 
years ago. 

In all the articles just enumerated, the difficulty of classifica- 
tion is an obstacle to the imposition of rated duties, and to 
the realization of a large revenue. No such obstacle exists 
in regard to tea, and the experience of the United States for 
forty-four years affords a practical proof of it. The witnesses 
examined before the Committees of the House of Commons, 
consisting both of citizens of the United States and of English- 
men who had long resided in that country and been engaged in 
the tea trade, testified not only to the extent of the revenue 
realized on this principle, but also to the facility and the 
convenience with which it was raised. But the official docu- 
ments of the United States afford still more satisfactory proof of 
this important fact. The following table shows the quantity of 
tea which paid duty in the United States for two years; the 
rates of duty levied ; and the amount of duty yielded by each 
particular class of tea. 





Tea, 1827, 





Quantity, Duty. Quantity. | Duty. 








— |Per Ib.| Total. | = |Per ib! Total 
Tbs. Cents. | Dollars. | Ibs. | Cents. | Dollars. 
China - | Bohea : - . 18,682} 12 | 2,949 148,925 | 12 | 17,87! 
Souchong, Congou, &e. - | 1,562,549} 25 | 390,587|1,607,222' 25 | 401,806 
Hyson Skin, &c. - + | 1,107,975 28 | 310,233 | 1,514,229, 28 567,984 
Hyson, and Young Hyson | 2,452,241 40 St 40 =1,125,058 








Imperial,Gunpowder,Peko | 231,709 50 | 115,855 | 275,246; 50 136,625 
° , ee 


Other places _ All sorts, extra duty =| os 1,036 471 











All places “| Total - + = 5,372,96) 35.52 ‘soon eae 55.28 2,049,813 
{ 








In the first of the years named is found a revenue, at the 
exchange of 4s. to the dollar, of 360,170/.; and in the second of 
409,963/. The average rate of the duty in the last named year 
was thirty-three cents and twenty-eight hundredths of a cent, 
equal to about Is. 5d. per. lb. Now, had this duty been levied 
as a specific duty on all teas, it would have amounted, on an 
average, toan ad valorem duty on Bohea of 234 per cent, on 
Congou 104, and on Hyson only 47 per cent; instead of the 
duties actually paid, which may be estimated at about 83, 81, 
and 58. No one will presume to think that under these circum- 

VOL. xx11.— Westminster Review. 2D 
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stances the same amount of revenue could by possibility have 
been raised, 

The American revenue derived from tea was not only large 
in itself, but, until within the last two or three years of its 
existence, formed the largest branch of the American revenue 
derivable from any one article of consumption. In 1830, it 
much exceeded the revenue derived from foreign wines and 
spirits; and exceeded that of coffee, notwithstanding the great 
consumption of the latter, by near 40,000/. sterling. In 1827, 
the tea duties exceeded the sugar duties by upwards of 24,0004, 
In 1830, the sugar duties exceed the tea duties, by the large 
sum of 180,000/. sterling. This rise in the sugar duties may 
in a great measure be ascribed to the great consumption of 
coffee, and to the low duties both on this article and on 
sugar itself; the latter being only about 14d. per lb.. The 
consumption of sugar in the United States had in fact increased 
in the three years following 1827, from 55,123,515 lbs. to 
96,387,358 lbs., or by 75 per cent. There is another circumstance 
however, which ought here to be adverted to as having con- 
tributed to so extraordinary an increase of the consumption of 
sugar in so short a period,—the decrease in the consumption of 
molasses, which in 1827 amounted to 13,127,933 gallons, and 
in 1830 to no more than 9,866,378. This arose from the duty 
on that article having been doubled, or raised from 23d. to 5d. 
The error was corrected in the following year, by reducing the 
duty on molasses to the old standard. The consumption of this 
article increased in the year following to 15,445,543 gallons, and 
the consumption of sugar dropped down to about 70,000,000 of 
lbs. This striking fact is mentioned in illustration of the 
advantage of low duties, and as being strictly applicable to the tea 
revenue. It may be held certain that the difficulty of classing 
sugars and coffees, has alone prevented the imposition of a rated 
instead of a specific duty on these articles in America. The 
Americans have done the next best thing, and the only thing 
that can make the other tolerable,—they have made the specific 
duty very low. It may here be observed, that although the 
American rated duties afforded the model after which our own 
were framed ;—although they were acknowledged in evidence 
by a member of the India Board to have been so, and although 
it was shown that for near half'a century a large revenue had 
been conveniently collected under their operation ;—not the 
least reference is made to them by the advocates of specific 
duties. Indeed ‘the Tea Trade’ has put forth a pamphlet of 
near sixty pages, which has come to a second edition, and in 
which the American duties are not mentioned either in text 
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or notes. In lieu of such testimony, however, the manifesto 
of the Tea Trade abounds with the assertions of those who 
had fattened on the abuses of the old monopoly, and passed 
their lives in writing and speaking in its defence. 

The only redeeming quality in the old system of taxing tea, 
consisted in the duties being charged on the value of the article, 
and being therefore an equal tax on consumers of all classes. 
In every other respect, it was utterly indefensible, It was 
pretended that the consumer received better tea than could be fur- 
nished under any other system. Samples of tea of every quality 
were imported by the public authorities from all the great emporia 
of tea,—examined and priced by the tea-brokers of Leadenhall 
Street; and the experiment proved that the East-[ndia Company 
were selling teas of the same quality at cent per cent more than 
the free traders of the Continent and of America, It was said 
that a great revenue, of three millions and a half, was yearly 
collected and paid into the treasury by the East-India Company 
‘without any charge to the state,’ or at least without any- 
thing beyond the expense of maintaining the Excise establiah- 
ment engaged in superintending the details of storing and selling 
tea at the India-House, which little exceeds 10,000/. per 
annum. The reply to this was, that the Excise, Custom House 
establishment, and Preventive Service, were equally engaged in 
protecting the revenue derived from tea, as in protecting that 
derived from brandy, tobacco, or any other commodity; and 
that besides this, the Company exacted an extra charge of two 
millions sterling per annum, being their monopoly profits;—in 
short, that besides its share of the cost of the general 
fiscal establishments, the country paid an additional charge of 
two millions sterling for every three millions and a half which 
was given to the treasury, or an extra charge for collection of 
57 per cent. ; 

Under the operation of the monopoly, the consumption of 
tea, in reference to population, continued stationary; or in 
fact declined. In 1821, the consumption per head, in ounces, 
was 19 9%, and in 1831 only 19,%. Every other article 
of general consumption had meanwhile increased. The 
vast increase in the consumption of coffee produced by the 
reduction of duty, has been already referred to. But articles on 
which the duty was stationary, and, at the same time, infinitely 
too high, had also increased. Thus the consumption of sugar in 
1821 was only 14 lbs. per head, and in 183] it had risen to 16 lbs. 

The revenue on tea declined in a still greater proportion than 
the consumption. On the average of the three first years of 
the Company’s last charter, or from 1814 to 1816 ae — 
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the net amount of the tea revenue of the United Kingdom was 
4,126,213/.; on the average of the three years ending with 1823, 
it was only 3,834,058/.; and on the average of the three years 
ending with 1833, it was only 3,432,952/. In short, in a period 
of twenty years, and after an increase of population from 
19 millions to 25 millions, there was a decrease of revenue 
amounting to near 700,000/. sterling per annum. With 
a tax equal to 300 per cent,—with the sales confined to a 
single spot in the kingdom, and there, under the hereditary 
control of ‘the London tea trade,’ —it is no wonder that such 
should have been the result. 

The present scale of duties on tea is far too high, not only as 
regards the interest of the consumer, but even for the purpose of 
realizing the highest revenue to the state. That scale, even for 
this last purpose only, should not only be better graduated, but 
the amount levied on each class of tea very considerably 
reduced. If the duties levied in this country were very little 
higher than those which have heretofore been levied in the 
United States, the great probability is, that the consumption 
would be so vastly increased, that a duty equal to what is now 
raised might be collected from them. Upon a consumption 
of 6,156,268 Ibs. of tea, the American government, as has been 
already stated, drew in 1830 a revenue equal to 409,963. A 
consumption of 40,000,000lbs. of tea, which is not an unrea- 
sonable estimate on the supposition that prices were brought 
down at the same time by the destruction of the monopoly 
and the reduction of the duties, would yield, at an addition to 
the American duties of about 28 per cent, the average revenue 
of the three years ending with 1833. 

The consumption under the monopoly system, has been in 
round numbers as high as 32,000,000 lbs. weight; which in 
round numbers cost the consumers 3,500,000/., about 
2,000,000/. of this consisting of the extra charge of the mono- 
poly. The removal of the monopoly alone, therefore, to say 
nothing of the reduction of the duties, would cause more than 
double the former sum to be laid out in China towards in- 
creasing the consumer’s tea, supposing him to continue to 
expend the same sum on tea as before. And though this 
must be met by the two other facts, that the consumer will not 
continue to expend the same sum on tea as before, and that the 
price of tea in China will rise,—it is hard if such enormous 
burthens taken from the price at home, will not cause the 
consumption to rise by one-fourth, or from 32,000,000 to 
40,000,000Ibs. 

Such an extent of consumption is, however, not to be 
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looked for in the first or second year of free trade but in 
a period as short as five years, it may be safely reckoned 
that this estimate will be realized. In so far as the first year 
of free trade is concerned, the causes which will prevent a greatly 
extended consumption are very obvious. During the first six 
months of it, no free trade tea was admitted ; while the sales of 
the monopoly tea were not only limited to the old quantities, but 
these quantities even reduced. The amount of the actual 
quarterly sales within the year have been limited to something 
less than thirty-two millions (31,934,450) lbs. Besides this 
amount, there have been sold for consumption about four millions 
of lbs. imported in free trade, which will thus far raise the whole 
consumption to thirty-six millions of lbs. It is however to be 
observed that the teas thus imported have been purchased out 
of season, and that the great supply of tea afforded by the China 
market, which is commonly shipped in December and January, 
will not arrive here before March and April. That supply will 
amount probably to at least forty millions of lbs. ; and with the 
reduction of price which it will effect, it will certainly be safe to 
estimate that at least four millions of Ibs. of it will be sold and 
duty paid during the two months of March and April. This will 
raise the consumption to the 40,000,000 Ibs. at which it has been 
estimated ; and 40,000,000 Ibs. of tea will raise the revenue, 
at the present scale of duties, to near 4,400,000/., a larger 
amount than it ever attained before; while it will raise the 
consumption from 19%, ounces per head to 26 #}, ounces, or 
only a little more than thirty-three per cent. 

The consumption of the second year of free trade may be 
safely taken at the amount of 45,000,000 lIbs., and the 
quantities of the different classes of tea in nearly the same 
proportion as under the ad valorem duty, with some enhancement 
in those of the higher qualities consequent on the reduced tax on 
them. The American scale of duties embraces five classes. One 
of these, the class which includes the lower Greens, differs from 
that which includes Congou and Souchong, by no more than 
three cents or 14d. per lb. Such a distinction appears super- 
fluous, and in fact is not founded in reason; for in the markets 
of China, the prices of the teas thus differently classed by the 
Americans are as nearly as possible the same. The classes of 
teas therefore may safely be reduced to four. In the first class 
may be placed Bohea, by itself ; upon which a duty of ls. might 
be imposed, being a reduction of 6d. from the existing rate. In 
the second class, may be placed all black teas whatsoever, with 
the exception of Bohea and Flowery Peko, and all low green teas 
whatsoever, These may be enumerated as follows, and ought 
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all to be inserted in the schedule ; Congou, Campoi, Souchong, 
Ankoi, Orange-Peko, Black-leafed Peko, Caper, Padre, Souchi, 
Tetsong, Hong-muey, Singlo, Twankay, and Hyson Skin. 
The duty on this class may be fixed at ls. 6d., which is a 
reduction upon the present rates of 8d. per lb. In the third class 
should be included two descriptions of green tea only, namely 
Hyson, and a variety of it, Young Hyson. The duty on this 
class may be fixed at 2s. 6d. ; a reduction of 6d. from the present 
rate. In the fourth and last class will stand Gunpowder, and 
a variety of it called Imperial or Gomee; with Flowery Peko. 
The duty on this class may stand as at present, namely, 3s. 
These rates of duty are calculated from the relative prices of tea 
in the Canton market, and bear perhaps as near a reference to 
their respective values as is practicable in arated scale of duties. 
The following statement shows the surmised consumption of 
each, the rate of duty, and the revenue. 


Duty. 





Class. Tea. Quantity. 
Total. 





Ibs. . &; 

First.......e00e+] Bohea .eeseeseeees| 9,000,000 :0 450,000 
Congou, &c. ...| 32,625,000 :6 | 2,446,875 
Hyson, &c. ....++ 2,250,000 :6 | 281,250 
--| Gunpowder, &c..| 1,125,000 : 168,750 


45,000,000 3,346,875 

















There is here a duty nearly the same as that which has for 
some years back been derived from tea. At these rates, a 
consumption of 50,000,000 Ibs. would raise the revenue to 
upwards of 3,700,000/. ; a consumption of 60,000,000 Ibs. to up- 
wards of 4,000,000/.; and a consumption of 74,000,000 lbs. to 
upwards of 5,000,000/. sterling. The tea duties would then con- 
stitute, as they ought, the largest branch of the public revenue ; 
and this, there is not the least doubt, it will ultimately become. 
As long as duties are to be raised on articles of consumption at 
all, it must be admitted that tea is one peculiarly fit to be the 
subject of them in this country. The article, for mercantile 
purposes, is produced in one country only, and for the most part 
exported from one part only of that country. It is bulky and 

erishable, and therefore inconvenient for the contraband trade. 
nder a free trade, the price of tea will be as low, and indeed 
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somewhat lower, in this country than in any continental port, 
and therefore it is very unlikely that the smuggler will import 
it from the latter. On the contrary it must be brought from a 
great distance, and consequently in large vessels and by con- 
siderable capitalists; which are additional securities against 
smuggling. Then, ofall the great staples of our consumption 
which come under the denomination of necessary luxuries, it is, 
with the exception of sugar, that of most universal consumption ; 
for there are no other articles but these, which are of universal 
use by all classes, both sexes, and almost every age. This of 
course, is another ground for its eligibility for taxation, as far as 
a productive revenue is concerned. 

With the scale of rated duties above proposed, the consumer 
may have Bohea at from 1s. 6d. to Is. 8d. per lb. ; Congou and 
Souchong at from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 2d.; Hyson and Young Hyson 
at from 4s. 8d. to Gs. 2d.; and the finest Gunpowder, often sold 
in the good old times at from 14s. to 16s., at 7s. Even the 
rates of dation here suggested are still much too high; for on 
an average they exceed Foo per cent on the value of the article, 
and it would be the business of a prudent and patriotic govern- 
mentto reduce them from time to time. Even under a bad system, 
the extended use of tea in this country has already produced a 
happy and salutary effect upon the manners and morals of the 
people, A French writer, M. Malte-Brun*, complains that 
‘in England, the immoderate use of tea has diminished that 
of beer, even among the people.’ There is probably much 
foundation for thinking that the use of tea has contributed 
greatly towards displacing that of malt-liquor, which is known 
to have continued stationary in this country for more than a 
century, while that of tea has been multiplied in the same time 
a hundred-fold. That the use of tea has been immoderate, how- 
ever, is anything but true; and it cannot be questioned that the 
substitution, to the extent to which it has been carried, has added 
to the morality of the mass of the people. The favourable 
effects on the comfort and regularity of seafaring men, have 
been particularly remarkable. Raynal insists that the general 
use of tea has done more for the morality and sobriety of the 
Chinese, than the laws of Confucius and the edicts of the Em- 
perors ; and there is little doubt but he is inthe right. In this 
country, in the same manner, there can be little hesitation in 
asserting, that an extended and general use of it will have a more 
salutary influence upon the manners and morals of the lower 
classes of the community, than sermons on sobriety, admonitions 





* Précis de la Géographie Universelle, livre cent-quinzieme, 
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from benches of justices, or the examples of Temperance 
Societies. 

An attempt must be made to explain the reasons which have 
urged the London tea trade, with such perseverance and 
importunity, to insist with the legislature upon one rate of duty 
for all teas,—a rate which would make the poor man pay a tax 
of above 300 per cent, the shopkeeper one of 150 per cent, the 
gentleman one of 100 per cent, and the nobleman one of no more 
than 50 per cent. 

One specific duty would, in so far as the merchant is 
concerned, and in so far as the supply of genuine tea to the 
public is concerned, be the same thing as charging no duty at all. 
The officers of customs would in this case simply weigh the chest, 
and ascertain that it was what is called tea, without caring a 
straw whether it was Bohea, or Congou, or sloe-leaves. It would 
not be their affair to do so. The duty to be levied is on tea; and 
having ascertained that the contents of the chest are tea or 
something like it, they would mark it tea and so have done 
withit. Under the present rated duties a few chests of tea from 
every lot must be examined by the revenue-offlicer, and every 
quality of tea must be determined by such examination, and 
marked on the package. This is of course, to a certain extent, 
a certificate of kind and of quality which must accompany the 
tea until it reaches the consumer. The London tea-dealers who 
heretofore had the whole affair in their own hands, find such 
examination and certificate somewhatinconvenient. The question 
put to one of these gentlemen last year, and the answer received, 
were as follows :—‘ Are the committee to understand that the 
tea trade in England is a trade of admixture? Certainly ; it is 
acknowledged to be so.’ The same gentleman, upon being asked 
for what purpose the 6,000,000 or 7,000,000Ibs. of Bohea tea 
were imported into the country, replied that they were ‘ principally 
mixed*.’ The truth seems to be, that the practice of the London 
tea trade has been to mix the inferior with the superior teas, and 
to dispose of the mixture to their customers under the highest 
denomination; and that it was rarely that an unbroken vetkhon 
of tea was either sold in town or sent into the country, ‘Do 
the tea-dealers mix their teas?’ said the committee of 1834 to 
Mr. Wypbrow ; and his reply is ‘I understand they do. I have 
heard that they mix their teas; I have heard it from conversations 
I have had with brokers, and I have seen a mixing-trough in a 
dealer’s warehouse.’ ‘ By tea-dealers,’ added the committee, 





* Report on Tea Duties, p. 33, 
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‘do you mean wholesale?’ And the reply is, ‘Yes, wholesale.’ 
The tea-dealers examined by the Excise commission are still 
more explicit. ‘ Heretofore,’ said one of them, ‘ the great wealth 
that has been acquired by the trade has been, in my humble 
opinion, most honourably acquired by a practical knowledge of 
the article, and by a knowledge arrived at only by great 
experience in the qualities of the different kinds of tea, and a 
knowledge of admixture and blending of various qualities of 
tea together*.” For the same reason that the London tea 
trade is hostile to the rated duties, it is also hostile to the system 
of taking stocks, and that of permits in removing teas; while the 
country traders are favourable to them, because they afford some 
means of judging of the quality of the tea. The system of 
taking stocks and demanding permits for the transport of tea, 
is far from being justifiable ; but the real objections to be urged 
against it, are very far from being the same as those which 
actuate the London tea-dealers in opposing them. 

The tea trade of London had been in full possession of their 
own branch of the tea monopoly for several generations; and 
so accustomed have they been to exercise a control over the 
consumption of the nation in this article, that they cannot 
endure to share it with others with a good grace. If the 
reader has never been present at one of the quarterly sales of 
tea at the India-House, he ought speedily to avail himself of 
one of the few remaining opportunities that he will have of 
g:atifying his curiosity by the sight of an exhibition which is 
unique of its kind. None but the established brokers have by 
precedent the privilege of bidding; and if strangers enjoyed it, 
such is the rapidity of the biddings, and the jargon in which 
they are made, that the uninitiated could not avail themselves 
of it. If the whole proceeding had been in a foreign country, 
and the language of the speakers Hebrew, an ordinary English 
purchaser would not be more at a loss than at one of these 
strange shows. A Director of the East-India Company, 
perhaps a military officer who has gained glory in the wars of 
the Carnatic, or an Indian financier versed in all the mysteries 
of the Land-tax, or an eminent lawyer who knows all about 
the Mohammedan and Hindoo codes, ora great Orientalist who 
is better acquainted with the roots of the Arabic language than 
the leaves of the tea plant, presides, or pretends to preside, in 
order to decide disputes; but is in reality an _ utter 
cipher, in the hands of the vehement and clamorous members 
of the tea trade. 





* First Report of Excise Commission, p. 146, 
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Of the influence which the tea trade has heretofore possessed, 
there are two recent and striking examples. In the March 
sale of 1834, one gentleman, acting as agent for the rest, 
purchased the entire Bohea teas put up for sale, at an advance 
of one farthing per lb., although the quantity amounted to 
between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000lbs. What was done with 
the Bohea might of course have been done with every pound of 
every other tea offered for sale, and consequently the supply of 
the nation, with what the nation paid as tax, viz., 7,000,000/. 
sterling, might have been under the control of the tea trade. 
This uvidue exercise of power on the part of the tea trade, was, 
however, too monstrous to ‘be endured, and the tea trade was 
obliged in the end to succumb and surrender its bargain. The 
present high price of teas, and indeed their price ever since the 
cessation of the monopoly in April 1834, affords another 
irrefragable proof of the control which the London tea trade has 
ever been in the habit of exercising. At the close of the monopoly 
there existed a stock of tea in the East-India warehouses 
amounting to 65,000,000lbs. Instead of throwing this at once 
into the market and letting the consumer have the early benefit 
of cheap prices, the ‘ tea trade’ have contrived to influence the 
government and have it doled out by quarterly sales, in the 
same, or even in less quantities than in former years, and the 
result is that the whole of the teas which have been sold in 
England, as yet, have been at monopoly prices, little lower than 
under the old system, and this with a stock of tea in the 
country down to the present moment, the property of the state, 
amounting to 34,000,000Ibs. 

Even before the cessation of the monopoly, however, it should 
be observed that the monopoly of the old London tea trade had 
been in some measure, although not entirely, broken in upon. 
With the interlopers who have brought this about, and who 
while in pursuit of their own interests were public benefactors 
without knowing it, the gentlemen of the established tea trade 
are as indignant as with the authors of the ‘rated duties.’ 
‘ The fact is,’ says one of them, ‘ that within the last eight years 
the system of the tea trade has been altogether changed, as 
much so, or more, probably than any trade in this great 
metropolis; and that change has arisen from certain parties, 
not being brought up thereto, who have embarked in it. Other 
trades have had their inconveniences in like manner, but the 
tea trade has met with a scourge which I venture to assert that 
no other trade has done, and by means the most dishonourable. 
The aforesaid parties have gained the confidence of some of the 
country trade by having grounded a new system, one quite 
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unknown twenty years ago, and which I myself think as inferior to 
the old as possible*.” It would seem that the system as 
inferior to the old as possible, consisted in selling tea at a 
cheaper price, 

It is certainly high time that a stop should be put to the 
pernicious system which sprung out of the old monopoly ; and 
if the government should have the wisdom to persevere in a 
rated scale of duties, the competition of a free trade will soon 
effect every other reasonable object. The London tea trade, or 
at least the London trade, after all should be told they have 
substantially nothing to apprehend. They will always have 
their share, and a great share, in the tea trade ; and in due time 
that share will be greater than the entire monopoly which they 
have heretofore, to the infinite prejudice of their fellow country- 
men, possessed. They will have the supply of the metropolis 
with a million and a half of people, the supply/of some of the 
midland, eastern, and northern counties of England, and of a 
considerable portion of Scotland ; and they will have more of a 
foreign trade of export, which under the monopoly did not exist 
at all, than any other port in the kingdom. In the same manner 
as the tea trade now complains, the East-India merchants of 
London complained in 1814, that they should be ruined by the 
partial opening of the Indian commerce to the — No 
such result has followed, but quite the contrary ; for London 
possesses now, not only more of the Indian trade than all the 
rest of the ports of the kingdom put together, but a far more 
extensive and beneficial trade in every respect, than when the 
whole intercourse was confined to itself. 





Arr. VII.—Kearsley’s Annual Tax Tables for 1835.— pp. 112. 
London ; Hodson. 1835. 


PHE popular opinion in favour of a Property-tax is gaining 
“ ground. But its advocates usually exclude from it all 
idea of an Income-tax ; the inquisitorial nature of which is the 
chief ground of objection. It is not a part of the objects of 
this journal to encourage the robbery of one class by another, 
nor to visit existing injustice by a revenge as unreasonable. It is 
ae policy that all should bear their fair share of the public 
urthens. The exemption of any must be a source of jealousy, 
and of consequent danger to the general freedom. What 
constitutes the fair share, is at present the matter to be solved. 
Taxation is levied for the necessary uses of the Government, 
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the chief scope of whose exertions should be directed to protect 
the persons, the liberties, and the property of everybody in the 
nation. In the first respect, all have an equal need and share 
of protection; therefore on that account all should bear their 
quota of taxation. In the second respect, the need is unequal ; 
and the share unequal; as the possessions of individuals are not 
equal. The latter should therefore in respect to their possessions, 
and with some certain relation to the difference in their magnitude, 
as compared with those of others, pay an additional share. 

It has been the chief difficulty to discover by what means 
these proportions should be determined, and how levied. The 
natural aversion to pay money when its uses are not directly 
perceived, and the still more natural aversion to pay it for 
purposes unnecessary or worse, has led to the imposition of 
indirect taxes, by which no one knew what he paid; so that 
being ignorant of the amount of the burthen as well as of its 
application, his feelings were not directly, by the act of 
payment, wound up to indignation. 

Under cover of this indirectness the taxes have accumulated 
in amount beyond the means of the public to bear; and this, 
added to the other sources of extortion supplied by monopolies 
of different kinds, has led to a general outcry against taxation, 
as the most obvious of the evils. 

Taxation may not be, and is not, the main cause of suffering ; 
but it would be good to get rid of it, if it were only that by 
dismissing the known, the unknown may be detected. Pro- 
testing therefore, in the manner of legal wariness, against the 
supposition that the exposure of one evil is an admission of the 
innoxiousness of another, an attempt will be made to put the 
question of a Property-tax on its right basis. 

The first principle is, that all should contribute. 

The second, that the contribution should be according to the 
means of each. 

The inquiry that follows must be directed to determine 
according to what evidence of means the contribution should 
be assessed. 

All property on the surface of the earth is tangible and visible ; 
the greater portion pays rent, which may be always taken as the 
measure of its value; and of that which does not, the value may 
be ascertained by comparing it with what does. The funds, 
the dividends of public companies, money lent on mortgages, 
annuities and salaries in public offices, may all be reached 
without difficulty. ; 

But how shall be reached income arising from commerce, 
trade, manufactures, professional exertions, wages of labour, as 
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of servants, artisans, and the like. To make inquisition of each, 
is both annoying and difficult to the last degree. Are there no 
signs that might stand in the place of an obnoxious inquiry, 
and still preserve the principle. Every man lives in a house; 
which commonly bears a certain proportion to his means. Might 
not the house, for instance, be taken as one of the signs by 
which a man’s property should be estimated, and a considerable 
age of the necessary revenue be levied accordingly? And 

y selecting a greater or less number of signs on the same 
principle, might not the whole revenue be made out? If the 
owner have been taxed for property elsewhere, then may he 
cause to be deducted from his assessment an equal amount. 
If on account of the largeness of his family he be compelled to 
live in a house beyond his means, then ought a reduction to be 
made according to the number of his children. The last is the 
only case in which the necessity can arise. A similar reduction 
might be made to professional men and shopkeepers, for a 
certain proportion of their houses occupied as offices or shops, 
or warehouses or workhouses. 

But by far the greater number of persons might be reached, 
without reference to the sign, which must be in some degree 
uncertain. All wages, all salaries, and they form by far the 
largest part of payments, might be reached through the masters ; 
and then, only that smaller number of persons who are trading 
capitalists, would require to be reached through the machinery 
of a house-tax. 

Of these the majority, more disposed to live on their means 
than to stint themselves in order to escape the house-tax, 
would be reached in this way. The remainder, who might for 
convenience live in lodgings, would be reached by the tax 
on lodging-houses, an exemption being allowed to the owners 
only for that period during which they were empty ; a return of 
which might be made monthly or quarterly, in order to give 
opportunity of inquiry. 

ut if a few should escape, it would be precisely that portion 
which,if not in excess, might be exempted with the least injury 
to the commonwealth. Men either spend or save; whoever spends, 
puts in motion a proportionate quantity of labour, which being 
recompensed in wages, would of course be subject to the tax ; 
and as few people now hoard money in boxes, but put out their 
savings to use, the same rule would apply in the last case. 
Individuals may escape taxation now, and do escape it, if they 
chuse to spend nothing. But if éhey spend nothing, somebody 
else at some time will spend it for them; so that the whole will 
be taxed in the end. There is therefore nothing in the new 
plan, that does not exist in the old without complaint. 
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It will be said, however, that wages ought not to be taxed. 
They ought not be taxed partially, as they are now; but if all 
are subject to the same tax, and still more if the rich paid not 
only a greater amount but ata higher rate as they ought to do, 
it woul be a heavenly change for the industrious classes. 

The justice of the rich paying not only a greater amount but 
at a higher rate, is grounded on the principle that every man 
should pay, not according to what he has, but according to his 
superfluities. At the same time it is not contended that the 
difference of rate should be very great. But it should be some- 
thing; if it was only to prevent the consequences of the 
abandonment of a just principle. It is abandoned now ; and the 
consequence is that the taxes are laid not in proportion toa 
man’s riches but to his poverty*. 

When a slightly increased rate on the rich was proposed lately 
in the House of Commons, the cry was raised of con/iscation. But 
not a word of corifiscation when ‘the Trades Unionist that 
washes his face with brown soap, was made to pay double the 
duty of the fine lady for whom he keeps a carriage out of his 
bread+.’ The landholders too objected, that a tax on landed 
property would in time amount to the market value of the land, 
As if the same would not happen to the holder of any other 
species of property, if he did not pay the tax out of his annual 
expenditure. The plea of the landholders therefore was, that they 
must not be taxed, because it would diminish their expenditure. 
In other words that the landed interest must not be taxed, 
because the landed interest does not mean to pay taxes. 

The poor have never proposed to tax the rich at three or four 
times the rate of themselves ; they would be scoundrels if they 
thought of it. “That this is what the rich have done to the poor 
where they were able, is not matter of imagination, but of 
history. A fair composition, and what the numerous classes, if 
justice is done them timely, would probably be content with,— 
would be that the increased rate upon the higher properties, 
should be such as in perpetual value would as nearly as possible 
be equal to the actual losses that have been inflicted on the 
poor, by the system of making the poor pay the taxes for the 
rich which makes so principal a part of what the Tories call ‘ our 
valued institutions.’ 

It has been customary to look back to the old Property-tax 
and exclaim that a sufficient sum could not be raised. That 





* For illustration see the Article on ‘ 4ristocratic Taxation,’ in the 
Westminster Review No. XLI, for July 1, 1834. 

t+ See Art. on ‘ Aristocratic Taxation,’ p. 142. See also the Article 
on a ‘Property Taz,’ in the Westminster Review No, XXXVII, for 
July 1, 1833. 
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was a tax added to’ many other taxes of the highest pitch of 
burthensomeness. But even then, supposing a fair and equitable 
measure to have been come at, it would have been practicable 
to lay the whole taxation gradually on property, and reduce the 
other taxes. If it were proved, for instance, that the quantity 
of snuff men took was an equitable measure of their property, it 
would be abstractedly possible to levy the whole revenue by a 
tax on snuff, or at all events it would not be any arithmetical 
obstacle that would prevent it. The property that has been 
raised since 1816, in addition to what then existed in the country, 
—the capital that has been called into play by the increased 
wants of a largely augmented population, and the wages of that 
population, so far as it is employed,—would, however, furnish an 
abundant field for any equitable scheme of taxation. 

The beauty of such a scheme of taxation would consist in its 
putting down those worst species of taxes, the customs and the 
excise; which depress, cripple and confine the employment 
both of industry and capital, and present precisely the same 
specimen of genius that would be afforded by attaching the 
burthen of a horse to his fetlock instead of his back. 

If it were thought too adventurous to make the whole change 
at once, the excise might be first abandoned, and the most 
oppressive of the customs. But the simplicity and excellence 
of the method, its fairness to all classes, and the fact that itisa 
substitution for, and not an addition to, present taxation,—a 
substitution too that would bring with it an immense reduction 
to the consumer, with a corresponding return to the revenue,— 
would not be apparent, unless the change were made in con- 
siderable masses. 

The agricultural interests would find their condition improved 
by the abrogation of the burthensome charges to which their 
dealings in land are subject ; and that species of property would 
rise greatly in value on that account alone. 

The Tories would argue upon the political evil of direct 
taxation ;—that the people would feel the burthen, and resist 
it ;—that the government of the country would be in the hands 
of the people, who might resent any political tyranny by a refusal 
to pay their taxes. All this is undeniable, and precisely the 
thing that ought to be. Government should be made to feel 
that it exists on the condition of good behaviour. Legislators 
want the same salutary control ; and there will grow up, when 
this shall exist, a more observant regard to the justice that is due 
to all. The people would pay according to their government. They 
would measure its usefulness by their contributions. For projects 
approved, they would willingly contribute ; for extravagances, 
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they would give nothing. If they found the prosperity of the 
state gave to the capitalist a fair profit, to the labourer fair 
wages, to all a cheap and prompt administration of justice, they 
would love and cherish the government; and though there 
might still be things to disapprove, they would not fear the 
want of a remedy. 

Is there no chance that the people may be driven by the bad 
example under which they live, to disregard the rights of 
property? As yet they have not been the spoliators ; ax might 
be shown by manifold instances. What would the aristocracy 
say, if the people were to tax them three or four fold, as they now 
tax the people? Is there no remote possibility that the people 
may attain the power of paying off old scores? And would 
there be no policy in coming to something like a just arrange- 
ment now, as the means of softening retaliatién for the past ? 

To recapitulate, the object of the present Article is to show, 
that whenever the people can so far compass justice as to 
establish the eclnatole of laying taxation upon Property with a 
fairly increasing rate on the higher incomes, it would be 
possible to preserve the spirit of the rule, and escape the 
difficulties attendant on an inquisitorial examination into 
property. Let them get their own men to the helm, and they 
will see. Till then, they must be content to be the beasts of 
burthen of the rich, to pay their taxes for them, and maintain 
them in splendour out of their children’s bread. 





Art.VIII.—1. Observations on the Principles to be adopted in the Estab« 
lishment of New Municipalities, the Reform of Ancient Corpora- 
tions, and the Cheap Administration of Justice, addressed to Henry 
Hallam, Esq: ; together with the Heads of a Bill for the future 
Regulation and Government of Corporations. By Sir Francis 
Palgrave, K.H.—London; Hatchard and Son. 8vo. 1833. 

. The History of the Boroughs and Municipal Corporations of the 
United Kingdom, from the earliest to the present time: with an 
Examination of Records, Charters, and other Documents, illus- 
trative of their Constitution and Powers. By Henry Alworth 
Merewether, Sergeant-at-Law, Solicitor General to the Queen ; 
and Archibald John Stevens, M. A. F. R. S. Barrister-at-Law. 
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HE history of the English Municipalities, duly elucidated, 

would be as finealesson in social progress and political science, 
as the experience of the past in any age can give ; for these insti- 
tutions long embodied all that could be called national in spirit 
or in form, and were the chief sanctuaries of those political feelings 
which have distinguished England from every continental state. 
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How few are there who would expect to find the present corpora- 
tions derived from honourable communities of free men, com- 
posed of the whole of the householders of each borough, enjoying 
a natural equality of rights, and a republican integrity of self- 
government. And yet that such was the case, is proved by 
evidences as numerous, at least, as the charters of all those of 
any antiquity. It will be equally interesting and satisfactory, 
therefore, to trace a rapid sketch of the early condition of these 
municipalities, commencing with the remotest period, not for 
the sake of establishing a position in the mists of antiquity, but* 
to render the knowledge of its strength the more complete. 

The number and importance of the English ‘ae at the 
time of the conquest by the Normans, which necessarily 
established a feudal system, is abundantly evidenced by the 
Domesday survey, the earliest general record of their con- 
dition extant. Although this is the wra of the commencement 
of documentary evidence, a retrospective light is thrown into 
the gloom of earlier ages. What were the liberties of the free 
men of Saxon England, is still rendered a matter of useless 
dispute, by arguments advanced to prove that a system of feudal 
violence existed in this island previous to the Conquest. If so, 
the military force of the country must, previous to this period, 
as after it, have been possessed by a dominant caste and 
their dependents. But the might, which has ever been the 
governing influence in human affairs, was in reality far 
differently vested; all military expeditions were furnished by 
the people at large to the king or his deputies in the mode of a 
militia, the men being required to serve only a certain number 
of days, and receiving their pay directly from the people who 
respectively sent them. There was in fact in the constitution 
of Anglo-Saxon society, no oppression which required a constant 
bearing of arms to perpetuate it; the king required the con- 
currence of the people in every important act of his government, 
and obtained it either in the Witenagemote, or in the assemblies 
of the shires or of the several states. 

The king, says Mr. Sharon Turner, was lord of the free ; 
and under ie protection free men, settled in towns, became free 
burghers or burgesses. The original relation of the burgesses 
to the king appears to have been that of tenants paying a 
trifling ground rent, fixed in perpetuity, as a sort of tribute ; and 
from the infrequency of any considerable part of a large 
borough, in the time of Edward the Confessor*, standing 





* The Domesday survey, states the situation of each borough with 
regard to rents, &c., in the time of the Confessor, as well as at the period 
when it was taken, which was twenty years after the landing of the 
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on a private proprietor’s land, the antiquity of the Anglo- 
Saxon settlements in towns probably dates from the earliest 
period of the Saxon colonization of Britain, before even the 
most valuable territorial property, which is such as is found 
in the favourable situations which the towns occupy, was 
fixed in individual hands. The oldest Saxon  burghs 
indeed, our Germanic ancestors found ready built, being the 
ancient Roman British cities, which have preserved their earliest 
names to the present day under a Saxonized form. The earliest 
payments rendered to the King by the burgesses were necessarily 
of the simplest nature, and yielded in kind, either in commodities 
or light personal services. Of rents in this rude form, a perfect 
example is given in the duties rendered by Hereford at the time 
of the Conquest. [Introduction to Domesday Book, vol. i. p. 
195.] These burthens were always definite, and never oppressive ; 
and before the time of the Conquest, they had in most cases 
assumed the more. civilized form of a light specified rent or 
tribute, frequently rendered in one sum by the whole body of in- 
habitants, in lieu of all ‘customary payments.’ They were 
thus communities of freemen, for which the power of mutual 
taxation for the payment of this rent, alone was a sufficient 
bond ; and the holding their several towns together with some 
adjoining lands in this mode, gave them the most important at- 
tributes of what is now called a Corporation. 

Each burgess had a tenement which he might freely sell, or 
at his death bequeath ; and the only public burthen besides the 
trifling general rent, was the fyrde or military contribution, 
regulated by custom, borne by the townsmen in common, and 
always very light. These duties discharged, they then owed 
nothing, but ‘formed an independent body. Like the 
other northern races, the Anglo-Saxons were united into 
small communities of equal number (here called tithings), 
which, though having an integral existence, were united with a 
certain aouliee of others to form a larger body (the hundred), 
and these again were combined in greater assemblies (those of 
the shires, and the several petty states). In the boroughs, as 
in the country generally, the inhabitants followed the same plan 
of union, and some of the boroughs formed one or more 





Conqueror. This body of evidence has recently been thrown open to 
the historian and antiquary, by Sir Henry Ellis, in his ‘ General Intro- 
duction to Domesday Book, accompanied by Indexes, &c.’? ‘ The 
historian,’ observes Sir Henry, ‘ may extract results from it which are 
in vain sought from other sources. It shows, in detail, the number 
of years that elapsed before England recovered from the violence at- 
tendant on the Norman Conquest.’ 
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hundreds, with a popular assembly, possessed of at least the 
same powers for self-protection, and for the administration of 
justice, that the others had. ‘The jurisdiction of the Burghmoot 
or Portmoot,’ says Sir Francis Palgrave, ‘ differed from that 
ossessed by the analogous districts in the open country, only 
in consequence of the police required by a more condensed 
population, and the institutions, perhaps of Roman origin, which 
meorporated the trading portions of the community*.’ The 
purely popular nature of the assemblies of the hundreds, in 
which even all sales or transmissions of property were made 
public to substantiate their legality, are too familiarly known 
to require specification ; and the larger cities with their general 
assemblies had attained, previously to the Conquest, such 
strength and importance as to claim the character even of 
petty republican states. ‘The mode of accepting the statutes 
made by the Witan, and of carrying them into eflect, depended 
upon the deliberations of the Burghmoot, and the discretion 
of its members, and London was as much entitled to the name 
of a distinct state or community as the Kentish kingdom+.’ 
Domesday Book contains among many scattered particulars 
of the situation of the boroughs, a partial exemplification of 
the liberties of Exeter, whose citizens fought with remarkable 
valour to maintain them. When William came against them 
in person with his army, the townsmen promised him true pay- 
ment of all the old claims of their kings, but refused to become 
his men or vassals according to the feudal plan, or to admit him 
within their gates, and likewise alleged their freedom from the 
militia tax, except when it was agreed to by the capital cities 
of London, York, and Winchester. In support of these rights, 
the citizens defended themselves with the greatest obstinacy for 
several days; but were at length compelled to surrender, with 
a pardon and freedom from plunder, and the king built a castle 
to keep them for the future in awe. In Domesday Book, 
Exeter is entered as a demesne city of king William, who had in 
it 285 houses which paid custom. It paid 18/. a-year, 127. to 
Colwin for queen Edith, and 6/. to Baldwin the sheriff. In it 
were 48 houses ruined since the coming of the king into 
England. In the time of king Edward, it is specially noted, 
this city did not pay geld, unless when London, York, and 
Winchester did so, and then the geld was half a mark of silver 
for the use of the soldiers [‘ad opus milit’]. When there was 
an expedition by land or by sea, this city served as for five 





* Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, vol. i. p. 633. 
+ Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, vol, i. er 
E 
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hides of land. Barnstaple, Lidford, and Totness, altogether 
served for the same quantity of land as the city did. The 
burgesses of Exeter had twelve carucates of land lying without 
the city, which land paid no custom of geld, except to the city. 
[Domesday : Devenescire, fol. 100.] It is worthy of especial 
notice too, that in the hundred rolls of the 2nd of Edward 1. 
the 24 jurors for Exeter depose to their right to the return of 
writs, the assize of bread and ale, and all that they enjoyed 
‘both before and after the conquest of England,’ including the 
liberties and free customs of London, &c. Closely analogous 
was the situation of the other principal boroughs at the Con- 
quest; and the two following notices are selected from many 
in Domesday of similar character. — 

* At Colchester there were in common among the burgesses four- 
score acres of land, and round the wall of the town eight perches, of 
all which, the burgesses, at the time of forming the survey, had 
60s. a-year for the king's service, if necessary, but if not they divided 
that sum in common.’ —Jntroduction to Domesday, vol. i. p. 206. 

‘The custom of Warwick was, that whenever the king went in 
person on any expedition by land, ten of the burgesses went for all 
the rest. Whoever was summoned to give his attendance and did not 
go, paid a hundred shillings to the king. If the king went against his 
enemies by sea, the burgesses provided four batsuezs (boatswains or 
sailors), or paid four pounds in money.’—ZJbid. p. 198. 

As the Conqueror’s survey omits London, Winchester, and 
one or two other of the principal boroughs, it is supposed by 
the author of the ‘ Introduction to Domesday Book’ that they 
had specially compounded with the king afresh for all dues and 
customary payments ; for the sole design of the survey was to 
inquire into the king’s revenue. Owing to these omissions and 
this design, the notices of municipal institutions which it con- 
tains are very imperfect. In Lincoln, Stamford, Cambridge, 
and the other boroughs on the Danish side, the government 
was conducted by twelve daghmen [law men]. Chester too, 
another Danish city, was governed by twelve magistrates 
[ judices civitatis]. eshisuscn for the breach of the peace, for 
forestal, for a house taking fire to the common peril, &c., 
belonged to the king in the several boroughs. Other judicial 
forfeitures are noticed in some places; the taking of tolls is 
mentioned in others, sometimes with omy particularity*, and 
every scattered ray of light tends to show that the immunities 
granted by the earliest Anglo-Norman royal charters, were with 
scarcely an exception, the rights which were fully established 
before the Conquest interrupted their enjoyment. Indeed most 





* «Introduction’ &c. passin. 
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of the provisions of these charters are either protections from 
grievances introduced by conquest and feudal institutions, or 
assurances of common justice; and as they could not be 
required previous to the Connpait, it is to be presumed that no 
formal charter of general privileges, of a date anterior to that 
event, ever existed. If indeed the query recently circulated 
by the Record Commissioners, for Anglo-Saxon charters of 
burghs, have any result, it will be in bringing forth some scrap 
of a few lines containing the contract of the community with 
the king, concerning their gafol, or a grant equally concise 
of some specific privilege, in return for some special service. 
At Dover the burghers supplied the king with twenty ships 
for fifteen days, once in every year, each vessel having twenty- 
one persons on board, and this because he had granted them 
sac and soc. When the king’s messenger arrived, they paid 
three pence in winter and two in summer, for transporting his 
horse. They also found a pilot and his assistant. Whoever 
constantly residing in the town, paid his customary rent to the 
king, was free of toll throughout England. It is expressly 
added that these customs were found here ‘at the king’s 
[William’s] coming. —[ Introduction to Domesday Book, vol. i. 
p- 191]. This principle of exemption from toll is precisely that 
granted at later periods by the Anglo-Norman charters. 

The great English boroughs generally, with various royal do- 
mains, were seized by William at the Conquest, and are enrolled 
in Domesday Book as terre regis. In subsequent ages they have 
always been designated as of the king’s ancient demesne, being 
under his immediate dominion* ; some other possessions were 
of such early escheat to the crown, that they also were 
included under the same designation, and when disputes arose 
concerning the fact of property being such, recourse was 
always had to Domesday Book and to the records of the 
Exchequer to find if it had ever been so considered. Melan- 
choly indeed was the state of the English boroughs at this period ; 
the picture of their depopulation and ruin presented by the 
Domesday survey is deplorable ; the sums which the surviving 
burgesses paid the crown were nevertheless greatly augmented ; 
their houses were pulled down to build castles to coerce them ; 
and servile duties were sometimes exacted. In addition to this 
accumulation of oppressions, the produce of their industry was 
entirely at the mercy of their lord, who by the seignorial right 
or right of force, now for the first time established, made 
exactions which were scarcely the less arbitrary because called 





*, . . indominiosuo. . . 
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dones or gifts, and which in time obtained the name 
of tallages, from the tallies used in computing payment. 
Sometimes too, these demands were called assizes or aids, and 
the burgesses appear to have been liable to them in ney 
the same manner as the king’s other inferior tenants, thoug 
exempt from personal services, and from the odious feudal 
bonds upon the marriage of their daughters or widows. 
Indeed oppression must always have its limit in the endurance 
of the people subject to it. And the moral and physical, 
strength of a burgess population had already been proved in 
France by the most sanguinary conflicts against the feudal 
oppressions ; a consideration which might influence the Anglo- 
Norman kings to concede to the inhabitants of their cities and 
towns the enjoyment of their ancient liberties and customs, 
instead of pushing them to movements which could not in any 
case conduce to the profit of the rulers. 

The City of London even obtained from the Conqueror a 
charter of a few lines granting that they should all be law- 
worthy, as in King Edward’s time, and that every child should 
be his father’s heir ; thus vaguely securing to them their liberties 
and properties; while.a second of William’s charters granted 
them a hide of land, and assured them of his protection against 
French or English*. The ancient popular customs of the prin- 
cipal boroughs were left in operation in the mutual relations of 
the burgesses, and even the guilds for conviviality and mutual 
charitable assistance, for devotion and almsgiving, or those still 
more important for trading, were left standing; but the famous 
London Cnichtengild, of uncertain antiquity before the Conquest, 
and apparently , sed for one of its objects the practice of 
martial exercises, soon after this event, when its members could 
expect only a forcible dissolution, transferred its land and privi- 
leges to the Canons of the Holy Trinity, which grant was con- 
firmed by William Ist and 2nd, and by Henry Ist and 2nd. The 
original great mercatory guild of each borough was in the 
northern boroughs styled its hans. 


‘ Volo ut burgenses mei de Beverlac’ (Beverley) habeant suam hanshus 
(hans-house or guild-hall) quam eis do et concedo, ut ibi sua statuta 
pertractent, ad honorem Dei, et Sancti Johannis, et Canonicorum, et 
ad totius villatas emendationem, eddem liberatam lege sicut illi de 
Eboraco habent in sua hanshus. —Carta ‘Turstini Archiepiscopi 
Eboracensis, qua libertates hominibus de Beverlaco conceduntur.—In 





* In the early reigns, the men of London, of the other principal cities, 
and of the Cinque Ports, were styled barons ; this word denoting in those 
ages, all enjoying their possessions exempt from any degrading services, 
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regno Henry 1mi.—Cart. Antiq. in Turr. Lond. R. 18.—Feedera, vol. i. 
p- 10. 


And from this word is derived the designation of the Hans 
Towns, of kindred origin with the Anglo-Saxon boroughs, and 
which in the enjoyment of their primitive freedom formed a 
power that monarchs courted in vain. : 

But the seignorial right established by their Norman masters, 
was a new and predominating influence in the social existence 
of the burgess communities. The sums which they were com- 
pelled to furnish, must be accounted for to the king by responsible 
officers. Sometimes the rent or ferm, as it was called, and the 
other issues of the town, were answered to the king by the sheriff 
of the county in which it was situated. Sometimes the sheriff 
held a town as custos or fermer of it, and answered to the king 
for the ferm and issues apart from the general ferm of the county. 
Sometimes the king committed his towa to a fermer, custos, or 
provost, distinct from the sheriff of the county. But in process 
of time, the inhabitants, to be freed from the oppressions of such 
officers and lessors, would undertake to account to the crown 
for a higher amount than any such officer could undertake to 
pay from the proceeds, besides making a great present or fine to 
the king for this liberty. Such offers, when the sheriff or other 
officer would bid as high as the burgesses, were refused* ; but 
the advantage of raising their local burdens in the modes most 
convenient to themselves, and the prospect of escape from per- 
sonal insult, were sufficient inducements to the inhabitants to 
make victorious proposals. 

This, therefore, is the great era of the commencement of ex- 
tant charters of boroughs, which, by giving to the inhabitants 
their several towns at aclear rent, to be accounted for at the 
Exchequer by an officer appointed by themselves from among 
their own number, once more constituted them free and inde- 
pendent communities, so long as they discharged this tribute ; 
and though tallages were still demanded of them, they raised 
them bya mutual and equitable assessment, free from the harsh 
conduct of the king’s officers. In many cases, as in that of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, under charters of John and Henry 3rd, 
the town was given to the inhabitants at fee ferm, with an 
exemption from the jurisdiction of the sheriff or any other 
officer of the king, without the introduction of a single word as 
to internal government, which was left entirely to the ancient 
customs of the inhabitants. Sometimes anak privileges are 
granted, but they are such only as regarded the burgesses in their 





* See the case of Carlisle in Madox’s Firma Burgi, cap. 11. sect. 3, 
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external relations ; and most frequently these earliest charters 
bear, that the burgesses to whom they are directed, shall either 
have all their ancient customs, or those of one of the principal 
cities of London, York, Winchester, &c. where the ancient free- 
doms had been best preserved, and were best known. Whether 
expressed or understood in general terms, these charters 
secured to the grantees, among the primary privileges, that their 
town should be a free borough, 7. e. the inhabitants should be 
free from all servile duties; that the townsmen should have a 
free trade, and exemption from toil in every part of the king’s 
dominions; that all the land within their limits should be the 
‘nig ad of the community,—such as was not already occupied 

y their tenements (which were the property of the inhabitants 
by the ancient burgage tenure), forming common land, off which 
portions might be sold for building &c., by the assent of the 
community, to their profit, and to the improvement of the town; 
that the townsmen should answer to the king for his ferm by 
their own mayor, bailiff, or other compeer, at the king’s Exche- 
quer; frequently, that all profits arising from fines, amercements, 
&c. in the borough courts should belong to the community, for 
their common benefit, and towards the payment of their ferm ; 
and that they should chuse a mayor, bailiff, or portreve, to be 
accepted by the Crown, to account at the Exchequer for the 
ferm, and to exercise the chief magisterial authority. 

The restitution to the boroughs generally, of the full enjoyment 
of their ancient liberties, was hastened by civil commotions ; for 
every usurper knew the influence, even at that day, of popular 
opinion. In the boroughs was centred nearly all that remained 
of old English nationality, and its support was therefore sought 
by securing or restoring to them their rights. In the case of 
London, this position of affairs led to the grant of an 
actual privilege; for Henry I., perhaps to procure the popular 
voice in favour of his usurpation, granted a charter to the 
citizens, giving them the appointment of the sheriff of Middle- 
sex from among themselves, for an annual ferm of 300/., as also 
a justiciar to Rees custody of the pleas of the crown, with a 
proviso that none other should be justice over them. It also 
granted that they should not be impleaded without the walls, 
but only in their own popular court; that they should be 
exempt from danegelt, from murder (or the compensation for 
murder where the homicide was not produced, according to the 
law of de and from being compelled to wage baitle in 
any suit, which should on the contrary be determined by oaths. 
No one by any authority to claim reception (hospicium) in the 
house of any citizen; and the citizens to be everywhere exempt 
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from toll, and enjoy all their sokes and customs; none to be 
amerced but in certain reasonable sums specified; nothing to 
be pleaded by miskenning in the hustings or folkesmoot, or 
other pleas in the city ; to hold their hustings or popular court 
weekly on Monday ; to have satisfaction of all bonds, &c.; to 
recover unjust tolls taken of citizens by naams, or legal reprisal 
on goods from the guilty place found in the city; to recover all 
debts due to them by decision in their own courts ; and to hunt 
in the Chiltern and in Middlesex and Surrey as their ancestors 
did*. Such were the liberties confirmed to the Londoners by 
the son of the Conqueror.. That they are almost entirely those 
which they had enjoyed previous to the Conquest, will not be 
disputed. The terms of the preamble of Edward III’s first 
charter to London, given by consent of Parliament are clear on 
this subject :— 

‘ First whereas, in the great charter of the liberties of England, it is 
contained that the City of London have all their ancient liberties and 
customs; and the same citizens, at the time of the making the Charter, 
Srom the time of Saint Edward the King and Confessor, and William the 
Conqueror, and of other our progenitors, had divers liberties and 
customs as well by the Charter of those our progenitors, as without 
charter by ancient custom, &c. &c. 


Henry II’s charter to Lincoln is in these terms :— 

‘Know ye, that I have granted te my citizens of Lincoln all 
their liberties, customs, and laws which they had in the time 
of Edward, and William, and Henry, kings of England, and the 
mercatory guild of the men of the city and of other merchants in the 
county, as they more fully and freely had the same in the time of my 
said ancestors kings of England. And that all men living and trading 
within the four quarters of the city may enjoy the guilds, customs, 
and assizes of the city, as was more fully used in the time of Edward, 
William, and Henry, kings of England, &c., &c.’—Cart. Antiq. in 
Turr. Lond.—Feedera. p 40. 


In like manner Henry II’s Charter to Wallingford confirms 
the liberties of the burgesses, as being those which they had 
enjoyed in the time of Edward the Confessor,—‘ their mercatory 
guild, with all their laws and customs,’ with which no provost 
or other justice of the king’s was to interfere, but only their 
own ‘aldermannus et minister,’ &c., &c. This Charter includes 
quittance from toll ‘by water and by stronde, by wode and by 
londe,’ which words are inserted as being the old customary 
expression, though the document is in Latin.—Inspex. Hen. I II, 
A. R. 51, A. D. 1267. Bib. Cotton. Claudius, D. II. 130 6. 
—Edward I’s. charter of the liberties of the Cinque Ports in 


* Per Inspex. Pat. 2, Edw. IV.—Federa. vol. i. p. 11, 
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like manner refers them to the age of the Confessor. Rot. Cart. 
6, Ed. I.n. 13. in cedulé in Turr. Lond.—Feedera. vol. i. p. 
558. 

The terms ‘I have given’ or ‘ granted,’ used in the earliest 
as well as the later charters to boroughs, do not necessarily 
imply that all therein contained is new to the burgesses ; for the 
same terms are used by sovereigns in granting privileges which 
are embodied in previous extant charters, and the same style 
was used by the French kings in confirming to communes the 
constitutions which they had established by force. And it was 
their being such as the country generally had been deprived 
of, that now rendered necessary their special certification as 
privileges, although the right to their enjoyment was far more 
ancient and more honourable than the power which now 
permitted its exercise. With the exception of such as are 
purely local, the liberties specified in the above charter of 
Henry I. to the Londoners, either by exemplification or by re- 
ference to the previous customs of the same or another place, 
form the basis of every early endowment of privileges granted 
to the English eon. 

Had all these early liberties been, as much ingenuity has been 
wasted in endeavouring to prove them, the fruit of the overflow- 
ing grace and paternal wisdom of the Norman kings, they 
would have presented only a copy of the institutions imitated 
from the Roman Gallic cities of the South of France, of which 
many cities and towns in the North had lately acquired the 
enjoyment, by insurrection against the yoke of feudal mastery, 
or by purchase. But while every characteristic of the northern 
institutions, and the Saxon names used in the Latin charters 
to designate them, betray their native growth, the southern ones 
evince everywhere the Roman principles of their organization, 
though the exemptions from feudal oppression enjoyed by the 
free citizens in both countries were of course nearly the same. 
Stephen, who succeeded the first Henry, likewise secured the 
adherence of the Londoners to his cause; but as it was by 
no means so triumphant as that of Henry, they suffered severel 
from the animosity of the empress Matilda. Her son Henry II. 
however, confirmed the above-recited privileges, and it was in 
his reign that the special confirmation of them to towns given 
at ferm to the inhabitants, became frequent. Richard I. 
pursued in this respect the policy of his father; but it was in 
the reign of the weak yet violent John, that the boroughs rose 
most rapidly into consideration, and acquired the most numerous 
charters of liberties, the provisions of which were universally 
the same, conveying the above-mentioned rights, Of the 
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nonge of every liberty, however, the great Roll of the = 
ears abundant evidence. Thus Gloucester is fined in cc marks 
for a grant of liberties similar to those enjoyed by the citizeus 
of Winchester; 1st of John, Rot. 3.a.m.2. The Burgesses of 
Bedford paid 40 marks for the king’s charter; 12th Hen. II. 
Rot. 1.b. The Burgesses of Appleby paid the same sum fora 
charter of the same liberties and customs as the citizens of York 
enjoyed; 25th Hen. II. Rot. 3. b. &c. &c. 

In imitation of the measures adopted by the Crown, the great 
lords of seignories also, with a view to reap similar advantages, 
frequently gave charters to the townsmen in their lordships, 
yielding to them their respective towns in fee ferm, with all the 
personal liberties of the burgesses of the royal demesne boroughs, 
and exemptions from toll, and from trial in any court but their 
own within the grantor’s power and lordship ; a limitation which 
made their advantages in commerce fall far short of those of the 
royal burghs. Sometimes too, these lords, instead of giving 
the town and its suburbs at one general rent, provided for profit- 
ing by its increase by reserving a small rent for every burgage 
tenement that was or should be erected; still retaining the 
power to levy tallage. 

The English burgesses now, therefore, began to form a third 
estate under the feudal monarch, and amid the feudal aristocracy 
planted by the conquest, who despised them as being English. 
Though they preserved in fond remembrance the days of 
‘good king Edward,’ their nation’s head and not its master, 
yet now emancipated from the personal insults and injuries 
of conquest, they took their new station with firmness, and 
their feelings of nationality and social pride were rallied round 
the several little communities to which they belonged. The 
spirit which had animated their forefathers at Hastings, was 
now directed to the jealous defence of their rights against en- 
croachments; that’ which had founded monasteries in the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdom, now endowed chantries in the several 
cities and boroughs; their guilds and mercantile hanses they 
enjoyed in security ; and the ambition for a name would find 
gratification in the endowment of a house of charity, or the 
completion of some work of permanent public utility. It was 
this definite possession of their ancient civil liberty by the 
boroughs, that, while it insured the feudal lords of the English 
soil from the effects of any lingering national hope, cherished 
social feelings and bonds that were yet destined to triumph by 
imperceptible advances over those which had been erected so 
proudly on their abasement. 

The wra of this settlement is marked by the clause of the 
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Magna Charta of Henry III. providing that, ‘ The City of 
London shall have all its ancient liberties and free customs : 
moreover we will and grant that all other cities and boroughs, 
and towns, and the barons of the Cinque Ports and other ports, 
may have all their liberties and free customs.’ It cannot be 
supposed, that there was henceforward any unceasing heart- 
burning among the men of the English royal boroughs against 
their sole superior the king ; but only like other free subjects, 
when they were specially aggrieved ; for he was necessarily 
their steadfast and unfailing defender against any injury from 
other than his own authority, and their favourer in every cause 
as his tenants in mass, on whose security from aggression 
depended the revenue he derived from them. That rapacious 
and dissolute monarchs, like Henry III himself, resorted to the 
meanest oppressions to procure aids and gifts, is equally indis- 
putable* ; and the feelings consequent on such proceedings, it 
requires no stretch of imagination to conceive. But these peculiar 
injuries became for the most part obsolete, when the several 
interests of the state began to meet in parliaments; and the 
bitterness of jealousy between the third estate and the monarchical 
power, had not its origin until centuries subsequent, when the 
Commons were found to be the sole obstacle to an unlimited 
despotism of prerogative. It is necessary to observe, that in 
the course of ages, the distinction between the royal boroughs 
and those under the several lords, was in most instances 
gradually lost ; for when the latter came to be required to pay 
taxes to the king, they obtained royal charters of liberties in 
return and came like the rest under the immediate protection of 
the king. 

The constitution of all the ancient English boroughs was 
originally purely democratic ; and never was a corporation, either 
in deed or name, erected by royal charter until times compara- 
tively recent. The town and all liberties were secured by the 
royal charter to the townsmen at large, who, for many centuries, 
were the sole body acknowledged by the crown, or having any 
existence. Nor was it assumed by the king to dictate on the 
internal polity of the boroughs (which was left to their 





* In the 3lst of Henry III. for instance, for not paying their debts of 
tallage or other debts; and ‘ because they disregarded the king’s man- 
date,’ the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex were delivered in custody to 
the Marshal, and the Mayor, Sheriffs, and Aldermen were forbidden by 
themselves or deputies to proceed in any matter until the King had further 
ordered. Hil. Communia, 31 Hen. III. rot. 5.—This seizure, however, was 
remitted in the next term to the barons of London, Pas. Communia, 31 
Hen, III, rot. 5, 6, 
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ancient usages), beyond specifying, in the first instance, 
the title of the officer or officers to be elected by the whole 
community to account to him for the ferm, and be their chief 
magistrate or justice. Subsequent charters gave power to elect 
other officers, rendered necessary by the gradual improvement of 
the judicial institutions, the increase of population, and the exten- 
sion of their interests ; but it was still always to the burgesses 
at large, on their petition, and in accordance with the existing 
popular government. Thus the form of all charters or grants 
of possessions or privileges, was, in the early Norman reigns, 
down to that of John, ‘to the citizens, burgesses, or men’ 
of such a city or town, ‘to hold to them and their heirs, 
from the king and his heirs*.” The word imperpetuum was 
sometimes added, and it was invariably joined with the preceding 
address in the charters of Henry III. and Edward I. In or 
about Edward III’s reign, and for some time after, such grants 
were made in like manner to the townsmen ‘and their heirs 
and successors for ever,’ and in later times are mentioned their 
‘successors’ only. It was not until about the reign of Henry 
VI. and Edward IV, that the royal charters began to contain 

rovisions, that the towns should form ‘a corporate community 
in deed and name+ ;’ though the entire power of these cabalis- 
tic words, and of those erecting a ‘corpus corporatum et 
politicum’ subsequently used, had. long of necessity been 
understood, when a body of men were tenants of the Crown, 
and in the enjoyment of a separate political existence. The 
general erection of corporations distinct from the whole com- 
munity of the borough, was left for the perfecting hand of the 
Stuarts. 

The sum of the description of a burgess, townsman, or member 
of the community of the borough, says Madox, was this :— 
‘They were deemed townsmen who had a settled dwelling in 
the town, who merchandised there, who were of the hans or 
guild, who were in lot and scot with the townsmen; and who 
used and enjoyed the liberties and free customs of the town.’ 
In fewer words, the burgesses were those who resided in the 





* This style was consequent on the feudal institutions, and declined with 
their decline. Henry III’s great charter of liberties, the real Magna 
Charta, ran ‘ to the nation and their heirs.’ 

+ This style appears to have arisen on the decline of the household fran- 
chise, when the municipal institutions began to rest on societies of persons 
in the trades guilds, in lieu of having the original base of inhabitancy.— 
Madox’s Collections. Lansd. MSS. vol. lii, p. 80 

t Brady’s absurd argument to show that the community was a close and 
limited body, had it merited a refutation, would have received it by this 
work.—Firma Burgi, p. 269. 
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town and enjoyed its common franchises ; and they did enjoy 
these, as being the resident and trading inhabitants. Originally, 
therefore, the household franchise was universal, and the indi- 
vidual qualification was the being at scot and lot with the rest 
of the community; for the early charters specially grant the 
liberties therein contained to the citizens, eiaunenine or men 
dwelling within the limits of the city or borough, which com- 
monly included a surrounding vacant space ; and to be at scot 
and lot with them, was to be so resident, and sharing in the 
common burthens of the community. Strangers residing tem- 
porarily in the town for the purposes of trade were not allowed 
voices in the affairs of the borough, and consequently in the 
= of aids and tallages ; at the same time they were free 
rom its burthens, which could not be imposed at common law 
without admission to these rights,—so ancient is the principle of 
co-extensive taxation and representation*. 

So entirely unknown in early ages was any select body 
forming a corporation, in the popular sense of this term, 
that it is difficult to distinguish in many particulars between 
boroughs of ancient demesne, and inferior places held of 
the crown by the inhabitants for a specific ferm; for they 
paid their aids, tallages, fines, &c., to the king in one 
and the same manner, and when the men of a town became 
answerable to the crown for a ferm or other debt due from their 
community, it was indifferent to the king whether they had 
municipal combinations or not. The barons of the exchequer, 
the king’s attorney, or his other clerks and officers, charged, 
impleaded, and sued the townsmen of the one cr the other in the 
same manner, in any name by which they could be accurately 
designated, and they answered by one or more of their number, 
deputed for this purpose by the rest. There was also anciently 
a method of summoning a community to appear in the king’s 
courts of law by six or some other number of the better and more 
discreet inhabitants to be nominated by the restt. The duties 
of the boroughs to the king were rendered entirely by their chief 
officers, elected annually by the whole community. The original 
custom of the boroughs, under the early Norman kings, was to 
elect two portreves or bailiffs ; but by different charters it was 
commonly granted to them to elect a single chief magistrate, 
bearing the Norman title of mayor, who became answerable to the 
crown for all things in which the bailiffs were previously respon- 





* A bondman’s residence for a year and a day in a borough without any 
claim by his lord, made him free; a provision which is embodied in many 
charters, and was the common law with regard to all horoughs: 

+ Firma Burgi, passin. 
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sible, and the latter declined to an inferior rank. The mayor it was 
always necessary to present to the king, or some one appointed 
by him, to be accepted and sworn faithfully to discharge his 
duties, both to the crown and the community ; and to receive 
these presentations, accept the officer elected, and take his 
oath, became part of the duties of the treasurer and barons of 
the Exchequer. To these, when the citizens or burgesses had 
made their election, it was notified by letters under their 
common seal, and the mayor elect was presented to them at. the 
Exchequer by two of his fellow-burgesses. The same custom 
was observed in regard to sheriffs, which some of the cities 
acquired power to elect as counties of themselves, and for the 
same reason,—because of the duties which they had to render 
to the king. In course of time communities acquired by charter 
the —- of taking the oaths of their own officers, or they 
might be tendered to the constable of the nearest royal castle. 
If such officers performed any official duty without taking the 
oath, it was deemed a contempt, and the liberties were liable to 
be seized into the king’s hands, unless redeemed by fine or a 
valid excuse. 

The above sketch shows the entire external relations of the 
ancient boroughs, the integrity of their internal civil government, 
and that the municipal body was originally composed of the 
inhabitant householders. How extraordinary seems the transition 
from this position of affairs to the present, with all the various 
claims to hesteghh freedom which the House of Commons was 
for centuries involving in still greater confusion by the decisions 
of election committees. The task of elucidation is rendered 
the more difficult by the internal government being unprescribed 
by all early charters, and left entirely to the ancient customs 
and usages of the burgesses, or to such as they might resolve 
to adopt in accordance with the common lawof the realm. The 
history of the first part of this change, therefore, is to be found 
only in the proceedings recorded in the corporation books and 
those of the several guilds; and that of its completion, in the 
Stuart charters. The commissions at present in operation, it is 
to be hoped, will bring forward matter of the first importance from 
the former, which are the only hidden sources of information, 
and have in well-known instances been wilfully destroyed by 
dishonest interest ; but sufficient is already accessible, to trace 
the progression towards the present prevailing reversal of all 
rational municipal government, by which a town community is 
made, as it were, to stand upon its head. 

There are certain claims to freedom in boroughs, by birth, 
marriage, servitude, purchase, and free gift, which are known to 
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be of very early antiquity, and which a moment’s consideration 
will show to have arisen necessarily from the original constitu- 
tion which has been traced, or rather to have formed part of 
that constitution. Premising that residence and the scot and lot 
qualification were necessary to substantiate any claim to the 
freedom, it is evident that, to the liberties granted to the 
townsmen and their heirs or successors, their sons and 
apprentices had an inherent right; and as their daughters or 
widows would not marry bondsmen, if the community at large 
chose to admit their husbands by the claim of marriage only, 
custom would establish this right also. With regard to the 
right by purchase, it is obviously equitable that the burgesses, 
who had purchased the enjoyment of their liberties dearly, 
should not admit strangers to share in them and in their public 
property, without paying a fine to the funds of the community for 
this freedom ; and in such case, as in the preceding, residence 
and contribution to the discharge of the common burthens 
was necessary to substantiate the claim, or enjoy the right. If 
the community chose to admit a stranger without the payment 
of any fine, this was the right by gift; but all these claims, it 
is obvious, were anciently mere openings to the universal house- 
hold and scot and lot franchise ; for none but a freeman could 
claim to reside and trade in the town beyond a limited number 
of days, at least until the enactment of the staple laws in the 
reign of Edward III. Nor can the prevention of the permanent 
residence of non-freemen be regarded as tyrannical on the part 
of the community, for they would have been free at common 
law, from all taxes and public burthens, and instead of being on 
an equality with the previous inhabitants, would thus have 
an important advantage over them. The unamalgamated state 
of society, in which the burghs enjoyed peculiar liberties and 
supported peculiar public burthens, necessarily raised into 
existence this principle, the present perpetuation of which in 
many ancient towns is equally mischievous and unjust, since 
all are now supposed to be equally free and equally taxed to the 
state, whether residing within or without certain limits. Edward 
III’s laws of the staple, sanctioned the residence of non-freemen 
in the staple towns, but on the other hand heallowed the commu- 
nities to compel them to contribute to the public burthens ; and 
under these regulations does the residence of non-freemen appear 
first to have become frequent*. The peculiar position of the Jews 
and of the merchants of the Hans Towns does not affect thegeneral 





* Charter of the 37th of Edw. III. to the citizens of Dublin (1363). 
Rot. Mem. 2. Ric. III. m. 11, 12 in Turr. Berm. Dublin Castle. » 
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question. The ancient guilds or companies of the several trades 
were openings for admission to the municipal franchise ; for in 
London, it may be instanced, a certain number of the brethren 
of the mystery* to which the candidate belonged, would become 
sureties for his proper behaviour. These guilds are of very great 
antiquity, and in their greatest prosperity became important 
bodies, in which the whole community was enrolled, and they 
severally had their common halls, made bye-laws for the regula- 
tion of their trades, and had common properties; while the rights 
of the individuals composing them, as members of the great 
general community, remained the same. 

Anciently the only court, council, or assembly in every city 
or borough was the folk-mote, or meeting of the whole commu- 
nity, called in London, when held within doors, the hustings or 
common-hall, and in other places frequently the hundred. 
These were held for mutual advice and general determination on 
the affairs of the community, whether in the election of 
officers, the administration of justice, the making of bye-laws, 
the grant, sale, or lease of public. property, the voting of taxes, 
or any other matter affecting their interests. In this as~ 
sembly, in fact, commonly held every week, appeared the 
community or commonalty, to whom, together with the officers 
whom they annually elected, every general power and privi- 
lege conveyed by the royal charters was granted. However 
vested in later times, every power exercised in the ancient 
boroughs derives its origin from the acts of this assembly; and 
the following notices of them in London*+ will show their general 
course. 

So early as the close of Henry III’s reign, did the aldermen 
and those calling themselves the more discreet of the city, make 
an attempt to elect a mayor in opposition to the popular voice ; 
but it ended in the triumph of the latter in a general folk-mote 
at St. Paul’s Cross. Inthe reigns of the Edwards, it would 
appear from Liber c. in the town-clerk’s office, as quoted by 
Brady, that the election of mayor of London was made by the 
mayor, aldermen, and a varying number of men out of each 
ward, whose appointment must have been by election of the 
ward, so that the general voice was the same. [Liber de 





* This word had not originally the ‘mysterious’ signification since 
attached to it; being derived from the French mestier, a trade,—which is 
apparently from mestre and magister. 

+ Derived chiefly from a learned and elaborate essay, composed 
principally of extracts from corporate records, and entitled ‘The Rights 
andAuthority of the Commons of the City of London in their Common 
Hall assembled,’ &c. &c. London, folio, 1695. 


VOL. XX11.— Westminster Review. QF 
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Antiquis Legibus in Archiv. Civ. fo. 132, Anno 1272.] 
The aldermen were in their original constitution only a 
council to the mayor in the administration of justice and in his 
other duties, elected annually by the freemen of the several 
wards ; and from them the mayor might resort for advice to the 
commonalty in their general assembly, before which that of the 
aldermen gave way. At a very early period, however, the great 
number of the citizens, and the variety of business to be trans- 
acted, made it necessary for them to have a standing committee 
of their body to be consulted by the mayor and aldermen, and to 
have the same veto as the Common Hall possessed in the framing 
of bye-laws, and in the general administration of the affairs of 
the community. Any grievous malversation was prevented, by 
the whole of this administrative body, called the Common- 
Council, being elected annually by the commons at large, who 
thus framed for themselves a representative government. That 
such a council existed so early as the year 1284, appears by the 
Liber Albus in the town-clerk’s office*; but though it is at the 
present day deemed in law a prescriptive body, yet this must 
arise from its not deriving its existence from royal charter, rather 
than from the certainty of its existence before the time of legal 
memory. Its number and constitution, too, were often varied. 
Nearly thirty years after the power of making bye-laws had been 
expressly granted to the citizens by chartert, it was by the 
consent of all the commons ordained, that each of the mysteries 
should chuse certain persons to assent to and ordain, with the 
lord mayor and aldermen, whatever they should deem ad- 
visable; to elect the mayor and sheriffs ; and to give council 
in all cases where it was formerly sought of the commons. 
This was in the 43rd or 44th of Edward ILI, and was confirmed 
in the 50th of the same reign; but the Common Hall or court of 
hustings of the whole commonalty, still retained the right of 
remodelling the municipal government, of which it seems diffi- 
cult to imagine how they could ever become deprived; and in 
the 7th of Richard II. the Common Council was placed on its 
present footing, by an act of Common Hall, passed in the pre- 
sence of the ‘immense community,’ to the effect that, as in such 
great assemblies things had been done more by clamour than 
by reason, the aldermen, when, on the day of St. Gregory in 
every year, they are established for the year ensuing, be firmly 
charged, fifteen days after the said day, to assemble their respec- 





* Maitland, p. 105. 

+ In the 15th of Edw. IIT. But this power must have been inherent in 
them from the first, or there could previously have been no municipa 
organization. 
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tive wards, and by good deliberation, charge them to chuse 
four of the most sufficient persons that are in their ward, to be 
of the common-council for the year ensuing, &c., provided that 
of the whole number, no more than eight should be of one 
mystery. In some points, as to the numbers sent, this Act was 
not adhered to; but as the whole administrative powers of the 
community were thus transferred to their representatives the 
mayor, aldermen, and common-council, annually elected,—it is 
not surprising that the ancient hustings court, though still con- 
tinuing to exist, should have fallen into comparative abeyance. 
Yet on a subsequent occasion, in the 23rd of Henry VII, the 
mayor, aldermen, common-council, and commons are found 
acting as one great Common Hall, in accordance with the 
original constitution. 

uch was the natural origin of the courts of aldermen and 
common-council in London; and their analogous rise in other 
communities is abundantly evidenced by existing documents. 
When the whole of the citizens or burgesses were numbered in 
the several guilds, these, for convenience sake, sometimes 
formed the basis of the internal polity of the community, 
and the election of borough officers or of members of the 
common-council became vested in them. London at the 
present day presents a remarkable instance of incomplete 
progression from the household franchise to the adoption of 
that of the guilds; the inhabitant freemen chusing the 
members of the common-council and the aldermen; while the 
livery of the several companies, whether resident or non- 
resident, elect the mayor, sheriff, chamberlain, and other 
officers. In many boroughs, this basis of the guilds entirely 
superseded the original scot and lot franchise; and in the 
changes of society which by imperceptible degrees have 
reduced the guilds from their original position, the way 
was thus opened for abuses. Moreover the aristocratic 
tendency even of the most popular societies in an age of 
imperfect political instruction, was at the same time working 
counter to the popular liberties. The richest and most influen- 
tial persons being chosen to the highest place in the municipal 
councils by the inhabitants at large, were naturally inclined to 
perpetuate their authority without seeking the sanction of the 
popular voice, and even to usurp powers never delegated by it 
at all. These usurpations were vigorously resisted by the body 
of the community ; and the contests were sometimes so violent 
and obstinate as to lead to bloodshed. The history of the early 
French communes presents in different instances precisely the 
same circumstances, by which the usurping party — 

~ F 
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brought complete destruction on the community*. But the 
endeavour of internal parties thus to form close ruling bodies, 
irresponsible to the community at large, had little success until 
encouraged by a higher authority from without; and for four 
hundred years from the time of the Conquest, cases of such 
influence in England are almost unknown. The strength of 
the royal burghs was that of the king against the aristocracy, 
until the accession of the Tudors; and therefore, to have 
unnerved it, would have been suicidal on the part of the crown. 
But when the aristocracy was so weakened as to become merely 
the powerful machine of despotism, the crown found the first 
check to its arbitrary sway in the Commons, and gradually 
became opposed to the old free spirit which had so long been its 
support against a third power. Two principles then came into 
collisionin English society,— undivided despotism and unsubdued 
freedom ; and it required a long experience to instruct the parties 
whom these principles animated, in their respective strength 
and bearing. But the despotic power, which with individuality 
of person and purpose united an all-cognizant position and 
all-pervading authority, quickly entered into covert hostilities 
against the popular rights of the borough freemen, whose position 
was too strong for the contemplation of an open attack. 

The only policy open to the crown to secure its objects, was 
the encouragement of burgher aristocracies, irresponsible for 
the exercise of authority to the freemen at large, and courting 
the favour of the government, for reasons sufficiently obvious, in 
proportion as they were made independent of that of their fellow 
townsmen. This policy, however, was very slowly developed, 
though the first traces of it appear in several of the charters of 
Henry VII; as in one to Bristol, in 1499, establishing a self- 
elective council of aldermen; who yet, though justices, had no 
exclusive power of government. Henry VIII mostly confirmed 
whatever customary institutions were existing, as also did the 
charters of Edward VI. The charters of Mary and Elizabeth which 
establish new municipalities, erected self-elective corporations 
for their government, which had for one of their chief objects the 
exclusive exercise of the parliamentary franchise. But the history 
of the corrupt institutions so numerously erected in these and 
the Stuart reigns, which procured to the places concerned 
the designation of ‘ crown boroughs,’ and which origin they have 
never belied, belong not to ancient municipal history. With the 
exception of the weaker places, the ancient boroughs, which 
were also the only towns of real importance, retained their free 





* See Lettres sur ?’ Histoire de France, par M. Augustin Thierry. 
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constitutions yet a little longer unimpaired by other evils than 
those of internal growth. These the freemen were themselves 
beginning to abolish; and in the reign of Elizabeth 
they claimed to exercise personally powers then vested in 
some of the common-councils. In Michaelmas Term 40th 
and 4lst of Elizabeth, it was demanded of the two Chief 
Justices Popham and Anderson, Chief Baron Periam, and the 
other justices, whether the elections of officers made by the 
common-councils, consisting of select bodies of the burgesses 
of a city or borough, were legal, in opposition to the words of 
their charter vesting the elections indefinitely in the com- 
monalty; which question it was of great importance to know, 
because, contrary to the ancient usage which had thus grown 
up, attempts were making to have popular elections. On which 
it was decided, that such ancient customs were good, because 
the several boroughs had power to make bye-laws; and where 
bye-laws making these regulations could not be found, it might 
be presumed that they had existed, because such custom must 
have originated in common consent. Therefore elections of 
corporate officers by select common-councils were legal*. But 
whatever objections might by the Queen’s judges be found in 
law to the institutions of boroughs being remodelled by the 
authority which framed them,—the common assembly of the 
burgesses,—there was assuredly none in abstract right or reason; 
and instances of such remodellings have been already noticed. 
But all hope of a return to the original principles of borough 
freedom was destroyed by the patronage extended by the 
Stuarts to every corruption that would favour the despotism 
of the prerogative. A fine field for undermining the spirit 
of the Commons was presented by the state of the boroughs, 
which, by oppressive acts under a mask of law, were induced to 
submit their liberties to the king, with petitions to have them 
confirmed. In the new charters which were granted by 
James I, power was assumed of dictating every detail of the 
internal polity of the boroughs, and of nominating the 
persons who were first to exercise the several offices under the 
new charter and to form the common-councils, with authority 
to assess local taxes, although not the representatives of the 
commonalty. Wherever the public voice was not sufficient to 
counteract this fraudulent policy of the crown, it was invariably 
exercised to destroy popular rights, to encourage political 
corruption, to form the limited exclusive bodies to which the 





* Coke’s Reports, Vol. IV. fol. 97. Michaelmas Term, 40, and 41, 
Regine Eliz. 
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name of corporation is at present —— and to undermine by 
every means the remainder of the healthy energies of the 
boroughs. Wherever it could be attained, the corporations 
were made self-elected, or close as it is expressively termed, as 
portion of the progressive design to enslave the whole nation to 
a ewer. equally close and unsanctioned by its voice; though 
where powerful communities still enjoyed the rights of their 
ancestors, they frequently resisted these influences to a -consi- 
derable extent. oe chance of reformation, however, was 
utterly destroyed ; every existing abuse was made permanent ; 
and new ones were nurtured behind an impenetrable barrier of 
royal sanction. Such measures were among the greatest of the 
political crimes of the Stuarts ; and to them may be attributed 
the existence of the mass of corporate corruptions that remain 
to be abolished. They were pursued with undeviating perse- 
verance during the continuance of this dynasty; and it was a 
sweeping attempt to subvert the remaining liberties of the 
boroughs, begun by the Quo Warrantos of the 35th Charles II, 
that greatly contributed to the happy expulsion of the Stuart 
family. It was in this era that naturally arose the bitterness 
of jealousy between the crown and the great bodies of townsmen, 
excluded from the political and municipal rights of freemen ; 
more especially where the latter remained unbesotted by the 
doctrines of divine right, which, under the name of religion and 
loyalty, were unceasingly instilled into their minds by the 
members of the ‘church and state’ monopolies. Since the 
Revolution, the crown has very seldom interfered with municipal 
institutions by the granting of charters; but in the few cases 
which have occurred, it has betrayed a trembling anxiety to 
preserve the corrupt bonds imposed by the Stuarts, by 
which most of the corporate towns in the kingdom are now 
fettered. 

The corporation of Bristol may be taken as representing the 
perfection of the Stuart or Tory policy (though in one of the 
largest cities of the Empire), and the standard of political slavery 
to which the remaining free institutions of the boroughs were 
being rapidly reduced, so long as the nation would submit to 
the imposition. For several centuries the management of their 
own affairs, and their internal government, were conducted by 
the men of Bristol according to their prescriptive customs, and 
to such rules as the whole community chose toadopt. In 1499, 
perhaps in sanction of ancient custom, or at least on the petition 
of the inhabitants, Henry VII by his charter, permitted that 
they should have a common-council of forty, elected by the 
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inhabitants*, and five aldermen besides their recorder, originally 
appointed by the mayor and common-council. Elizabeth, in 1581, 
increased the number of the latter to twelve, who were self- 
elective ; but the general liberties of the citizens, who were too 
numerous and powerful to permit them quietly to be infringed, 
were repeatedly confirmed by the Stuarts. The common-council, 
however, surrendered their charter before the Quo Warranto 
brought against it in 1682-3; and in the following year Charles 
II issued a new charter, constituting by name the mayor, 
aldermen, common-council, and all officers who should form the 
new corporation, and providing that the common-council, though 
possessing all its ancient power of internal legislation and taxa- 
tion derived from the burgesses at large, should no longer re- 
present the community, but be a close and permanent body, to 
fill up vacancies in its own numbers as they occurred by death or 
otherwise, and to appoint the mayor and every other officer, But 
even this annihilation of the civic rights of the inhabitants was 
deemed insufficient. To secure the servility of all the members of 
the corporation, it was provided that the Lord Chancellor should 
have a veto on their bye-laws, and that the king should have the 
unlimited power of expelling any of its members, by order in 
council, without any further proceeding. This charter was of 
course accepted by the close corporation therein nominated ; 
and the same measures were in hand even with Londcn itself, 
when the Revolution destroyed the power, which had already but 
too successively pursued them. James II, some few weeks 
before his abdication, endeavoured to support himself by 
‘rendering justice to his insulted and injured subjects, and by 
proclamation restored the ancient government of Bristol, and 
replaced it on its former charters, the resignation of which was 
cancelled by the Attorney-General and given to the mayor. 
Other boroughs in similar circumstances discarded the new 
charters, and reverted to the old ones ; but this was not the case 
with the corporation of Bristol; who held fast by Charles’s 
charter. (It is gravely questionable, however, how far the 
charter of Charles is to be considered valid, and by the burgesses 
at large it was regarded as void. But so soon as the Tories, the 
corrupt supporters of this and every other political fraud 
of the Stuarts, had reluctantly relinquished James on account 
of his papistry alone, and returned to power under Anne, a fresh 
charter was granted in the ]0th of her reign, to the close corpo- 





* The terms of the charter are, that the mayor and two aldermen, de 
ussensu communitatis ville, ‘by the assent of the commonalty of the town,’ 
shall elect them. These words merely empower the mayor and aldermen 
to act as returning officers,—Seyer’s Charters, p, 152, 
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ration, confirming the provisions of the charter of Charles IT. as 
legal, with exception only of the power assumed by the crown 
to dismiss its members at will, and holding forth pretended 
pardons to those who had refused submission to it. Of the 
value of municipal institutions so worthy of their authors, there 
have recently been flaming proofs. 

It has devolved on the present generation to clear away these 
vicious bodies, enjoying the rights and armed with the powers 
usurped from the community, and commonly almost as much 
at variance with the respective bodies of burgesses still enjoy- 
ing the name, as with the inhabitants at large with whom they 
have no connexion but that between the irresponsible ruler 
and the subject of his power. It is not here designed to discuss 
the detail of prospective municipal institutions, but to define only 
their necessary basis. 


* That the burgesses were originally the inhabitant house-holders of 
the borough contributing to the charges and taxes of the community, 
is a point which is now too clearly established to be disputed, but at 
the same time they differed in some important respects from what may 
be termed the fluctuating inhabitancy of modern towns. The burgess 
held his burgage by a certain tenure, he was admitted to his tenement 
by a formal act, he was put in possession by the bailiff of the town. 
And I can find no proof that a “ foreigner” was entitled as a matter of 
course to establish himself as a burgess tenant or to settle within the 
liberty, without the assent either of the lord or of the community. To 
cast the municipal franchise upon the inhabitant house-holders at 
large, without restriction or qualification, and without endeavouring 
to discipline them into good citizenship, would be wholly inexpedient,’ 
— Observations Sc. p. 58. 


On analysing these generalities, more definite conclusions may 
be arrived at. No one originally was taxed, who was not in 
the enjoyment of the freedom of the borough, and therefore 
taxation and representation were co-extensive, which is not the 
case at the present day; and if the burgesses including only a 
portion, sometimes very limited, of the whole body of inhabit- 
ants, should now claim to have the election of magistrates and 
governing bodies thrown open to them alone, the inhabitants 
not freemen would have an equally good claim to be exempt 
from taxes for the support of such government, or any other 
public purposes. These claims being balanced, neither of them 
would be asserted ; and it is obvious that every right to muni- 
cipal freedom is possessed now, as in early ages, by the 
inhabitant house-holders paying scot and bearing lot, or sharing 
in all the burthens of the community. All Englishmen are, or 
ought to be, equally free, and no one can claim a right to 
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domineer over another, by placing magistrates over him and 
assessing him to local taxes without his consent. In every- 
thing which affects the inhabitants at large, such inhabitants 
have a right to a voice ; and as in the generality of cases there 
is no corporate property but what is applicable to public 
purposes, and in the advantages derived from which, if 
properly administered, the inhabitants at large would share in 
as great a proportion as the existing bodies of freemen, the 
latter can produce no valid objection to the unlimited extension 
of municipal rights. Where burgesses can claim legal private 
interests in property, the individuals possessing such rights, 
while they share with the other inhabitants in the freedom of the 
community at large, may form a distinct society for the manage- 
ment of such affairs alone. It was never contemplated by the 
ordinances of Edward III, that the residence of non-freemen 
for the purposes of commerce would become what the residence 
of non-freemen has long been ; or some provisions such as those 
above suggested, would have then been made. As for the insult 
to the English people conveyed in the intimation of their being 
unqualified for the enjoyment of the municipal freedom of their 
forefathers, and requiring to be ‘disciplined into good citizen- 
ship,’ its gratuitousness is proved by their being at this time 
the best of citizens under the existing systems of corruption and 
misrule, or under no system at all. 

The household franchise, therefore, with the scot and lot 
qualification, ought to form the basis of every new municipal 
organization, as well in the ancient boroughs, as in the large 
towns where such institutions are of primary necessity. Neither 
should this franchise be limited to the tenant who, in the large 
towns, nominally holds one building much larger than his own 
wants require, while more substantial members of the community 
are frequently his sub-tenants. Formerly ‘master and man 
were members of one mystery, fellows of one guild, |Od- 
servations, p.4]. These ties are dissolved; but the operative 
of good character at this day, while at least equal in moral 
worth, is as superior in mental power as in animal comforts, to 
the journeyman of old. The observation is perfectly just that 
‘the most accurate test of character by which we can try the 
respectability of the middling and lower orders will be found, 
not so much in the value of the tenement, as in the period during 
which the individual has continued in the same neighbourhood 
or town.’—[ Observations, p. 6.] But the distinction proposed 
to be made between operatives and non-operatives, in the time 
of residence which should give them municipal rights, with an 
inquisition to decide who shall be esteemed of these several 
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classes, would be unbearably odious if practicable, and is as 
impracticable as odious. All operatives of value to themselves 
and to society, have an undeniable claim to share in municipal 
freedom ; and all such and none others would be included by the 
household franchise being enjoyed by all sub-tenants assessed 
to the public burthens of the community, which they should 
have the power of demanding to be. Pauperism or crime will 
scarcely ever appear within these limits; and when they do, 
they may be disqualifications. The residences of sub-tenants, 
it must be observed, are infinitely superior to the ordinary houses 
in the early ages of the scot and lot franchise, when the punish- 
ment for some transgressions was that the offender’s house 
should be taken out of the town and burned, and this even in 
London. 

Such is the only basis in prescriptive right, in reason, and in 
justice, for municipal institutions. The bonds of peace, union, 
and consequent strength, which would thus be restored to 
society, are those which are dictated by nature, and which alone 
it is practicable to form; and it is sufficiently well known that 
wealth and intelligence are not likely in such circumstances 
to want at least their due influence, so that municipal insti- 
tutions would once more possess every attribute of dignity, 
instead of incurring at once both hatred and scorn. A partial 
restoration of rights to the communities of towns, would be more 
dangerous even than the present monopoly of them, for it would 
create new bickerings, with fresh strength to maintain them; 
and a distinction of the inhabitants into classes, if practicable, 
would secure the destruction of all peace and order, by raising 
quarrels of the most dangerous description. The enemies of 
social union and happiness, will yet endeavour to create-and 
foment such discord ; and it will require the united efforts of 
of their friends, to secure the exclusion of adverse elements. 

Sir Francis Palgrave asserts, that a distinction must be made 
between the municipal and the parliamentary franchise ; a doc- 
trine not to have been expected from one professing so 
much reverence for the precepts of antiquity, as they were 
ever identical from the first, and with few exceptions remained 
so until the late changes in the parliamentary franchise, The 
admission of the 10/. householders to the latter, may therefore 
be regarded as an admission of their right to the rest. Because 
such admission to the elective franchise has not been extended to 
the length of justice and constitutional precedent, is no reason 
why municipal rights should be similarly restricted. When 
the boroughs granted taxes to the king separately, such grants 
were made in the common assembly of the burgesses, and they 
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obtained to the best of their power immunities and privileges in 
return ; this was legislation in its rudest process under a feudal 
sovereign. The next step was the grant of such taxes by an 
assembly of deputies from all the boroughs, and the procuring of 
common liberties in return; which custom was — 
settled in the reign of Edward I. and this was the origin of 
national legislation ; for if anything was granted to the requests 
of the Commons, their petition and the King’s answer constituted 
the enactment, and the Lords had long no veto in the matter, nor 
any other influence in such cases than as advisers of the King. 
The further amalgamation in Parliament of the powers and 
interests of the State, produced the present Legislative Consti- 
tution. The communities, which had at first voted taxes 
separately, sent as representatives by common consent one or 
two of their number. So entirely was this a portion of the 
municipal rights, that no one in early ages, who was excluded 
from their enjoyment, was called upon to pay the taxes thus 

ranted to the Crown ; so that the taxation and representation 
in both cases, were identical in their principle, and co-extensive 
in their limits. ; 

In opposition to the safe and efficacious mode of modelling 
and reforming municipal institutions, by the Legis!ature giving 
an outline to each community according to its circumstances, 
for itself to fill up according to its necessities, may be placed 
that récommended by Sir Francis Palgrave.— 


‘It will be desirable, that all corporate bodies and local police 
jurisdictions should in future be created by royal charter. Whatever 
powers are found Mg me for this object should be conferred upon 
the Crown by the Legislature, so as to prevent the necessity of 
applying to parliament for private or local acts. .... A portion of 
the powers now exercised by the Houses of Lords and Commons or 
their Committees, upon Local Bills, in a manner pregnant with abuse 
and injustice, should be transferred to the Privy Council, and to the 
Privy Council also should be restored a portion of that jurisdiction 
over corporations and corporate officers possessed by the ancient 
council ; and which has been gradually diverted into the ordinary 
tribunals. .... Some such tribunal is needed for the purpose of 
exercising powers and authorities which ought only to be entrusted to 
very high and responsible functionaries. And as the Council does 
actually exercise a quasi judicial power, by hearing the arguments of 
the parties concerned, if cause be shown against an application for a 
new charter, the proposed enactments would be only an extension and 
confirmation of the power which it already enjoys, though after an 
irregular course. At present, the entry of a caveat or appearance, in 
opposition to an intended grant of a charter, eannot be demanded as a 
right, and might be withheld.’—Observations, pp. 52—4, 
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These passages contain under a specious form the most 
dangerous doctrines. It would be as reasonable to say, that to 
os to one man the possessions of another, would only be ‘ con- 

rming and extending the property which he already enjoys ;’ 
and the ‘responsibility’ of the council is a gross fallacy, as it 
is responsible only to the King, who is responsible to nobody. 
It is, in fact, an irresponsible despotic tribunal, which the nation 
has been compelled by its abuses to reduce to its present nullity ; 
and these are not the days for the revival of a Star-Chamber. 
Moreover, the power proposed to be given to the Council is 
such as it never enjoyed in England ; for to give validity to a 
charter, the petition for and the acceptance of it were always 
necessary on the part of the community already existing in law; 
and the present charters would often not be surrendered, nor 
reforming charters accepted, even if the Crown enjoyed the 
highest stretch of Stuart prerogative, instead of being entirely 
without the power to grant such charters at all*. Corporate 
Reform, therefore, is a matter of national legislation; and par- 
liament by vesting the proposed power in the council, would 
give to that irresponsible committee the legislative omnipotence 
of the whole realm, the disposal of every man’s property and of 
the municipal rights of every town inhabitant. But such a 
betrayal of their country is by no means unexampled. There 
is a precedent in the annals of these islands, afforded by the 
Irish parliament of 1662 ;—a parliament whose interest *united 
with that of Charles If. in abolishing every trace of civil liberty ; 
and who, from their peculiar position, were a more complete 
committee of monopolizing serviles than it is easy for men of the 
weeny day to imagine. This parliament gave to the reigning 

tuart and his Irish council, precisely the power over the Lrish 
municipalities which Sir Francis Palgrave recommends to be given 
to the English council; and the result was the utter extinction in 
them, by the well known ‘ New Rules,’ of any remaining spark 
of freedom, and their reduction to that depth of slavish cor- 
ruption which places them at the present day far even below 
those of England. This was the perfection of Tory policy 
(though the name was not applied to this party until after the 
Revolution) ; and it is proposed that this conduct, the bare 
legality of which has often been questioned, should be imitated 
by the Reformed Parliament of the United Kingdom. 





* Even so early as the 17th of Richard II., when it was deemed proper 
to provide that the Aldermen of London should no longer be elected yearly, 
but remain for life or until expelled for some reasonable cause, this change 
was effected, not on petition of the citizens for a charter, and therefore 
not by such authority, but by Act of Parliament, 
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The names of Sir Francis’s coadjutors on the Municipal 
Commission, may be esteemed a sufficient guarantee that the 
sanction of their report will not be lent to his beau idéal of mu- 
nicipal institutions, which, coloured by a tone of philanthropy, is 
that of the Stuart councils, modified, it is true, by the absolute 
necessity of conceding to the intelligence and firmness of the 
present age the principle of a popular basis, but with a per- 
tinacious determination to withhold as much as possible of the 
reality. This model he frames on the rotten lumber of a still 
earlier state of society, and tricks out with divers faded tatters 
of antiquity. The members of the new municipalities are all to 
be nominated in royal charters, including every freeman; the 
king is to have the power of expelling ruling members from their 
offices at his will and pleasure ; all the proceedings of the com- 
munities are to be subject to the ordinances of a visitor appointed 
by the Crown; no bye-laws are to be valid without the confirma- 
tion of the Privy Council, although their accordance with the 
general law, and their tendency to the public good are already 
secured by a revisal by the judges, either at the assizes or in West- 
minster ; the class of non-operatives, are to have the privilege of 
enjoying their municipal rights after a residence of seven years in 
the borough where they shall claim their right; and the despi- 
cable class of operatives, whose temptations to ‘ unrespectability’ 
are so appalling, not until after some much longer residence in the 
same place,—it is to be hoped within the ordinary term of man’s 
life after he arrives at full age,—and then only on condition that 
he shall have laid up a certain sum ina saving’s-bank. The 
decision as to who shall be considered operatives, is to be vested 
in an inquisitorial body called a ‘ committee of trade,” composed 
of three magistrates of the county, three master manufacturers in 
the town, and three operatives. This inquisition is to have an 
unlimited despotism over the poor operatives ; and if these last 
refuse to send their three representatives, three may be nomi- 
nated by the king, and the committee is still to wield the same 
power. All this is with the avowed intention of reducing them to 
the position of those of France, equally galling and precarious 
to themselves, and dangerous to the rest of society ; and could 
such plans be brought into execution, our factories would soon 
be in flames, and our cities resounding, like Lyons, with the 
roar of cannon and of musquetry. Students in the liberal pro- 
fessions even, are to be subjected to municipal death for what 
the borough magistrates may deem ‘ ungentlemanlike’ conduct, 
and the colleges or heads of their professions are to be pestered 
to confirm or rescind their decree. The obsolete guilds are to 
be resuscitated, and directors &c. of joint-stock companies and 
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other bodies of uncertain stability, are ‘ to furnish a portion of 
the members of the upper bench of the new municipalities, in 
order to allure the aristocracy of wealth into these bodies.’ [p. 


bs 
© pursue the detail of all this machinery of municipal 
despotism would be as useless, as to point out its tendency to 
= those liberties which it is no longer possible to withhold. 
ut it behoves the people of England through their representa- 
tives in parliament, to be watchful that the rights the restoration 
of which they are now pursuing, be not cankered by the 
same influence that has already once subverted their ancient 
strength, 

The impressions above described, have been rendered 
deeper by the subsequent appearance of the second of the 
works placed at the head of this Article. It is a compilation 
of nearly 2,500 pages, with a somewhat vague introduction, 
in which an attempt to trace a general historical outline 0, 
the subject, is united with a strenuous endeavour to establish 
what appear to be two fallacies of no common magnitude. The 
first is, that borough communities did not exist as bodies politic 
previous to the reign of Henry VI, and consequently there are 
not, and never were, corporations by prescription; although in 
fact, their prescriptive state previous to this epoch was precisely 
the same as immediately after it, aud the only real fundamental 
change in the social position of the boroughs was effected by 
the agencies which have been noticed. The other fallacy 
(to — which, facts are adverted to throughout the work, 
either inadequate or opposed to the object), is, that the com- 
mon assembly of the burgesses of every ancient borough was 
merely a manorial court leet, under the immediate dominance 
of a feudal lord, appointing a steward to preside in it. This 
fallacy betrays its tendency, in the design which is im- 
mediately founded on it, of enslaving the borough constitu- 
encies, municipal and parliamentary, of the entire realm, 
under the mask of Tory ‘Corporation reform.’ It being 
assumed that the municipal and parliamentary franchises are for 
the future to be identical, or that there are to be no voters in 
boroughs but burgesses, the mode of admitting these burgesses 
is laid down. [It is, that the crown shall appoint a steward in 
every city and borough as a lord does in his manor, which 
steward shall nominate a jury of scot and lot inhabitants, to 
present or nominate other scot and lot inhabitants to be bur- 
gesses, and exercise the parliamentary franchise. This plan, 
in open violation of public rights, and in disregard of’ legal 
maxims, surpasses any invented by the satellites of prerogative 
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in the days of the Stuarts. And even this engine of de- 
spotism, is not to supersede the old burthens of self-elected 
domination ; which are to be maintained, and where they do 
not exist, created. Such are the views and objects, with which 
the royal prerogative has been let loose upon us, in this day of 
hypocrisy, treachery, and shame. 





Art. IX—Debate on the Danish Claims in the House of Commons, 
Friday, May 16th, 1834. Hansard’s Debates. 
HE Tories are fond of accusing their opponents of designs of 
spoliation and robbery; or ‘spiolation and wobbery’ as 
some of them have been heard to pronounce it. 

Here is an instance of Tory paternal government, worthy to 
be classed with any of the most oppressive and insulting acts 
of robbery ever committed by a Tudor ora Stuart. Yet these 
are the men who aflirm, that owing to their excellent govern- 
ment,—owing to their protection of British commerce,—owing 
to their equal maintenance of the rights of all classes of 
British subjects,—in a word owing to their ‘doing justice and 
fearing nothing, —this country experienced during their admi- 


nistration a degree of — and happiness never before 


enjoyed by man. Now ‘ look upon that picture and on this,’ 

On Friday the 16th of May, 1834, Mr. Parker rose in the 
House of Commons and made a statement of which the follow- 
ing is the substance. 

n the year 1807, the government of this country, for reasons 
into which it is unnecessary here to enter, proposed a secret 
expedition, and antecedent to its sailing, its destination being 
utterly unknown, placed all the shipping in the river Thames 
under an embargo. At this time Napoleon, almost omnipotent 
over Europe, had succeeded in excluding our commerce from 
all the ports, and our manufactures from all the markets of the 
Continent. In that state of things Denmark, a neutral power, 
became the entrepét for the belligerent parties, and an unusual 
degree of prosperity fell to that state as the emporium of Baltic 
intercourse. No less than 320 Danish vessels were in the river 
at the time of this embargo ; and a Danish minister was in our 
capital at the time the expedition sailed. It is important too to 
add, that some portion of the cargoes of these vessels was con- 
signed for the specific purpose of discharging debts due from 
Danish to British subjects. In this position of affairs the 
expedition sailed under Admiral Gambier, with sealed orders, 
Upon opening these in a certain prescribed latitude, it was found 
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that the expedition was destined against Copenhagen. The 
British armament fulfilled its mission. ‘ Under Divine Provi- 
dence,’ Copenhagen was ‘set on fire,’ and ‘by repeated dis- 
charges of artillery, kept in flames in different places *,’ 
the Danish fleet taken, and all the objects of the expedition 
attained. In retaliation of so unheard-of an attack, the King 
of Denmark, among other acts of reprisal, first sequestered 
and then confiscated all British property in Denmark. And he 
so far departed from the accustomed rules of civilized warfare, 
as to seize and condemn “ book debts” due from Danish to 
British subjects. To enforce this confiscation, the Danish 
government commanded all its subjects both in Norway and 
Denmark, under very heavy penalties, to pay all their debts, on 
certain terms, into the exchequer; and, upon their having done 
so, gave them an acquittance in full. The currency too of that 
kingdom, from the pressure of events, became so depreciated, 
that, incredible as it may appear, payments of the substantial 
value of two per cent were sufficient for the nominal liquidation of 
the debts. The Danish minister left London, and war was declared. 
The Danish vessels in the Thames were condemned and sold, 
and became Admiralty droits. The sum of 1,200,000/. was pro- 
duced by this sale, ‘ And it would at first sight be thought,’ in the 
words of Mr. Parker, ‘ that out of so vast a sum some provision 
would have been made for the parties whose demands upon 
Danish traders had been cut away from under them by their 
own government. Measures accordingly were immediately taken, 
and a committee of claimants, with Sir Charles Price at their 
head, were in constant communication with the Treasury and 
the Board of Trade for many years. They pleaded the sudden- 
ness of the attack which provoked the Banish crown; the 
unparalleled nature of the confiscation; and the ample means 
at the disposal of the Treasury for indemnity.” Merchants, as 
Mr. Parker remarks, must no doubt run the risks of war. But 
this was not a case of that kind. Here the British merchant 
saw Denmark a neutral state on terms of amity with his own 
government, and a Danish minister in London. Nay there 
were actually cases, where an Admiralty licence for the ship- 
ment of goods was granted after Gambier’s expedition had 
sailed+. The complete peculiarity of this case, and what alto- 
gether excludes it from the applicability of the usual reasoning 





* Sic in the Admiral’s Despatch. See Annual Register. 
+ See particularly a case detailed in a Petition printed in the Appendix 
oo otes of the House of Commons for 1828, under date of July 
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respecting commercial risks and calculations, is the very fact of 
its involving so many large transactions, and by consequence 
the ruin of so many respectable individuals. In the course of 
the debate, Lord Sandon said with great force and justice, ‘I 
have constituents connected with this question, and I have 
lately seen one gentleman who was a very great sufferer by the 
seizure on the part of the Danish government. He was once a 
man of great respectability and wealth. His respectability he 
still retains, but he has been reduced to a state of destitution, 
in consequence of the loss of his property on that occasion.’ 
Mr. Sheppard said, ‘I know parties in the county of Glou- 
cester who despatched a quantity of woollen goods to Denmark, 
which were seized by that government, as well as a quantity of 
- goods which they had there in store; and no relief has ever 
been afforded them. The parties were nearly ruined, and have 
scarcely held up their heads since.’ Is it probable, or possible, 
that so many respectable merchants were engaged in transac- 
tions, which could justly subject them to the contingency of a 
gamester’s fate? ; . 

But notwithstanding the complete peculiarity, and extreme 
hardship of the case, it raised no sentiments of justice, 
awakened no feelings of compassion, in the breasts of his Majes- 
ty’s Tory ministers. The Danish claimants had in their veins 
none of the ‘ patent’ blood that circulated in the Upper House, 
and could command no votes in the Lower, and the Tory party 
had been too long used to plunder and to power, to make any 
concessions to justice or humanity. What was it to the reckless 
prodigal ‘ which had devoured his living with harlots,’ in the 
midst of his riotous debauchery, that a set of miserable merchants 
were wasted by penury and overwhelmed with affliction, be- 
cause he was feasting and rioting on their goods ? 

However, as a cat may be seen to play with and torture 
a mouse before giving it the coup de grace, his Majesty’s 
ministers told the Danish claimants to wait till a definite treaty 
of peace was concluded. The claimants were given to under- 
stand, that some provision would be made for their benefit in 
such a treaty. It was moreover intimated to them that the 
large sum, now become droits, should such diplomatic 
endeavours be unavailing, would provide sources from whence 
they might have eventual indemnity. Thus the unfortunate 
claimants were kept out of their property (which it may here 
be mentioned, parenthetically, was divided among the members 
of the royal family, for the personal use and expenditure of 
the said royal persons), till the year 1814, when they beheld the 
final discomfiture of all their hopes, as far as diplomacy was 

VOL, xx11.— Westminster Review. 26 
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concerned, by the article of the Treaty of Kiel. The 11th article 
of that treaty provided, ‘that all sequestered property, not 
already confiscated, should be restored.’ But the book-debts 
in question, as well as other property, had been confiscated. 
They were exempted therefore by the express words of this 
article, and our just and merciful Tory government, so far from 
performing its engagements with the claimants by making any 
stipulations for their indemnity, utterly and finally cut them off 
from a shadow of hope. 


‘In 1817,’ continued Mr. Parker, ‘Mr. Vansittart, now Lord 
Bexley, came down with a petition to the House, to which the assent 
of the crown had been given, but said that he should not take it into 
consideration immediately ; and from the ratification of the treaty of 
Kiel, frequent application was made by the claimants to the Treasury ; 
indeed 1 may appeal to the right honourable predecessors of the noble 
Lord, and the noble Lord himself, to say-whether their importunity 
has not amounted to every conceivable definition of what lawyers 
call “ continual claim ;” in short, whether their visitations to Down- 
ing Street have not been much more frequent than agreeable. After 
the presentation of the above-mentioned petition by Lord Bexley, 
recourse was again had to negotiation, and Mr. Canning endeavoured, 
through the medium of Lord Blomfield, our Ambassador at Stockholm, 
with which Court we were in close amity, to do something for the 
claimants—so far, at least, as Norway (which country, as the House 
knows, was ceded by Denmark to Sweden) was concerned. He could 
prevail, however, only so far as to induce the Swedish crown to pay 
out of its Exchequer such sums, asin the mode mentioned in the 
early part of my observations, | have described to have been paid in ; 
and this concession was limited to those who were carrying on trading 
intercourse with England. About this period, Mr. Shillito, who has 
been the London agent of the claimants, and who has discharged his 
duty to them in a manner the most active and indefatigable, went to 
Norway, and recovered some monies by reason of the convention just 
alluded to; but as the payments had been made in the depreciated 
currency of Denmark, to whose crown Norway was then annexed, the 
sums recovered were of very small amount, and are only worthy of 
mention lest it should appear that I was omitting anything which 
looked like a liquidation of the claims.’ 


It appears from the above, what a vast quantity of pains the 
Tory Ministers took to avoid doing what was just. It was in 
conformity with their good old Tory tactics, their received 
parliamentary logic, to endeavour to distract their opponent’s 
attention, and keep the real point in dispute as much as — 


out of sight. A man of average understanding and honesty 
would have seen at once, that the way to get rid of a troublesome 
creditor was to pay him his money and have done with him. 
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But this was far too straight forward a way of going to work 
for your Machiavellian Tory tactician. His first-best way was 
to shufile off or bully off paying the money at all ; his second- 
best, to try to get somebody else to make sham-payment of it. 
And then he would swear, or vow to God, his usual resource 
upon such occasions, that such sham-payment was as truly 
catholic and real, as Lord Peter’s loaf of bread was roast-beef 
and plum-pudding. 

The truth is that the Tories quite shut out all sense of the 
chances and changes of this unstable world, and imagined, as 
they perhaps do at this hour, that their empire was to last for 
ever, and that for them on earth there would be no day of 
reckoning, no period of retribution. Like their worthy prototype 
Sir John Falstaff, they did not ‘like that paying back,’ and they 
felt themselves strong enough to have what they liked, and to 
eschew what they liked not. The thieves bound the true men, 
as Falstaff and his comrades did the travellers. ‘ Strike ; down 
with them; cut the villains throats: ah! whoreson cater- 
pillars! bacon-fed knaves! they hate us youth: down with 
them; fleece them.’ 

But they must be taught a different lesson yet ; and there 
are precedents enough for it when the time comes. One of the 
first acts of the Long Parliament was to make some of the 
ministers of Charles’s extortions disgorge their ill-gotten gains. 
In that way 150,000/, were refunded by the farmers of the 
customs alone. One of the first acts of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment was to admit the justice of the claims of these much 
injured British merchants. Their claims ought to be made 
good out of the quarters to which the proceeds of that robbery 
and oppression were directed. Mr. Warburton said, ‘ Strictly, 
and of right, the droits of the Admiralty form a security for 
doing justice to the natives of this country for acts of injustice 
done to them by foreign States. Our Government made a sei- 
zure of ten times the amount of the property seized by the 
Danish Government, and yet refused to appropriate a tithe of it 
to compensate the parties who now make these claims. This 
was most unjust. It does not appear necessary to tax the 
people of England to pay these claims. The property seized by 
the Crown was Seidel among the members of the Royal Family ; 
therefore, while there remains a single acre of crown land, it 
ought to be sold in order to do justice to those parties who have 
been so greatly injured.’ The question, in these analytical days, 
is easily brought to a statement. Do the Tory ministers or 
their successors, maintain that the royal family are part and por- 


tion of an honest government, or is it their design to hold them 
: 262 
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out to the community as lawless swallowers of other people’s 
property, whom the people must endure as long as they cannot 
help themselves. Here is a nation, one by the courtesy of false- 
hood called free, which supports the expense and risks of war, and 
sequestrates the property of a supposed enemy, as part com- 
pensation for the evils that have arisen or may arise from his 
hostility. But lo! instead of this being applied to any public 
purpose, even to the compensation of the merchants who suffer 
on our own side by the act of war,—it is to be expended on the 
private pleasures of the members of the reigning family, and 
both the public and the sufferers may whistle for a remedy. 
This is making men sound the base string of subservience to 
kingship. Venture the question in America, or any other rea- 
sonably governed state, and try to calculate the consequences. 

It is due to justice, that these claims, even to the uttermost 
farthing of principal and interest, should never be lost sight of. 
It is of no use preaching morality, or recommending industr 
and honesty to ‘valiant rogues, strong and mighty of body,’ 
unless you have stronger argument than words at your command. 
The Danish claimants, in common with thousands more of their 
fellow citizens, presented petition after petition, prayer after 
prayer, in vain; they might have gone on doing so with the 
same effect for a thousand years with the old House of Com- 
mons. The writer of this knew one individual, the-ruin of 
whose expectations in life had been produced by his losses from 
this robbery, who used to send a petition either to Parliament 
or to the Treasury every year on this subject for nearly twenty 
years, till at length he gave it up in despair, and died broken in 
spirit as in prospects. The confiscation of the whole wealth of 
the embezzling parties, would be no equivalent for that 
poor old man’s ruined fortunes and embittered age. The Long 
Parliament restored Prynne to liberty, but could not restore his 
mutilated body ; and though it could punish the murderers, it 
could not bring back the murdered Elhot from the tomb. 

At a time when the Chancellor of the Exchequer (the ortho- 
dox Mr. Goulburn) coolly informed the petitioners and 
the House of Commons, about twenty years after the event, 
that he had not had sufficient time to make himself acquainted 
with the merits of the case, and declared that no pledge had been 
given to liquidate these claims, or that if done, it would open 
the door to innumerable other claims, (an admirable ground for 
denying justice), and when even members professing them- 
selves friends to good government spoke wel om on the sub- 
ject ; it is highly honourable to Mr. [ume’s moral courage that 
he characterized the act as ‘a downright robbery,’ and said 
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that if there were no other means of compensation, we were bound 
to levy a tax for that purpose *. And yet these Tories accuse 
Mr. Hume of stinginess in his.ideas of economy. They are liberal 
enough when the question is of putting money into their own 
or their dependents pockets; but when it is of an act of 
justice, their cry is all of ‘the hardship of taxing the people 
of England,’ and the like. Nobody wants the people of Eng- 
land to be taxed ;—Take it from those who got it. It is but 
justice at the same time to state, that however the Tories as a 
public and governing body have acted in the matter, several 
of them have individually expressed their strong sense of the 
injustice with which the Danish claimants have been treated. 
For example, in the debate on Mr. Parker’s motion, Sir Edward 
Knatchbull said, ‘I have heard with great satisfaction, the noble 
Lord (Althorp) declare his intention to inquire into the case of 
these parties, with a view to do them that justice which they 
have so long sought for.in vain.’ 

The following coincidence is curious and not unworthy of 
remark. A Treasury minute, dated 9th October 1830, ordered 
6710. Os. 10d. to be paid out of the droits on account of 
Buckingham Palace. This is the identical sum which was 
stated by Mr. Shillito, at the interview with Mr. Herries on the 
4th December 1827, as the amount of his individual claim upon 
the droits. Unfortunate Mr, Shillito !—that his 6710/. Os. 10d. 
should be taken from him to build palaces that nobody can 
live in! But so it must be, till the people of England chuse to 
return to the rock whence they were hewn. 

The country at large, and the Danish claimants in particular, 
are. under great obligation to Mr. Parker for the manner in 
which he brought this case before the House. Towards the 
conclusion of his speech he said ; ‘To the House, then, as the 
parens patrie,—as the guardian of British commerce,—as that 
branch of the Legislature to which the mercantile portion of the 
community looks naturally as most connected with their interests, 
and*bound up by the closest sympathy with their pursuits,— 
as the people’s House, bound to maintain the people’s rights,— 
1 now appeal. I place my case, as I said before, on the 
notoriety of the grievance,—on the contemporaneous existence 
of sufficient funds for compensation,—on the hopes held out of 
diplomatic interference,—and the complete frustration of those 
hopes. I have shown that the British claimants have not 
committed any laches,—there has been no acquiescence on their 
part in any abandonment of their claims. I have endeavoured 





* Discussion in the House of Commons, 4 July, 1828, 
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to convey this case to the House as concisely and as clearly as 
can. Ff thank the House for its attention ; and I trust that as 
last year they agreed toa vote (in which I cordially joined), 
of 20,000,000/. for the emancipation of the slaves, they will not 
this year refuse to act with justice. I ask no act of generosity ; 
I only ask you to be just.’ 

Mr. Parker concluded by moving ‘ that a Select Committee 
be appointed to examine into the claims of certain British 
subjects, to be indemnified for the confiscation of book-debts 
and other property by the Danish government, and to report 
the same, with observations, to the House.’ Many members 
spoke on the subject after Mr. Parker, and there appearing to 
be a strong and unanimous opinion in favour of the claimants 
and respecting the extreme hardship of their case, Lord Althorp 
said ;—‘ The expression of the opinion of the House upon this 
subject appears to me to be so unanimous, that | think it would 
be quite inconsistent with my duty to let it waste more time in 
the discussion of it. The Government having so completely 
the authority of the House to act in this matter, I beg to state 
that measures shall be taken to pay such claims as may be found 
to be just; and I would suggest to my honourable friend to 
withdraw his motion, in order that Government may consider 
what steps it will be proper to take. I felt, throughout the 
discussion, that it was impossible to resist the justice of these 
claims ; at the same time I did not think I ought, individually, 
and without the sanction of this House, to take upon myself the 
responsibility of proposing their liquidation.’ 

The motion was then withdrawn, and the claimants for book- 
debts have been desired to ‘ transmit their claims, accompanied 
by proofs, for the purpose of inquiry, to Commissioners ap- 
pointed to receive and investigate the same.’ Now it is to be 
observed, that no mention is made here but of book-debts; 
whereas some of the cases of greatest hardship were those of 
cargoes confiscated though shipped under Admiralty licence 
granted after the sailing of Admiral Gambier’s expedition. 
Moreover many of the Danish creditors do not appear to have 
paid —s into the Danish exchequer as commanded ; 
consequently the proofs of such claims will be proportionally 
difficult to procure, and will require time. What effect the 
stupid readmission of the enemy into the citadel, brought on by 
the mingled treachery and imbecility that rejoices in the name of 
Whig, may have on this and other questions, time will show. 
But the occasion is not the worse, for bringing up and display- 
ing the frank robbery and impenitent dishonesty, of the party by 
whose supremacy Englishmen are again degraded in the eyes of 
Europe and their own. 
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Art. X.— A Supplement to a Practical Treatise on the Law of 
Patents for Inventions, with Suggestions of many Alterations on 
that Law. By Richard Godson, M.P., Barrister-at-law.—1832. 

2. The Law of Patents familiarly erplained for the use of Inventors 
and Patentees. By W. Carpmacl.—1833. 

3. Report of the Select Committee on the Law relative to Patents for 
Inventions. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
12 June, 1829. 


Mpue Law Lords having pledged themselves to introduce an 

amended law of Patents for inventions, the last number of 
this Review contained a narrative of the insecurity, delay, and 
legal plunder to which an inventor is exposed in seeking for a 
Patent. An endeavour will now be made to describe the defects 
of the existing law of Patents, in the remaining branch of it, 
which relates to the protection of them when taken out; 
beginning with such of those defects as are most nearly allied 
to the imperfect regulations observed in the granting. 

In examining the proceedings of the law courts, persons 
not versant in law cannot help being struck with the harsh, 
unbending, and unjust severity which is exercised in making 
patents void on account of any little flaw, or contemptible 
quibble, such as can make neither more nor less the actual 
merit, either of the inventor or his invention. As the first 
example, reference will be made to Bainbridge’s patent of 1807, 
for what he called ‘ Improvements in the Flageolet or English 
Flute.’ At a trial of the validity of this patent before the Court 
of King’s Bench, the merit of the improved instrument was estab- 
lished by evidence, and indeed was undeniable. But. then it 
seems, the whole of this merit lay in Bainbridge’s flute having 
one additional note, which singular addition did not warrant the 
plural word ‘improvements’ in the title. On this account, the 
presiding Judge instructed the jury to hold the patent void. 
Thus an infringer was sheltered from the punishment due to his 
undoubted plagiarism, while the patentee lost all the cost of his 
invention, of his patent, and of his law proceedings, merely 
because in taking out his patent he committed the verbal 
inadvertency of naming his invention ‘Improvements in the 
Flageolet,’ instead of calling the instrument ‘an Improved 
Flageolet.’ 

Such a voidance of a patent falls under the rule of the law 
courts, that a specification shall describe the very invention set 
forth in the patent, and not another invention ; and the principle 
this voidance proceeds upon is, that the patentee has practised 
deceit upon the King, and should be punished accordingly. In 
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the present instance, the alleged deceit would consist in a 
deceitful exaggeration of the inventor’s merit ; for if Mr. Bain- 
bridge in applying for his patent had asked for one for ‘an Im- 
proved Flageolet,’ instead of asking as he did for one for ‘ Im- 
provements in the Flageolet,’ then it is possible—so at least the 
law courts would say—that the King might have perceived that 
‘an Improved Flageolet’ implied less merit than ‘ Improvements 
in the Flageolet,’ and thereupon might have refused to the former 
a patent which he granted to the latter. But before the King 
can be deceived as to an inventor’s deserving a patent, it 
behoves the King’s responsible advisers to understand the inven- 
tion ; which they do not, nor so much as profess to do. In fact, 
the only persons that can be deceived by the title of a patent, 
are the enterers of caveats, whom it is not possible to deceive 
by claiming overmuch in the title. Some other instances of the 
———— of this rule, will next be given; in which nothing 
will be attempted, but to enable the reader to understand the 
subject, and the decision in each case as it happened. 

When coal-gas was first introduced, one of the new inci- 
dental products of its manufacture was naphta, or coal-tar oil, 
a substance resembling oil of turpentine, but having many pecu- 
liaritiés, some useful, some objectionable. So large and unlooked 
for a supply of this article as then arose, gave occasion to many 
ingenious men to try to discover for it new and useful ap- 
plications ; and more patents than one were the result of their 
ingenuity. Mr. Mackintosh’s water-proof cloth, formed by dis- 
solving Indian-rubber in this oil, has perhaps been the most 
successful. But another very ingenious patent of a still earlier 
date was taken out by Lord Cochrane, the present Earl of 
Dundonald. The object of his Lordship’s patent was to use 
this oil in the lamps in streets, where alone, on account of its 
offensive smell, it could be employed. But in order to effect this 
purpose, no small degree of ingenuity was required. The great 
volatility and inflammability of the oil, and the positive showers 
of soot its burning occasioned, made it unfit to use in any 
ordinary lamp. Lord Cochrane, however, so contrived to regu- 
late the supply of the fresh air and the exit of the contaminated, 
as to adapt street-lamps very well for the use of this oil. Having 
completed the invention, Lord Cochrane, along with his brother 
Colonel Cochrane, showed it in model to an extensive lamp-con- 
tractor in London, who had previously come under a written 
obligation to secrecy. After examining it thoroughly, the lamp- 
contractor exclaimed, ‘ This is new in all its parts. This prin- 
ciple simplified and adapted to common purposes, is- what has 
been so long wanted.’ This man nevertheless became an 
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infringer of the patent when it was taken out. In an action 
against him before the Court of King’s Bench, the Attorney- 
General (Garrow) was heard on the part of the plaintiff, Lord 
Cochrane, and examined witnesses ; but without the defendant’s 
counsel being required to speak, or to bring forward any evi- 
dence, the trial was cut short, as follows:— 

‘Mr. Justice Le Blanc. Bringing in a current of atmospheric 
air is not new.—Mr. Altorney-General. But bringing in the 
current of atmospheric air and excluding all other air, isnew.— 
Mr. Justice Le Blanc. I think this patent cannot be supported : 
it is in substance a patent for an improvement in street-lamps, 
and should have been so taken. Plaintiff nonsuited* .’ Lord 
Cochrane, it seems, had taken out his patent for ‘A method of 
more completely lighting cities, towns, and villages.’ The 
lamp-contractor, who must have often read in advertisements 
‘ contractors wanted to light—such a town or city,’ had reason 
both to be surprised and gratified, at the ingenuity of the Bench 
in discovering this to signify something different from lighting 
the street-lamps of the townor city. If, according to the fiction 
of the courts, the patentee in his petition deceived the King 
by giving a false title, certain it is he could not thus deceive 
the lamp-contractor, to whom the court made that pretence a 
sanctuary for his robbery. Under such a state of law, how 
can any patentee hope for protection? Even had the title of the 
patent been, as Mr. Justice Le Blanc suggested, for ‘ An im- 
proved street-lamp,—where was the security to the patentee, 
that some other Judge would not have held that the title should 
have been, for ‘ An improved method of supplying air to promote 
combustion in lamps ;’ or, more to the point still, for ‘ An im- 
proved lamp wherein to burn coal-tar oil ’? 

Can any man tell the precise idea that should be attached to 
the expression, ‘an unequal brush’? It is desirable that 
the reader should, if possible, fix upon the idea, whatever it is, 
before proceeding to the following case. 

Prior to the year 1816, hair-brushes used to be made like other 
brushes,—cut quite even,—the bristles in any one cluster being 
all of one length. But at that time, a Mr. Metcalf made a very 
material improvement. In forming each cluster he mixed together 
bristles of different lengths, as an inch and an inch-and-a- 
quarter ; and, doubling such a cluster, he fixed it into a brush, 
as usual, by means of a brass-wire. Mr. Metcalf’s hair-brushes 
penetrated the hair, somewhat after the manner of a comb ; and, 
having been much approved both as a variety and an improve- 





* Davies’s Patent Cases,—p. 361. 
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ment, they have come into very general use, and are probably 
familiar to most ladies and gentlemen in these islands. 

Now, if a person take a cluster of this improved hair-brush 
between his finger and thumb, and draw them to the extremity 
of the cluster, * will feel it get thinner, or tapered as it were. 
Doubtless this was the reason why Mr. Metcalf, in taking out 
his patent, gave his invention the title of ‘A tapered hair or 
head-brush.’ Observe the consequence, in what soon took 
place in an action to make void the patent for this very useful 
and distinct invention. 


** Lord Ellenborough. Tapering means gradually converging to a 
point. According to the specification, the bristles would be of an 
unequal length, but there would be no tapering. If that word be 
used in its general sense, the description is defective ; if the term has, 
by usage of trade, a different meaning, it may be received in its 
perverted sense ; but I cannot hold out any prospect that the difficulty 
arising from the grammatical consideration can be removed.” After 
some further evidence, which did not remove the difficulty, his Lord- 
ship advised the jury to find that it was not a tapering, but only an 
unequal brush.’ Verdict accordingly.—Appendix to Report, p. 203. 


Now, since the decision avowedly turned upon a grammatical 
consideration, perhaps it may be permitted, without going 
beyond the province of critics, to question how far it was well 
founded. No doubt ‘ A tapering hair or head-brush’ is, when 
heard for the first time, a very ambiguous expression; but is 
* An unequal hair or head-brush’ less ambiguous? Does that 
title any more convey without further explanation a full and 
accurate notion of the thing invented? If it does, where was 
the need of binding Mr. Metcalf to give a specification after- 
wards? Nay more, how could Mr. Metcalf then have obtained 
a patent at all, under the existing regulations for passing one, 
without similar hair-brushes being made by somebody else 
before the sealing of the patent? But the truth is, neither Mr. 
Metcalf’s title, nor the one suggested by Lord Ellenborough, 
conveys more than a very imperfect notion of the thing in- 
vented. The fundamental error of each, lies in its including a 
fraction of the specification, when it need not have given any 
portion at all; which fraction thus unnecessarily included, 
could not do otherwise than convey an imperfect notion of the 
thing invented. This error would have been avoided, by calling 
the invention simply ‘ An improved hair or head-brush.’ This 
title, denoting merely the use of the thing invented, would leave 
all description of its nature to the specification, of which such 
description is the peculiar province. : 

When any name like ‘ tapering brush’ is given to a new article 
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of sale, it is reasonable and fair to appeal to the general sense 
of the expression, or the sense of it according to the usage of 
trade. Mr. Metcalf, in chusing this name, merely used the 
liberty which the world has always conceded to an inventor, 
of giving his invention whatever name he thought proper; and 
the words, in such a name, are not to be interpreted according 
to the sense of every word apart, but are to be received in the 
conventional sense in which they are offered, as if they consti- 
tuted a new compound word. Else why is the name ‘ hair-brush’ 
understood to signify a brush consisting of hog’s bristles, and 
intended for the hair of our heads,—while by the name ‘ camel- 
hair brush’ is meant a brush consisting of camel-hairs, without 
any reference to its use at all? In the choice of a name too, it 
may in general be conceded to be: more the province of a 
patentee, to select one proper for an article of sale, than of a 
Lord Chief Justice. Would any lady or gentleman have been 
persuaded to look at a new-fashioned brush, that had so 
unpromising a name as an ‘unequal brush’? To ward off 
the infliction of such a name, the brush, if it could have 
spoken, might have pleaded before the learned Judge in Shak- 
speare’s language, 


—he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me—poor indeed ! 


If the report quoted is to be depended on, Lord Ellenborough 
thought the words ‘ An unequal brush,’ enough, without adding 
‘for the hair’ or other words to denote the use of the thing 
invented. Yet the next case to be considered is one, wherein 
for want of such an addition, the patent was held void. When 
barley is converted into malt, the principal change produced, 
consists in converting the matter in barley which is of a starchy 
nature, into a sugary matter capable of fermentation. The 
process of conversion may be divided into three stages. First, 
the barley, yet in the husk, has to be steeped for some days in 
water, till it softens to the very heart. Next, the water being 
let off, the softened barley is allowed to lie together in heaps ; 
in which stage, vegetation takes place to a certain extent, the 
little rootlets are seen to sprout forth, and soon afterwards 
the rudiment of the stalk threatens to burst the inclosing 
husk. Thirdly and lastly, the vegetation, arrived at this point, 
is arrested by the application of heat, so as both to expel the 
moisture that feeds the vegetation, and destroy the principle of 
life that sustains it. This concluding stage of drying, is now-a- 


days always effected by means of kilns made for the purpose ; 
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and upon the extent to which it is carried, depend important 
qualities of the malt. If the temperature be kept low, and 
the heat slowly raised, the malt will be pale, and though it will 
yield to beer or porter a high degree of intoxicating quality, 
which is what is called strength, it will impart little or no 
colour; whereas, if the temperature be raised or the heat acce- 
lerated, the resulting malt will be darker, and impart a propor- 
tional depth of colour, with an attendant peculiarity of flavour. 
But the cons when so regulated as to produce this colouring 
and flavouring quality, destroys a portion of the sugar of the 
malt from which is derived the intoxicating quality, or more 
correctly the heat converts this sugar into the substance that 
colours and flavours. So long as malts thus dried to various 
degrees of shade, were the only means the brewer had of im- 
parting different degrees of colour and flavour to his beer or 
porter, the maltster had to conduct an art of the greatest nicety, 
on account of the difficulty of hitting exactly upon the wished- 
for shades. 

Such was the general system of preparing malt prior to 1817, 
when Mr. Wheeler took out a patent that introduced much 
simplicity into the operation of drying. He discovered that by a 
regulated heat of above 400° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, malt 
could be entirely converted into the colouring and flavouring 
matter, insomuch that a very small portion of this new kind of 
malt might be used along with pale malt, in the making of beer, 
but more especially of porter. The consequence was a new 
precision in the arts both of the maltster and of the brewer. 
The maltster now no longer had to study the varied shades of 
malt; he no longer was in danger of destroying its fermentable 
part; and the brewer was enabled more easily than ever to 
impart colour and flavour so as to gratify the tastes of 
his various customers. But the great value of the invention, 
enhanced as it was by the simplicity of the process, and placed 
beyond doubt, as it has been, by general adoption, did not 
save the patent from being made void on ‘a grammatical con- 
sideration.’ 

Mr. Wheeler gave as the title of his invention, ‘A new and 
improved method of drying and preparing malt.’ To this title, 
an objection, sanctioned by all the Judges of the King’s Bench, 
was, that the use of the word ‘ malt’ without any qualification, is 
deceitful, in as much as a person on reading this title might expect 
the thing made by ‘ the new and improved method’ to be ‘ malt,’ 
which, according to the ideas of the Bench as expressed by 
Chief Justice Abbot, ‘ was an article of common use before the 
granting of this patent, possessing qualities long well known, 
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and prepared or made by a process practised for many years, of 
which drying was one of the last stages.’ Now, before going 
further, it may be observed on this part of the objection, that if 
rigid interpretation is to be employed to make void any patent, 
it is but fair that rigid interpretation should be permitted 
to support the same patent, Is it then so certain as Chief 
Justice Abbot assumed, that it is impossible to read the patent 
(i.e. the title) without supposing the patentee to claim the 
merit of having invented some new or improved method of 
preparing ‘malt,’ in the limited sense just given? If drying was 
the last stage of the common process, what made it impossible 
to read the words ‘drying and preparing,’ without believing 
them to refer to that process? Surely the expression would 
then have been inverted ; for ‘ preparing and drying’ was, with 
reference to that process, the natural order of expression. In 
common speech we talk of the sowing and reaping of barley, 
not of the reaping and sowing. Where then was the ‘ impossi- 
bility’ of reading the words ‘drying and preparing,’ without 
supposing that they referred to .a well-known process of which 
drying was, in fact and of necessity, the last stage? Moreover, 
in saying that ‘malt was an article of common use, possessing 
qualities long and well known,’ there is reason to fear, from 
the context, that their Lordships did not bear in mind the 
great variety that exists in the qualities of malts when differ- 
ently prepared. With pale malt you may brew strong ale, but 
not strong porter; with brown malt you may brew strong porter, 
but not strong ale. And if Mr. Wheeler made a legal error in 
calling his new preparation by the name of ‘ malt,’ certain it is he 
has been followed by the common sense of mankind, which alone 
gives rule to language; for to this day, ‘ patent malt’ is the name 
whereby it is most commonly known. As a title free from am- 
biguity, the Judges of the King’s Bench suggested the following ; 
—*‘ Anew method of preparing malt for the purpose of colouring 
beer or porter.” Had Mr. Wheeler given such a title, then, 
according to Chief Justice Abbot, ‘ Every person who read his 
patent would understand that the malt prepared according to 
his method, was not intended to answer the common and known 
purposes of that article, namely the brewing of beer or porter, 
but was intended only for the special and particular purpose of 
colouring the liquor, and to be used in addition to the common 
malt.’ But, except on the supposition which is contrary to 
fact, that the colouring of beer and porter was not one of the 
‘common and known purposes of malt,’ it is impossible to under- 
stand this language ; and to make the difficulty be seen clearly, 
it will be sufficient to abide by the instance of brewing porter. 
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For this purpose there would now be used, besides water, 
these three ingredients,—hops, pale malt, patent malt ;—the hops 
to give the bitter, the pale malt to give the strength, and 
the patent malt to give the colour, as well as to modify the 
flavour. Of these three ingredients, keep out any one, and 
you do not make porter. ‘Therefore it is impossible to com- 
rehend what is meant, when it is said of patent malt, which 
is one of those three ingredients, that ‘it is intended not for 
the brewing of porter, but only for the special and particular 
purpose of imparting colour to the liquor,’ and it might have 
been added, of imparting flavour too. But as well might it be 
said, ‘The hops are intended not for the brewing of porter, but 
only for the special and particular purpose of imparting bitter 
to the liquor; neither is the pale malt intended for the purpose 
of brewing porter, but only for the special and particular purpose 
of imparting to the liquor alcohol and carbonic acid.’ In fact, 
malt, such as was formerly used in the brewing of porter, may 
be said to have possessed two sets of qualities ; and if, as is 
not difficult to conceive, it were practicable by mechanical or 
chemical means to separate into two heaps the portions of the 
malt whereon each set of qualities depends, then we should 
have one heap the same as pale malt, and another much 
smaller heap the same as patent malt. The learned Judges 
therefore must be suspected to have been under a misap- 
prehension when they held forth, that ‘patent malt was in- 
tended not for the known purpose of brewing porter, but to be 
used in addition to common malt.’ Pale malt, without the 
addition of some of another quality, never would make porter. 
Under the old plan, brown malt was essential; and at the present 
day, when patent malt is used, it is not as an addition to brown 
malt, but as a substitute; and in this respect the patent malt is 
precisely in the same predicament as the brown malt. It is 
brown malt a little browner. It is brown malt with the brown- 
ness and flavour concentrated into a smaller relative number of 
pounds of malt than they used to be. But the truth is, every 
part of this memorable decision proceeds upon the erroneous 
assumption that the qualities of malt, ‘long well known’ as the 
learned Chief Justice described them to have been, were in- 
variable. Far otherwise, however, is the fact; and the same 
assumption might with equal justice have been employed to 
destroy the patent, had the object of it, as is within the 
possibility of things, been exclusively to make pale malt. 
It is not intended to maintain the perfect propriety of Mr. 
Wheeler’s title. ‘An improved preparation of malt,’ would 
probably have been preferable; though no stretch of human 
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intellect could foretell with precision, whether such a title would 
succeed in the lottery of a patent trial at law. The concern, 
indeed, is less with a question of law, than with a question of 
legislation ; and in this view, to show more fully the unjust 
operation of the law as it is supposed to stand, let it at once be 
assumed that the additional words ‘for the purpose of colouring 
beer and porter,’ which the learned Judges thought needful, 
had been given in the title. Even then, a practical difficulty 
would arise, which might indeed never occur to the learned 
Judges, but which cannot fail to strike every considerate prac- 
tical man. This addition of theirs, would have been enough to 
enable maltsters to find out the new process in a day, or a week, 
or a fortnight, or at all events long before the patent could be 
sealed. In Mr. Wheeler’s invention, the novelty and the great 
merit consisted in discovering what for generations before had 
never been observed, or if observed had never been made prac- 
tically available, that malt could be entirely converted into the 
colouring and flavouring substance of beer or porter; but the 
bare fact being once credibly told, or hinted, scarcely any clever 
practical man could fail to hit upon the means, What then is 
the unhappy inventor todo? He is to lose his patent, however 
valuable, if, during a vexatious delay such as he cannot prevent, 
he drops any hint that shall betray the nature of his invention ; 
and he is to lose his patent afterwards, if he has abstained from 
giving such a hint. This perplexity is well illustrated by the 
following statement of a witness, accustomed to advise patentees 
in their proceedings. 


Mr. Farey.—‘ The instant that a man, by any means, announces 
to his competitors in trade, that he is engaged in a new invention, 
they are all upon the watch to find out what it is, and if they only 
know the object of it, or what part of the process it relates to, they 
can examine into the circumstances of their own processes, to find 
out something for the like purpose, if not the same.’ 

‘Do you not word the title obscurely, in order to avoid directing 
public attention to the subject ?’—‘ Yes ; but there is danger in being 
too obscure; because then a court of justice may afterwards hold 
that it is an invalid patent for want of coincidence between the title 
and the specification. It is one of the most metaphysical problems that 
I know, to prepare a title to a patent; it generally takes me two or 
three days to make up my mind about the wording of a title ;—not to 
be so clear as to call the attention of rivals and enable them to dis- 
cover the subject, nor so obscure that a court of justice may afterwards 
rule it an imperfect description or title of the invention described in 
the specification. As our practice is now, if Judges cannot find in 
the title of the patent what has been called the general index of the 
specification, they set the whole patent -aside. ‘The difficulty of 
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making a correct general index to a work not yet composed, must be 
very great.’ 


In such perplexities, other practical men who may not have 
Mr. Farey’s habits of consideration, nor be qualified to under- 
take metaphysical flights, have no better resource than an 
appeal to the dice-box, which, they may be assured, will carry 
them over legal difficulties quite 


as high’ 
As metaphysic wit can fly. 


In all the foregoing cases, the patents were made void in 
order, as must be inferred, to punish patentees for grammatical 
or metaphysical improprieties, committed by them in the word- 
ing of their titles or specifications. Whether such offences 
deserve such a punishment, it is not necessary curiously to 
inquire ; it may be sufficient to quote a sentiment of the pre- 
siding Judge on the last of the foregoing trials, as uttered by 
him from the same bench at another trial many years after- 
wards.— 


‘I cannot forbear saying, that a great deal too much critical acumen 
has been applied to the consideration of patents, as if the object was 
to defeat, and not to sustain them.’—Godson’s Supplement. 


Such was the matured opinion of the late Lord Tenterden. And 
in what manner observant practical men, not of the legal pro- 
fession but versant in the details of patents, have been struck 
with like decisions, will appear from the following extracts.— 


Mr. Arthur Aikin, Secretary to the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts.—‘ There is a thing which I have observed with regard to 
patent causes, which induces me to recommend that the patent should 
not be liable to be thrown aside by mere legal objections, which is 
this, that on trials on those occasions it not unfrequently happens 
that neither the jury nor counsel, nor even the Judge, understands 
the subject. The natural tendency therefore in the minds of the 
Judge and counsel is to decide the case before them on a point of 
law, that being a subject with which they are familiar, rather than 
on the practical parts of the specification. I have seen this happen so 
frequently, that it should be prevented if possible ; because it is not 
doing justice to the patentee, nor to any party at all.’ (Lvidence, 

» 45. 

. Me Newton.—‘ In law suits for setting aside patents, it is scarcely 
ever that the broad question is argued in court,—I mean by taking 
the whole plan before them, and seeing whether the invention is 
original. Most commonly the patent is overturned upon some little 
point, or upon some legal question. The merits of the question are 
very seldom gone into in court. If there is any faulty point, they take 
hold of that first,’ 
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‘In other words you mean to state, that a person, who in fact 
deserves a patent for a meritorious invention, loses it for some trifling 
thing ?*—* For some trifling thing, which he has included ignorantly 
or incautiously.’ (Evidence, p. 76.) 

Mr. Farey.—‘ It is so generally known that patents are always 
likely to be overturned, that it would be worth the costs of an action 
to have the chance of getting over a patent for a great invention. 
Manufacturers, capable of carrying on such an invention, and engaged 
in a great trade, would not be deterred by the expenses of law, should 
they conceive themselves improperly restrained by a patentee, but 
would certainly bring his patent right to trial, even if they did not see 
any technical flaw.’ (Evidence, p. 142.) 

‘The Judges are so acute in observing technical defects in a patent 
and specification, that they find them out, even though not pleaded by 
counsel.’ (Evidence, p. 145.) 


That every patent and specification should be drawn out in 
accurate language, and in proper legal form, no man of sense 
will deny. is less obvious, however, is it, that such accuracy 
of language, and such propriety of legal form, should be seen 
after, and insisted upon, by a competent legal officer, before 
ever the patent comes into force, 

On turning to the consideration of points more immediately 
affecting the merits of a patented invention, it will be found that 
the existing law makes it indispensable, that the invention shall 
constitute a new manufacture. This expression, new manufac- 
ture, may have eicher of two significations. A stocking was a 
new manufacture, the first time one was knit; but a stocking 
was again a new manufacture, the first time one was made by a 
loom. In the first case the thing made was new ; in the other, 
the art of making that thing in a particular way. Accordingly 
in these two senses the reader will find the word ‘ manufacture ’ 
set down in Johnson’s Dictionary, and in Webster’s. This well 
known double signification of the word has, however often most 
unaccountably been overlooked. Some Judges, in ill accordance 
with other terms of the Act they interpret (21 Jac. I. cap. 3.) 
have insisted, that a new manufacture behoves to be a new 
saleable thing made; and they will not admit a new method to be 
a new manufacture, except when that method, as in the stocking- 
loom, happens to be a new piece of mechanism, itself an article 
of sale ; Dut when the new method constitutes only a new 


process, then, however valuable that process may be in manu- 
factures, and however difficult or meritorious to discover, they 
will not regard it as a new manufacture, and consequently not 
as a proper subject for a patent. The practical bearing and 
importance of this confined interpretation of the word manu- 
facture may be nugroceated, when the fact is stated, that Watt’s 
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patent for his first and great improvement was principally 
endangered by a doubt, whether in law, he had made an 
improvement ‘in any manner of manufacture.’ Upon this point, 
the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas were equally divided ; 
and when the question was carried to the Court of King’s Bench, 
the Judges there, upon the first hearing, were inclined to reverse 
the patent, although happily for the cause of justice, they altered 
their minds on more mature consideration. Of more recent 
occurrence is the already noticed case of Mr. Wheeler’s patent 
for preparing malt, in which the Judges entertained a like 
doubt. Yet in such a case their doubt appears the more 
unaccountable, since the improved method of Mr. Wheeler, had 
it consisted in complex machinery, would without hesitation 
have been pronounced by them a proper subject fora patent, 
though the very absence of complicated machinery, while it 
appears that it takes away all the legal merit of an invention, 
adds much to the value of it considered as a manufacture. In 
Wheeler’s case, it is indeed very true that the Judges did not 
positively decide whether his invention, in so far as it consisted 
in a new process, was not a proper subject fora patent; but 
Lord Tenterden, in giving what he pronounced as ‘ the 
deliberate and considered opinion of the Court,’ expressed 
himself in so doubting a manner, as to show how much upon 
this point the law needs to be defined. The most positive 
expression employed by his Lordship is the following :— 

‘The word manufacture may perhaps extend to a new 
process.” 

The only further elucidation of his Lordship’s doubts is to 
be found in the following allusions :— 

‘ Supposing a new process to be a lawful subject for a 
patent—’ 

‘ Admitting that there may be a patent for a process only-~’ 

Under the existing law therefore,—or more properly, under 
the existing want of law,—it is quite possible, that a man 
may invent a new process of manufacture, after much cost, 
labour, and ingenuity, and that he may ask for a patent for it, 
which will of course be granted him, and yet, as Mr. Rotch 
with justice complained to the committee, no counsel can tell 
whether stch a patent will be held good. The only information 
that counsel can give, is, that it will be held good—or bad— 
perhaps. 

There is another word which, in patent causes, is used as 
a rival to the foregoing word ‘ manufacture,’ but still more 
ambiguous in its meaning, and which, recommended by such 
ambiguity, is in very frequent requisition. This word is ‘ princi- 
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ple. In unhappy hour, some judge laid down the law, that 
there could be no patent for a‘ principle.’ By these words, what 
was meant was, that no mere property of matter could be 
monopolized by a patentee. For example, some years ago, 
when Dr. Faraday discovered that certain gases could be con- 
densed into a liquid form, Sir Humphrey Davy in a supplement 
to Dr. Faraday’s paper, suggested that, under that form, they 
might be applied with advantage to produce mechanical motion, 
by the strong force of their expanded vapours; but he did not 
invent or describe any adequate practical machinery to effect 
such an application. Accordingly, a patent for such a sugges 
tion, had one been taken out for it, would have been void in 
law, as claiming an exclusive privilege to make use of a mere 
property of matter, and not one to practise a specific new 
manufacture. Though at the same time there appears no fea- 
sonable cause,—if reason were looked for in law—why the 
discovery of such an applicable principle, should not as well 
deserve to be rewarded by a temporary monopoly, as the 
assigning (which may perhaps be of no difficulty at all) of an 
instrument for applying it. 

Had the rule, however, stopped here, the vexation of experi- 
ence might never have tempted the patentee to adopt against 
what lawyers have called a ‘ principle,’ the spirit of an old poeti- 
cal exclamation 

Noisy nothing! Stalking shade! 

By what witchcraft wert thou made ? 

Empty cause of solid harms! 
To make this law-phantom, the witchcraft used by the lawyers 
consists in mingling three different meanings together, and, by 
the aid of certain professional solemnities, producing a mystical 
word, capable of harlequinizing an idea into many various forms. 
The three different meanings thus mingled together, may be 
readily detected, by viewing a single well-known invention under 
various aspects. Watt, in the specification of his first patent, 
says, ‘my invention consists of the following principles,’ and 
then he proceeds to describe the several parts of which it con- 
sists. Here the word principle means Constituent Part. Again 
it is very usual to say, that the principle of Watt’s first patent 
consists in the use of a condenser, separate from the vessel 
wherein the expansive force of the steam operates. Here the 
word ‘ principle’ means the essential and peculiar part of an 
invention. Lastly, the steam-engine of Watt, as well as the prior 
ones of Savery and of Newcomen, all operate by the alternate 
expansion and condensation of steam; and these available 
properties of steam are called principles—mere properties of 
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matter. Now the mystical word formed by mingling these three 
meanings, has been used to conjure up sometimes one idea 
and sometimes another, in books and in discussions at law; 
and vast contradiction has been introduced into the answers to 
the question ‘Can a patent be maintained for a principle ?” 
There are instances of the justification of an infringement, on 
the ground that the infringer had, in some subsidiary part of his 
plagiarism, introduced a trifling alteration, which, being a con- 
stituent part of the manufacture as practised by him, was called 
by him a new ‘principle ;’ and, on this pretence, the manu- 
facture as practised by him, was maintained to be different from 
the one in the patent, although in all essential parts the two 
were the same. And in books of authority, and in decisions 
from the Bench, may be pointed out cases in which the 
rule that no mere ‘ principle’ would warrant a patent,—meaning 
only that no mere property of matter can be monopolized,—has 
been construed to justify the infringement of a patent in the 
essential and peculiar part of it, which also had the misfortune 
to be called by the name of ‘ principle.’ 

About forty years ago this word ‘principle’ made a great noise, 
in the case of Watt; and after the decision then come to by 
the Court of King’s Bench, it seems surprising that any 
perplexity should still attend the word. In that case, the 
opinions expressed by the several Judges were in substance this. 
‘Whether a principle,—meaning a mere property of matter, 
—may be a proper subject for a patent,—is, (whatever idea we 
may severally form of the thing so called), not the question 
before us; which is, aye or no, does Mr. Watt’s invention con- 
stitute a new manufacture?’ This opinion was dictated by 
sound sense. ‘ Aye or no, a new manufacture ?’—is clearly in 
every patent the practical question, and that question being 
answered either aye or no, the other ‘Can a patent be main- 
tained for a principle?’ is a purely speculative question, and, 
with reference to practical purposes, as idle a one as a man can 
propose. 

But the subject for a patent must not only be a manufacture, 
it must also be one that is new. This rule, reasonable as 
it is, has operated with much injustice on patentees, partly 
owing to an overstretched application of it, but chiefly to the 
unfair circumstances under which the rights of a patentee are 
submitted to trial. In every case, he has to give evidence in 
support of the validity of his patent first, and afterwards to 
listen to evidence to invalidate it, brought forward on points of 
which he has had no previous notice, and upon which he would 
not be allowed to adduce evidence in reply, even if accident put 
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him in possession of what foresight could not. A patent set 
aside under such circumstances, is to all intents and purposes 
a patent set aside on the evidence of the opposing party only. 
The plea of the patentee has been made known to the world; 
he claims neither more nor less than what the specification sets 
forth ; the invention therein described, he avers was new at the 
date of his patent. But who knows what is to be averred by 
his opponent ;—what quibbles, what misrepresentations, what 
prior practice, are to be alleged ;—when, where, and by whom ? 
Hence the ease with which patent rights are destroyed, by 
trick, by surprise, by perjury. ‘The most usual, and indeed the 
most obvious expedient is, to bring forward a man from a remote 
part of the country, totally unknown to the patentee and to 
everybody else that sees him, except the party by whom he has 
been hired. It is an everyday occurrence in patent-causes. 
The strange man swears he did the thing,—he takes care to 
say,—ten, twenty, aye forty or fifty years ago. Why he aban- 
doned a fortune-making business,—or what people he dealt 
with,—he does not remember ;—but the thing itself he remem- 
bers—perfectly. And as if that no facilities should be wanting 
for the commission of perjury, a novel scheme was recently 
tried, and sanctioned, of allowing a witness who pretends to 
have made the invention formerly, or to have wrought it, but 
who it would appear could not describe it, to look at a drawing 
prepared purposely by another man, and swear—as a parrot 
could swear—‘ That is the very thing I did.’ Another witness, 
—one brought forward in the lurking manner that the law 
permits, and that so well suits the character and designs of 
the patent-robber,—had the face to swear, that twenty or thirty 
years ago, he had wrought the patented invention under a 
master of his, who had a patent fora like invention. Utter 
surprise might well seize the patentee whose rights were under 
trial, and who had the mortification to see his patent set aside. 
But how was that mortification embittered on discovering, that 
no such prior patent had ever been in existence! To be sure, 
another be of the lottery of a new trial was perhaps to be ob- 
tained, and in that hope, the patentee instituted an action for 
perjury. But the witness whose false oath broke the patent, 
escaped to America. The law, too, permits the evidence of 
one such witness, to establish a prior practice which, had it ever 
taken place, must have been known to hundreds. So long as 
the rights of a patentee come to trial under such circumstances, 
the name of protection which the law assumes, is a mockery, 
except as it applies to the patent-robber and the perjurer. 
But the existing law requires that the invention shall be new, 
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not merely as a whole, but in all its parts, or at least in all such 
parts of it as the specification may be construed to claim as 
new. ,Apart from several difficulties that seem inseparable 
from such a rule, the application of it has been governed 
by a spirit of harsh severity, such as persons not conversant 
with law will find difficult to reconcile to their notions of common 
sense or justice, In proof it will be enough to give a single 
instance, wherein its application was demanded on the behalf 
of a patent-infringer, and where a counsel of ability and experi- 
ence, and with shrewdness enough to foreknow the effect of his 
words upon the court and the jury, felt himself so secure in 
the severity with which the rule would be administered, as 
thus to hold up the rule in all the nakedness of its injustice. 


Mr. Sergeant Copley, now Lord Lyndhurst, in the case of Bovil 
against Moore.—‘ It was but a few days ago, an action was tried for 
pirating the patent for an umbrella. On adverting to the specifica- 
tion, it appeared that the patentee had described his invention as 
consisting of so and so, and so and so. The witness was asked what 
was new, and he described the parts ; but because the specification 
did not distinguish the new from the old, the plaintiff could not have 
the benefit of that which was new, and was nonsuited, although every 
gentleman from his own knowledge, and his own recollection, would 
be competent to ‘say what was new, and what was old.’— Davies’s 
Patent Cases, p. 318. 


The patent here alluded to was Macgregor and Macfarlane’s 
of 1818, for improvements in the construction of umbrellas 
and parasols. In the drawings attached to their specification, 
all the new parts were given together in a figure by themselves, 
although they wefe not in words distinguished as the exclu- 
sively new parts. The patent was thus made void, not even for 
any grammatical or metaphysical impropriety or error, much less 
for the withholding of any needful information, but for the want 
of a form of words manifestly needless, not only to every umbrella- 
maker, but to every man, woman, or child, that ever carried an 
umbrella, 

Under laws of such unjust harshness, it is not surprising that 
an obstacle to their enforcement should sometimes arise in the 
sturdy common sense of juries ; and indeed such obstacles would 
occur much more frequently, were it not for the utter perplexity 
of juries, called upon as they are in many cases of patents, to 
consider points of dispute altogether beyond the range of their 
knowledge or experience, One such case of resistance, is found 
in the present Report (Bramah against Hardcastle, Appendix 
p: 486). In that cause, the patent was for a very convenient 
piece of household apparatus, which has now come into general 
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use. Lord Kenyon, the presiding Judge, in addressing the jury, 
admitted that one part was very ingenious and perfectly new, 
but that part was not exclusively claimed, as it ought to have 
been, by the patentee. a 

‘Unlearned men, said his Lordship look at the specification, and 
suppose every thing new that is there ; if the whole is not new, it is 
hanging terrors over them. Ina former machine, there were parts in 
principle the same, obtaining the same effect—whether those means 
differ in shape, is not material. I think the patent void, those parts 
not being new.’ 

In this case, there can be little doubt that the decision of the 
jury was better founded than the charge of the Judge. The 
men that his Lordship styled unlearned, are mechanical people, 
versant in the branch of manufactures to which the patent 
belongs, and who, with reference to the disputed invention, 
are, in the strict sense of the terms, learned men. With such 
persons, no difficulty of distinguishing new and old parts ever 
does arise ; the profession of difficulty, 1s confined to such as the 
courtesy of the Law Courts terms the learned. 

But the same rule often acts with harsh severity, even when 
applied to cases where the want of novelty in some part of the 
patented invention is better founded than in the mere absence 


of a protest against that part being understood as claimed for 
P g 5 g 


new. The case of Mr. Burton’s chain cable may afford an 
instance. This gentleman took out a patent for a ship’s anchor, 
a ship’s cable, and a ship’s windlass. The anchor was found to 
be new by the jury, but was afterwards, on a motion for a new 
trial, construed by the Judge to be old. On this account, the 
patent was held void, in relation not only to the anchor, but to 
the windlass which was admitted to be new, and which alone 
had been infringed upon. No doubt every patentee should be — 
restrained from claiming in any invention, however undoubtedly 
his, even the smallest part that others may have practised before; 
but the penalty of losing his law expenses, in the case of his 
patent proving bad in part, seems to afford motive enough to 
induce him to take every available precaution, Lven, however, 
when every such precaution has been taken, some part of an 
invention may have been previously practised_by another, 
altogether unknown to the patentee; and surely, that is a poor 
justification for taking from him the remainder of his undoubted 
invention. 

When prior practice has been proved, whether in whole or in 
part, it not unfrequently happens, that the very evidence to 
prove the prior practice proves also that it has been long 
abandoned, and has to all intents and purposes been a lost 
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manufacture to the country. It is only really valuable inven- 
tions, of which the patents are ever disputed; and whenever 
evidence is found of such inventions having been practised for 
a short time and then abandoned, it may fairly be presumed that 
in the invention as thus practised, there were imperfections, 
concealed by the witnesses, or more probably forgotten. A 
very general impression, therefore, has prevailed, that evidence 
of prior practice should be limited to a given period of years. 

But in every case where the peculiarities of an invention have 
to be considered in relation either to prior practice or to 
infringement, the patentee is kept in alarm, lest, be his cause 
ever so good, it may miscarry, not for want of patience or 
talent in the Judge, but want of the knowledge in manufactures, 
and the experience, which are needful to form a correct opinion 
in patent cases. Some instances of such incompetency in 
decidedly well-meaning Judges, will form the last item in the 
catalogue of the wrongs of patentees. 

Even in the just-mentioned case of Mr. Burton, the decision 
of the Judges as to the anchor being old, was one which 
practical men would have hesitated to pronounce. The fact 
was proved and admitted, that ship’s anchors like Mr. Burton’s 
had never been used before ; but the peculiarity of his invention 
was detected, or supposed to be detected, in other sorts of 
anchors, one for mooring, and one for small craft; imsomuch 
that the Judges conceived, that the novelty which as regarded 
ship’s anchors could not be denied, was yet not enough to merit 
a patent. In coming to this decision, and in contemplating the 
result of it, the Judges expressed the pain they felt at the 
necessity they were under; in which they must be understood 
as expressing their censure of a law, which it was their mis- 
fortune to administer. The merits of such a decision may be 
tried by an imaginary case, borrowed from the history of the 
steam engine. 

Everybody knows that one of the first uses of the steam 
engine, and indeed for almost a century the only use, was to 
pump up water from mines, Savery’s engine, which was the 
first, employed the alternate condensation and expansion of 
the steam, to suck as it were, and then to shove up the water, 
by the direct application of the steam. Newcomen’s plan, and 
Watt’s after him, consisted in applying the steam to a piston, 
and producing an up-and-down motion; and this up-and-down 
motion answered well enough for the purpose of pumping water. 
But most other useful purposes required a motion round-and- 
round. Hence very soon after Watt had made his first great 
improvement, which added so much to the powers of the steam- 
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engine, it became a problem among engineers to convert this 
motion up-and-down into a motion round-and-round. In this 
view much ingenuity was exercised, and many schemes were 
tried. Scarcely a mile from where this Article is written, 
middle-aged men recollect buckets being hoisted out of a 
coal-pit by the clumsy expedient of using the water that was 
pumped up to turn a water-wheel; and it was not till after 
many such attempts, that somebody hit upon the present plan 
of introducing a crank and fly-wheel as in the street knife- 
grinder’s machine, where that device converts the jerking motion 
of his foot into a regular motion round-and-round. This addition 
to the steam engine has given more increase to its use, than 
even Watt’s happy idea of a separate condenser. Yet if the 
inventor of this most important improvement in the steam-engine 
had come before the Law Courts, the Judges, acting on the same 
principles as in the cases alluded to, would have said, ‘ This is 
not new. It has been used by every knife-grinder in the street, and 
by every old woman that spins a wheel.’ It would be difficult to 
persuade any mere lawyer, that there could be any merit in such 
an invention. Yet Watt missed it, and many other ingenious 
and practical men besides. Still more would it be hard to con- 
vince a mere lawyer, that there could be the slightest difficulty 
or merit in carrying into effect the practical application of such 
an invention. Yet a report of Smeaton’s is extant, in which 
he pronounces such an application to be impracticable. 

Many cases of erroneous decisions in consequence of the 
Judges being ignorant of manufactures, might be selected from 
the reported cases. For one, reference will be made again to 
the patent of Mr. Wheeler. 

In that case, the presiding Judge stopped the trial on the 
reading of the specification, and instructed the Jury to find 
that the specification was inadequate. The grounds of this 
instruction have already been animadverted on, in considering 
the existing ‘law of patents in relation to the titles and 
specifications. But, upon a motion for a new trial, the court 
refused the rule on the same ground as the presiding Judge, 
and upon the further ground of what was called ‘the apparent 
defects’ of the specification. This, therefore, was a case in 
which what was pronounced as ‘the deliberate and considered 
opinion of the court,’ was formed upon a question of manufac- 
tures,—purely upon their Lordships unaided knowledge of 
manufactures. To make the opinion thus pronounced intelli- 
gible, it is necessary to quote the specification of Mr. Wheeler, 
which after the elucidation offered of his process, will present 
little difficulty*. 


* Repertory of Arts, vol. 32, p, 65, 
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‘My invention consists in the heating of malt to four hundred 
degrees and upwards of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, according to a 
process or processes hereafter described, and in so heating it, that the 
greater part of the saccharine and amylaceous principles of the grain 
become changed into a substance resembling gum, and extractive 
matter of a deep brown colour, readily soluble in hot or cold water. 
A small quantity of malt thus prepared will suffice for the purpose of 
colouring beer or porter, and may be used with advantage as a substi- 
tute for the colouring made of sugar, which was allowed by the Act 
of 51 George III, cap. 87, and prohibited by the 56 George III, 
cap. 58. The apparatus for preparing the malt may be variously 
constructed, provided they be made of such materials, and so formed, 
as to be capable of allowing the grain to be sufficiently heated. I 
have found one convenient mode of applying the heat to be by means 
of a cylindrical iron machine or vessel, similar in its construction to 
that now commonly used with a revolving motion for roasting coffee. 
During the process, this machine should be kept in motion, in order 
that the malt may be dispersed, or made to change its position as 
often as possible, to prevent its agglutinating, adhering to the vessel, 
or becoming carbonised; and with this view the vessel should be 
drawn out from the fire very frequently, either every minute, or at 
intervals of from one minute to five minutes, according to the 
intensity of the fire. When this treatment has been continued a 
proper time, the grain becomes very highly coloured, and in this state 
a given quantity of it, ground and digested in hot or cold water will 
yield the deepest coloured solution. If the process be continued too 
long, the temperature be raised too high, or the grain be not suffi- 
ciently agitated, its colouring property will be diminished, and ulti- 
mately it will be converted into a coaly substance, insoluble in water, 
and of course yielding no colour.’ 


Here follow several varieties of apparatus for the same pur- 
pose; which are omitted for the sake of brevity. 

‘In regard to the time requisite to produce the proper effects upon 
the grain, it is obvious that it must be variable, depending upon the 
size of the apparatus, the quantity and quality of the malt, the perfect- 
ness of the operation, and particularly upon the heat employed. It 
being evident that a lower temperature will require a longer time than 
if a higher temperature is employed, which requires particular atten- 
tion and management to prevent the grain from becoming converted 
into charcoal. The proper degree of heat, and the time of exposure, 
will, however, be easily learnt by experience, the colour of the internal 
part of the grain affording the best criterion.’ 


The objections of the learned Judges to the foregoing speci- 
fication may be comprised in two quotations.— 

«« The patentee does not mention the state in which the malt is to 
be taken for the purpose of undergoing the process; whether in a 
moist or a dry state.” 


The difficulty here started is one that never would occur to a 
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maltster; and for such alone is the specification intended, No 
man that has the slightest knowledge of the nature and pro- 
perties of malt, would ever conceive the malt ordered to be 
heated, to be any other substance than malt after it has under- 
gone the usual previous preparation; any more than a sailor 
would feel a doubt, whether an anchor was to be used when 
the ship was launched or before, Indeed, while passing from 
barley to malt in the hands of the maltster, the grain is in an 
intermediate state for which language supplies no precise name ; 
just as a shoe, while it is making, can neither be properly called 
leather, nor properly a shoe. 


“« The patentee has not described any certain or precise process ; he 
does not state what heat beyond 400° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
may be used; he does not furnish the operator with any means of 
knowing when he has this degree of heat; he does not say during 
what length of time the process is to continue, but contents himself 
with saying that ‘‘ the proper degree of heat, and time of exposure, 
will be easily learned by experience, the colour of the internal part of 
the prepared grain affording the best criterion.” 


The object of Mr. Wheeler’s process was to produce a new 
preparation of malt, If Mr. Wheeler explains the process he 
employs for that purpose, which he has done in the most 


explicit language ; if moreover he gives to the maltster a test 
whereby to know when the prepared malt is right done, when 
over done and when under done; he has given all the criterion 
any maltster can desire, as to the degree of heat, and as to 
the time of exposure. Now has Mr. Wheeler given such a 
test or not ? Se, if he has, it has been overlooked by 


the learned Judges. Yet in the eyes of every practical man, 
there is on the face of that specification, the most explicit test 
which the nature of the process admitted, for judging when the 
malt was properly prepared. In that state, Mr. Wheeler 
expressly ys in the specification, ‘a given quantity of it 
ground and digested in hot or cold water, will yield the deepest 
coloured solution.’ Guided by this direction, any practical 
man would immediately adopt some such expedient as the 
following. In his first attempt at preparing the ‘patent malt, 
he would take out half a dozen of specimens roasted to 
different degrees; some of which would probably be too little, 
and some would be too much roasted. A part of each of the 
six specimens he would grind, and of each ground specimen 
he would take an equal weight, suppose an ounce; and he 
would steep each of the six ground ounces in equal quantities 
of water, and for an equal space of time, After the colour was 
thus extracted from the roasted malt by the water, he would 
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take six glasses of one size and shape, and each of these glasses 
he would fill from one of the’ six coloured solutions. Thus 
he would find out which specimen afforded ‘the deepest coloured 
solution.’ That specimen would be the one done right. The 
rest would be rather over done or under done. Having thus 
ascertained which was done right, which over done, and which 
under done, he would look at ‘ the internal part of the prepared 
grain ;’ and by the repetition of such experiments it is, that he 
is to acquire the experience which, whether Mr. Wheeler said 
it or no, was sure to be his ultimate guide. 

The temperature mentioned by Mr. Wheeler is ‘400° and 
upwards of Fahrenheit’s thermometer.’ Whether the learned 
Judges wished one precise degree above 400° to be mentioned, 
or only the highest degree that the malt would bear ;—whether 
their Lordships were aware that the nature of the process would 
not admit of a fixed degree of heat or a limited time of exposure 
being specified, since these must vary as Mr. Wheeler says 
‘according to the quantity and quality of the malt’ to be 
acted upon ;—or whether, aware that the nature of the material 
and of the process did not admit of such precision, their Lord- 
ships held the patent void because the -malt would not suffer 
itself to be changed at a fixed degree of heat, and ina given 
time of exposure ;—the language of the learned Judges does not 
clearly tell. Having laid before the reader the specification itself, 
it is needless to explain to manufacturers practically versant 
in such processes, why Mr. Wheeler did not give a more precise 
degree of the thermometer ; for they know that upon this par- 
ticular, he has given all the information that can be of any 
practical use. As little need is there to justify Mr. Wheeler’s 
instructions, in that particular, to men of science accustomed 
to the precision of experimental research ; for they know that, 
in a process like Mr. Wheeler’s, greater precision, although it 
may be affected, is not to be in practice attained. But that 
everybody may judge of the precision to be expected in such 
a case, reference shall be made to the result of experiments 
mv not by such operatives as a maltster must employ, 

ut by the most eminent authorities in science ;—not upon a 
degree of heat really variable according to the various qualities 
of a substance like malt, but upon a degree absolutely fixed by 
nature. The melting point of tin happens to be at 400° and 
upwards of Fahrenheit’s thermometer ;’ and the precise degree 
is thus given by received authorities. — 

Newton - - = = = 410° 
Crichton - = = + 442° 
Morveau- = = «© = 512° 
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What would the Judges have said, if a chemist had been asked 
the melting-point of tin? And yet the same Judges, guided 
by their own unaided knowledge in science and in manufactures, 
held as a ground for making void a specification, the ‘ apparent 
defect’ of not stating ‘what heat beyond 400° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer must be used in the case of malt.’ 

The second and last case which will be mentioned, occurred 
in the trial of Hullet against Hague. It occupies pages 17 to 
24 of Mr. Godson’s work. An extract will be given of the 
material points. 

In 1822, Knight and Kirk took out a patent, of which the 
object was to promote evaporation at low temperatures, by 
passing streams of air through the liquor to be evaporated. 
For this purpose a coil of pipes with little holes bored in them, 
or a flat shallow vessel with holes like a colander, was placed 
at the bottom of the evaporator, so as to receive the air from 
the blowing apparatus, and transmit it through the liquor. 

In 1829, W. G. Kneller took out a patent for precisely the 
same device ; but the subsidiary means were varied. He blew 
air into large pipes, indeed ; but these, instead of being placed 
at the bottom of the evaporating pan, were placed close above 
the surface of the liquor, over which they were distributed, and 
from these pipes smaller tubes in great numbers dipped down 
into the liquor to near the bottom of the evaporating-pan, so as 
to let the air out at the lower extremity of these tubes; which 
extremity was in all of them prescribed to be at an equal 
distance from the surface of the liquor, in order that the air 
might get out of all the tubes at one time; which, otherwise, 
the varied pressures of the different depths of the liquor might 
prevent. By this device the air passed out under precisely the 
same pressure as if it had issued from tubes upon the plan of 
Knight and Kirk. In all their essential parts no two inventions 
could be conceived more alike ; yet, in the opinion of the Court 
of King’s Bench, as delivered by Lord Tenterden, they were 
‘ perfectly different.’ ‘ Knight and Kirk’s plan,’ as his Lordship 
said, ‘ was to have either a pipe, accommodated to the form of 
the vessel, or a colander placed at the bottom of the vessel. 
The method of Kneller is to have a large horizontal tube (near 
the surface of the liquid) into which there are introduced a 
number of small perpendicular tubes conceting, through the 
liquid to the bottom of the vessel.’ (p. 23.) Where the air 
may be sent before it comes into operation,—whether above the 
surface or below the bottom,—whether to the garret or to the 
cellar,—is of no more consequence than the position or shape 
of the belloys employed to supply the air. The orifices for 
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admitting the air are at the bottom in both. The air issuing 
from them is resisted by the same pressure, and produces the 
same effects. Yet identical as they thus essentially were in 
their means, in their design, and in their effects, they were held 
by the Judges to be ‘ perfectly different.’ 

It was in this case that Lord Tenterden pronounced the 
memorable words already quoted, ‘I cannot forbear saying, that 
a great deal too much critical acumen has been applied to the 
consideration of patents, as if the object was to defeat, and not 
to sustain them.’ 

Surely there must be something in patent cases beyond the 
reach of the knowledge or experience of Judges, when their 
severity and their indulgence prove alike fatal to the rights of 
the inventor. 

Enough has been said to prove, that the protection afforded 
to patentees, is defective both as regards the law, and as regards 
its administration. How far the imperfect a for 
passing patents, and the imperfect protection afforded them 
when passed, serve to discourage our men of science, few of 
whom do devote themselves to manufactures, although many 
gladly would,—is made manifest by the fact, that in this country, 
where the division of labour has been carried to such minuteness, 
no profession or class of persons devoted to the improve- 
ment of manufactures can be said to exist. Individuals, no 
doubt, are employed for such a purpose at a few great manufac- 
tories; but then, no one manufactory can afford scope for a 
succession of great improvements. Hence individuals thus em- 
ployed, are only occasionally kept at attempting improvements, 
and they are much. more commonly kept at routine work, such 
as very inferior hands might be equaily fit for. The consequence 
is, that men of talent are tempted to other employments, more 
lucrative, or more congenial to their tastes. Nor are such men 
better off, when, instead of being thus engaged by capitalists, 
they attempt improvements on their own account. aa by 
themselves, after the devoted perseverance of months or perhaps 
years, effected some great improvement, they then have to apply 
to capitalists and offer it in a form fit for immediate application. 
And with what reception? The inventor will seek, and may 
mg find, capitalists disposed to act with kindness towards 

im, and with such an instinctive sense of their honour coin- 
ciding with their interest, as shall serve to give to their conduct 
the same direction. However disposed such men may be to 
favour inventors, they are deterred by the conviction that 
they cannot do so but at the risk of being robbed by others,. 
or at the best, of being involved in unequal contests at law, 
where, as relates to patent causes, favour and protection are 
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rovided for the unprincipled. But in the present state of the 
aw of patents, and of the moral feeling induced by it, the 
inventor in seeking to dispose of the hard-earned fruit of his 
labour, is far more likely to fall into the hands of capitalists 
who think disgrace, in cheating a meritorious inventor, lies onl 
in the failure. It will be sufficient to ask any man that doubts, 
to look into the recorded proceedings of any one of our law 
courts, where the rights of patentees come to be in question. 
In these proceedings, may be seen all the chicanery and 
all the effrontery of deliberate villainy, practised in open day 
in order to rob the meritorious inventor ;—by men too, who are 
among the rich of this world, and who esteem themselves, and 
by the mass of society are esteemed, as among the honourable 
also. With the short-sighted policy of a silly fisherman that 
should boast of sparing his bait, forgetting that thereby he has 
lost his fish, the laws have gloried in the shame of withholding 
their protection from scientific and ingenious men, able, willing, 
and ready to serve their country by improving its manufactures. 
And thus it has come to pass, that men of the very highest order 
of minds, who have from time to time essayed improvements in 
manufactures, have withdrawn from the pursuit in disgust. 
The Revue Républicaine, which is the organ of the party that 
made the ‘ Three Days of July,’ and may be considered as the 
facile princeps of the French periodicals of the present time, has 
some remarks* on the Article on the ‘ Process of obtaining 
Patents’ in the preceding Number, which seem to imply a mis- 
a of the ground, on which the propriety of patents 
altogether was intended to be supported. his ground, 


—- does not consist in any vague inference from the 


right of property in an invention, or the celebrated principle 
of a man’s power to ‘do as he will with his own; but simply 
in the position, that a greater sum of good to the community 
will arise from encouraging men to go to the expense of in- 
vention by giving them the benefit of it for seven years, than 
by giving the public an open right to the use of the inventions, 
which would be no inventions at all. If this position is dis- 
puted, it is undoubtedly a fair subject of contest. But by the 
settling of this and nothing else, the propriety of granting 
patents in the abstract must stand or fall. 





* Revue Républicaine, Tome iv, \léme Livraison, page 203. Au Bureau 
de la Revue Républicaine, Rue du Croissant, no. 16, Paris. 
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Arr. XI.—1. The Mayor of Wind-gap. And Canvassing. By the 
O’Hara Family.—3 vols. London; Saunders and Otley. 1835. 
2. Speech of Lord John Russell at Honiton, 17 Jan. 1835. 


rPHE novel and speech convey each a commentary upon the 

other. But on the whole it may be preferable to take the 
facts first, and the speech upon them afterwards. Attend to Mr. 
Banim’s description of the thing called an Election, the egg from 
which are to spring our boasted liberties. There may be a portion 
of caricature, in consequence of the scene being laid in Ireland 
and among the gone-by 40s. freeholders ; but no demand is made, 
on the strength of anything, but what the conscientious reader 
may know to be common to the elections within his experience. 


‘ The streets were thronged with Castle Wilmot freeholdershurrahing, 
and shouting “ Warringdon for ever,’""—Jim Naughten’s report of the 
English lord's generosity, and of his being in ‘‘ every perticklar, the 
thruth of a gintleman,” (in support of which assertion, the compliment 
of the five pound note was not forgotten,) had already secured him an 
overwhelming majority of the dhrivers, butchers, grocers, and butchers’ 
and grocers’ boys, waiters, ostlers, carmen, beggars, and such like 
gentry of the town—and Jim was now flying about in all directions, 
waving his hat, and jumping over his stick, collecting his boys, and 
exhorting them for the honour of God, and of their town, to be sure 
and break the head of every Archer, who should dare shew himself in 
their free, loyal, and religious streets. 

‘Here might be seen groups of gentlemen, gesticulating and 
thumping one another's shoulders, in their eagerness to prove, for the 
hundredth time, a position already admitted as incontrovertible ; viz., 
the superior wisdom, valour, and social importance of every indi- 
vidual composing the party to which they belonged, and of the conse- 
quent certainty of their triumph. A little further on might be observed 
some member of the Roman Catholic priesthood, more quietly, but 
not less zealously, haranguing an attentive audience on the liberal 
and enlightened principles of the Right Honourable Viscount, who was 
proclaimed by them, and admitted by their listeners, to be an honour 
to England, and anticipated as a blessing to Ireland. 

‘ Nor were the female part of the population indifferent spectators 
of the preparations for the approaching struggle, which engrossed 
their husbands, fathers, lovers, brothers, or friends ; there they were 
elbowing, scolding, and all but shooting whoever presumed to gainsay 
their fiat, that Lord Warringdon, and none but he, should be re- 
turned for their town. 

‘ The ladies being among his most zealous advocates,—first, because 
he was not an Orangeman ; and, secondly, because he was young and 
handsome :—the old ones might be seen hurrying to chapel to pray 
for him, while the young ones, sauntering up and down the square, 
listening to the band, or standing looking out at window, flirted for 
him ; exhorting those already his friends, confirming the vacillating, 
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and endeavouring, by smiles, or poutings, to cajole, or frighten, his 
declared enemies,—kneeling to some, almost embracing others ; and 
how could they do less for so handsome, so gallant a candidate, who 
had given a ball at the assembly-rooms, and had danced with “‘ every 
girl of consequence”? in the room? Besides, he had such beautiful 
dark eyes, and he made such an elegant bow, and another “ besides,” 
which they did not, however, add, but which we will do for them,— 
“* Besides, he had all the dashing young men of the county on his side !” 

‘Nor were the females of lower degree less energetic in his behalf, 
groups of them were gathered round the shop doors, or hall doors, 
insisting to one another, and all of the worthier gender (soi disant,) 
they could get to listen to them, “‘ that it would be a murther outright, 
a mortal sin, troth it would, to disappoint such a darlin’, purty, free- 
spoken, free-givin’ gintleman, the frind and son-in-law to be of 
misther Wilmot, the Lord prosper and purtect him !”—vol. iii. p. 177. 


Then comes the scene of strife—the day of election ; the 
bullyings, and back-slanderings ; the craft of the agents; the 
ignorance and servility of the voters. 


‘ The eventful morning came, and the whole town was alive at the 
dawn of day; crowds of partizans of all ages and ranks gathering 
round the committee-rooms, of the opposing candidates ; electioneering 
agents, oratorizing, explaining, or mystifying, as suited their purpose ; 
looking over certificates, and ‘‘ making Pat Conny sinsible he was only 
to be Pat Conny the first time he voted, but Dennis Sleevan, the second 
time, in regard of poor Dennis not being convanient just then, because 
he was berried last week; and reminding Martin Donovan, he 
musn’t forget to slip a flea inside his lase, that he might swear with a 
safe conscience, that the life in it was still in existence,” and other 
trifling, though necessary, arrangements, for the proper carrying on 
of their employer’s interests; and voters were eating, drinking, 
shouting, laughing, and whirling their ferrals to give them “the raal 
fighting touch,” and among the noisiest of the noisy, as in duty bound, 
were the Castle Wilmot boys, who strove hard, by all the means in 
their power, to keep up the honour of “ the family,” and make as 
much riot as possible. 

** Which of you has seen or heard anything of Mc Alpine?” de- 
manded Mr. Malony, as he entered Lord Warringdon’s committee< 
room, his face flushed from pain and impatience. 

“« Still at Mount Pleasant, I suppose,” replied one of the group he 
addressed. 

** Still at Mount Pleasant ! confound him! what is he doing there ?” 

“* Making love to Lady Mary Pemberton, I hear.” 

‘Making love to the devil, man!—why isn’t he here ? who ever 
heard of a man leaving his freeholders to themselves in this way ? how 
can he tell who they vote for when he’s not on the spot? Making 
love indeed! the bletherem skite of a fellow! always bothering some 
woman or other with his cursed poetry, or romance, and she wishing 
him at the devil all the while, for his pains. I bring up my men 

VOL. XXIl—~ Westminster Review. 24 
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myself, my Lord ; I take care that nobody dare meddle with a free- 
holder of mine, or I’d put a bullet through his head, and distrain every 
beast belonging to the tenant who dared even to think of voting ac- 
cording to his own vagaries. Making love, indeed—the numbskull !” 

‘Mr. Malony’s invective against the romantic Mr. Mc Alpine was 
cut short by Father John Molloy’s entrance, looking as if he were the 
bearer of portentous information. Lord Warringdon advanced, and 
shook hands most cordially with ‘ his kind and excellent friend, Mr. 
Molloy.” 

«« My lord, I am credibly informed that there’s a batch of Mc 
Alpines in town, along with Archer’s men!" and the worthy priest 
accompanied this startling intelligence with an ominous shake of the 
head. :; 

‘* Pooh! pooh! Father John : ‘tis impossible,” Malony interrupted. 
*« Is it the Mc Alpine servants, who are at rack-rents, and dare not call 
their souls their own? Do you think they would have the courage 
to vote against his orders? not they.” 

«« But, Mr. Malony, what do you say, if ’tis by his orders they are 
voting 2” 

“Do you suppose he wants to have cold lead lodged in his brains ?” 
quietly demanded, in his turn, Mr. Malony. 

«« But, my dear sir, have you ascertained that Mr. Mc Alpine has 
sent down his men for Mr. Archer?” queried the Viscount. 

«* Why, my Lord, I have it on good authority that he has. A sister 
of Pat Sullivan’s wife (Mr. Mc Alpine’s foster-brother, you know, 
Mr. Malony) told Mrs. Me Donogh’s daughter’s husband, a first 
cousin of her own, and nurse to Mr. Wilmot, that Mr. Mc Alpine’s 
agent, Misther Fahy, had sent back orders to Pat Sullivan, for all the 
men, them that lived by the say-side, and them that did not,—to 
come down by wather, unknownst, for fear would any of the Castle 
Wilmots murdher ’em, if they come by the road ; but to take care for 
his life would Pat Sullivan let on, ‘twas his masther that bid him.” 

‘ Here “‘ Rascal, scoundrel, blackguard, liar, coward,” and other 
synonymous and equally euphonious epithets arose from all parts of 
the room, coupled with the name of Peter Mc Alpine of Mc Alpine 
castle. 

«The only way in the world is to send him a message at once,” 
observed Mr. Malony. ‘ Here, my Lord, sit down, I'll get you a pen 
and ink in a minute ;—now for it !” he cried, clapping the table with 
the only hand he had at liberty. 

** Now for it!” echoed all the bye-standers. 

‘« The cannibals !”’ muttered the Viscount. “‘ But,” he added, aloud, 
** before I send Mr. Mc Alpine a message, I think we should have 
better authority than that of foster-brothers and nurses. How can 
we tell whether one word of this story be true? My respected friend 
here, Mr. Molloy, does not give it on his own authority, or it would, 
of course, be conclusive.” 

“Oh, well,—may be so,” Mr. Malony reluctantly acquiesced. 
“* However,” he added, ‘‘ you may as well write the letter, my Lord, 
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to have it ready to send when we want it, for I dare say, before the 
election is over, he will be playing us a trick, and then we have our 
challenge written, and nothing to do but to dash it off; and even if 
we shouldn’t want it for him, we shall for somebody else ; with a few 
alterations, you know, the same copy will serve for a dozen different 
people.” 

‘ Lord Warringdon did not much relish the idea of an assortment of 
ready-made challenges, but, however, he was too prudent to object to 
the proposal ; and in a very few minutes, a letter full of flogging, 
posting, and shooting, dictated by Mr. Malony, and penned by his 
lordship, was read aloud, to the great delight and admiration of the 
company at large. 

** Do you know, I am in great hopes that you will have to fight 
Mc Alpine: it would make you so popular with the mob! for the 
fighting candidate has always the best chance, you know, of being the 
sitting member. I assure you, Mr. Wilmot would not have kept the 
county so long, but for his handiness with the pistols. He fought 
four men one morning before breakfast, and wounded them all,— 
don’t you remember, O’Leary ?”’ Mr. Malony added, turning to the 
electioneering agent, en chef. 

** Aye, faith, Mr. Malony, but he-was left for dead himself, you re- 
collect.” 

“1 know he was ; but what does that signify ? he gained his return 
by it, and never would else; for the opposite party, by bribing, 
and tricking, and telling lies, of one kind or other, had contrived to 
get eight hundred a-head of us, and we had but three days left to 
pull up. Well, my Lord, the mob got outrageous when they heard 
Mr. Wilmot was badly wounded, and they threatened to burn the 
town, if he died without being elected. In all your life you never 
saw such a row ; the women running about screeching, and clapping 
their hands, and swearing they’d have the lives of them that took his ; 
the men shouting, and cursing like mad. I had my skull fractured 
by the way, but only in a mistake, you know, the poor fellows took 
me for somebody else.” 

«« Pleasant mistake !” thought his lordship. 

“© Well, Mr. Malony, and how did it all end ?” 

««Oh, as well as possible, my lord: the army was called out, but 
the Colonel was a friend of ours, and behaved very handsomely, so 
we beat the other party fairly out of the town, and Mr. Wilmot was 
elected that very day.” 

«Mr. Malony, I beg pardon for interrupting you,” said Father John ; 
“* hadn't we better see after them Mc Alpines ; they'll slip through our 
fingers else. 1 was thinking of going myself into the ———booth, 
to watch them as they come in, and know the truth at once.” 

‘ This idea met univeral approbation, and accordingly, Father John 
hurried to the booth, the strong hold of the Mc Alpine interest. 

‘ A batch of the suspected freeholders had arrived before him, anda 
ragged, half-starved, miserable-looking creature, was now undergoing 
the usual interrogatives by the deputy-assessors. 


219 
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“Who do I wote for, is it? I wote for—for,—by my con- 
science, then, I can’t remember the name just at this present 
minute. Misther Fahy! Misther Fahy! which of ’em is it you tould 
me to wote for?” demanded the puzzled freeholder, in a stage- 
whisper. 

‘‘Archer. Hav’nt I been able to bate that into your head yet, ye 
omadhoun ?” inquired, in his turn, Mr. Mc Alpine’s confidential man 
of business. 

**Omadhoun! Misther Fahy ?” repeated the voter : “ faith, an’ the 
"cutest boy in the county, ’ud be bothered when he’s never tould two 
days runnin’ the same thing :—one time I’m to vote for the English 
Lord ; then I am’nt, but it’s for Misther Archer I’m to wote, how are 
we to know what’s wanting of us at all ?” 

‘ This dialogue excited shouts of jeering laughter from the Warringdon 
party, and cries of “‘ Success to ye! your scholar does you credit, 
Misther Fahy! he’s a nate boy at his A, B, C.” 

** Silence !” cried the deputy assessor. “‘ Your vote, my honest man.” 

“Archer! why don’t you spake out at onst, ye ohnshuch ?” 
whispered Mr. Fahy, angrily, in the ear of his very stupid, and now 
somewhat sulky, pupil. 

** Oh, its for the English lord he’s goin’ to vote,” loudly and 
scoffingly laughed the Warringdons. 

** By the powers! then, it isn’t. I'll wote for neither of ‘em ;—but 
for my own masther, Mr. Mc Alpine, and nobody else,” replied the 
persecuted and displeased freeholder. 

«* Mr. Mc Alpine is not a candidate, my honest man,’ 
deputy assessor. 

« Well, for Miss Kitty, then !” 

‘ This answer was received with shouts of laughter by the Warring- 
dons, and with muttered curses by the Archers. 

«* Ladies are never elected to serve in parliament, my honest man. 
You must, therefore, take your choice of the three candidates in 
question, Viscount Warringdon, Mr. Fitzgerald, and Mr. Archer; 
and make up your mind at once, if you please, for you are stopping 
the poll all this time.” 

** Faith! an’ with the blessing of God, I won't stop it any longer,” 
and the indignant voter turned suddenly round and took to his heels. 

‘ He was succeeded by another of the batch, who got through his 
lesson nore creditably to himself, and Mr. Fahy. 

*« My blessing to ye, Phanick O’Dea!” said Father John, “ how long 
is it sence you turned Protestant ?” 

**Me turn Protestan’, is it, Father John! The Lord save us!” 
And Phanick crossed himself reverentially. ‘* Sure I’m no Protestan’, 
nor one belongin’ to me; the heavens betwixt us an’ harum !” 

“If you arn’t a protestant, and a bitther black one, too, how do ye 
come to vote for the Orange candidate, my man ?” 

“* Avoch, Father John, sure it isn’t of our own will we're voting! 
didn’t Pat Sullivan threaten to burn the houses over our heads, and 
banish us the place, if we didn’t wote the way we were ordhered ? 


replied the 
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An’ how would we stand the counthry, Father John, if we didn’t? 
always in arrares of rint, you know.” 

«* But, Phanick, didn’t your masther promise the English Lord ; 
how can he go back of that, now ?” 

‘ Phanick twisted his hat between his fingers, shifted from one leg 
to the other, and was silent a moment. 

“ It isn’t for thelikes of us, you know, your Reverence, to be faulting 
him, whatever he’d do: sure he’d sweep us off the face of the earth if 
we didn’t do his biddin !” 

** But do ye know it is his biddin’, Phanick ?” 

*¢ Sure if it wasn’t, would Pat Sullivan be goin’ on the way he was, 
sthrivin’ to get us down, and threatnin’ our lives, if we wouldn’t be 
said by him ?” 

‘*Michelleen ! Mavourneen! are ye there?” Father John cried, 
turning towards the crowd of Castle Wilmot freeholders and idlers, 
who crowded the booth. 

‘ The same little bare-legged, red-headed boy, already introduced to 
our readers, obeyed the summons, and, after having performed his 
customary salam of pulling forward his hair, and scraping his foot, 
awaited deferentially the priest’s commands. 

** Michelleen, be off this minute, as fast as ye can set fut to the 
ground, to Lord Warringdon’s committee-room, and rr 

‘And Michelleen was galloping off, when recalled by Father John. 

** Come back, ye little omadhoun ! is it goin’ ye are without knowin’ 
what it is ye are goin’ for?” He continued,—*‘ go to the committee- 
room, and tell Mr. Malony I want to spake to him immediately ;— 
now away with ye, my man !” 

‘In a few minutes Michelleen re-appeared, ushering in Mr. Malony, 

«© Well, Father John, what is it ?” 

** Which of us was right about Mc Alpine ? here are his men votin’ 
for Archer, and by his orders, as 1 have found out by one of them- 
selves.” 

‘*Ha! I wouldn’t doubt him, the slippery rascal!” exclaimed Mr, 
Malony. ‘‘ Where in the world did I leave the challenge?” he con- 
tinued, searching his pockets. ‘‘ Oh, I forgot, it is in the committee- 
room. Michelleen! run and tell Mr. O'Leary to get an express 
ready directly for Mount Pleasant, and to send him after me to Lord 
Warringdon’s committee-room. The only way to deal with sucha 
fellow as Mc Alpine is to frighten him, Father John ; or, if he is not 
to be frightened, shoot him likeva dog.”—vol. iii, p. 188. 

More characteristic still are the accounts that follow, of the 
proceedings held towards the ‘ free and independent electors,’ 

‘ The answer to the hostile message arrived in due course, and was as 
follows :— 

«My Lorp, 
“< You appear to me to have made an extraordinary mistake, for I 
ain under no promise to support you, nor ever was ; you must remember 
I always declined engaging myself. It is true that I have declared my 
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intention of voting for you, but [ never bound myself by a distinct 
promise. A declaration is one thing,—a promise another. Such being 
the state of the case between us, I have promised to support Mr. Archer, 
and cannot see how, in so doing, I deserve the imputation contained in 
your lordship’s favour, received this day, of “ dishonourable conduct.” 
However, as you have been led, as you say, to depend upon my support, 
I will manage thus:—I give my personal vote (as I have promised) to 
Mr. Archer, and my people I leave to themselves.” 
«* T have the honour to remain, &c.” 


“Tt is all right, you see,” observed the young Viscount, not sorry 
to be rid of a pistolling match, to his friends assembled in full divan. 

“ All right, my Lord! all right? any thing but that ;—all wrong, 
you mean!” exclaimed Mr. Malony. 

““Why, does he not leave his men to themselves? and is not that 
just what we wanted ?” asked the candidate. 

“Oh, the schemer! doesn’t he know well they dare not go against 
his orders, already given? And the poltroon won't fight! you see how 
he backs out of that! I don’t know what we are to do with him, at all,” 
said Mr. Malony, rather despondingly. 

“ Never mind now, don’t be one bit unasy,” interposed Father John ; 
“but give me the letter, and I'll go among the tenants. Lave Mc 
Alpine with me, Mr. Malony, and I'll settle him, I promise you.” 

‘And now what had been only noise and confusion, became wild 
tumult, and deafening roar. The freed frecholders of the Mc Alpine 
estate, found their newly accorded liberty of thinking, and — for 
themselves a perilous as well as puzzling privilege ; beset on one side by 
Father John’s eloquence, and the Warringdon shillelagh ; and on the 
other, by Mr. Archer’s money, and fear of their master. 

“Do you want to deny your religion, ye unfortunate misguided 
cratures ?” Father John cried; “oh that ever I should live to see a man 
of my tlock voting for an orange candidate and protestant ascendancy ; 
and the downfall of their own ancient thrue and holy religion ! and when 
I'll be witness agin ye at the last day, that I warned ye, but that ye 
wouldn’t give heed to me, how will it be with ye then, boys?” 

“ Avoch, Father John, bad enough! sure we'd be said by you afore 
the world, and why not only for the masther. But Father John? Oh! 
if we displase him, how will it be with us at all, and our long wake 
little families ?” 

* But don’t ye see his writing, boys ?—what more would ye have! 
sure he laves you to plaze yourselves,— doesn’t he, my men ?” 

* His auditors however, still hesitated. 

‘* If he shouldn’t mane what he says, Father John ?” 

“ Qch, is it making a liar of your masther ye are?” queried the orator 
with a half laugh. 

‘God help us!” they groaned ; “well, Father John, we'll do your 
bidden, and vote for the English Lord.” 

“ Do at your peril!” would say Mr. Fahy ; “ do, and I'll dhrive every 
mother son of ye, not a baste ye have, that shan’t be in the pound 
twenty-four hours after you give that vote,” 
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“Ohra, murdher! what’s to become of us at all!” cried the poor 
trembling wretches. 

‘And then an electioneering agent for Archer would whisper, “ A 
couple of pounds a head boys, an’ the best of ating an’ drinking, what 
do ye say to that ?” 

“Which way do ye wote, ye vellians of the world?” the Jim 
Naughten’s boys, and the Castle Wilmot’s would roar, whirling their 
“ ferrals.” 

“ For ye, for ye!” cried they, more influenced by the dread of hell-fire 
in prospect, and of a sound drubbing at the moment, than by love of 
money, or even fear of being made houseless. 

** Success to ye! glory to ye! hurrah for the thrue and staunch 
friends of their religion ; high for the Mc Alpines!” the Warringdon’s 
shouted. 

“ Ye impident blackguards! ye shall pay for this,—take my word for 
it, every identical man o’ ye!” the infuriated agent vociferated. And, 
perceiving some signs of vacillation of purpose in the crowd, he added: 

“If there are any among ye, will stand by their masther and their 
cabins, and the bastes, and their children, let ’em come over to my 
side !” 

‘ A few answered the appeal. 

“Ah the renegades! the apostates! the vellains;’ the Castle 
Wilmots howled, as they rushed on the small and terrified band. 

‘ The yells and shrieks became so appalling, and there occurred so 
many bleeding heads and fractured fingers, that the military were 
called out, to restore order; and indeed, after shooting two or three, 
and wounding twice as many more, the military partially succeeded in 
this object. 

‘But the Mc Alpines took advantage of the general confusion, “ to 
slip away unknown,” and return quietly to their own homes, leaving 
the Archers and Warringdons, to dispute as to whom they by right 
belonged: and great was the astonishment and indignation of both 
parties, when they discovered the absence of the objects of their con 
tention.’—vol. iii. pp. 201. —206. 


Now with this, or so much of it as may exist in any borough 
that is taken for an example, contrast the speech of Lord 
John Russell. His Lordship, who is now the Whig leader 
in Parliament, delivered himself to the following effect, 
on the occasion of a dinner given to him by his constituents 
at Honiton in Devonshire, on Saturday the 17th of January 
1835. 


‘ After the remarks that had been made in favour of the ballot, and 
the reference to the objection that it is “‘ un-English,” I think it due, 
in that spirit of candour which I wish always to observe towards my 
constituents, to explain to them my views on the subject. Hitherto 
I have voted against the ballot, both when out of office and during the 
time I was in office; I mean to continue the same course—my 
reasons I will presently state. But first I must declare that the objece 
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tion stated by Sir Robert Peel when the question was discussed in the 
House of Commons, and on which he mainly relied—namely, that 
ballot would increase the power of the democratic branch of our Con- 
stitution—is no reason of mine. Our most ancient statutes, our 
greatest constitutional lawyers, our most established maxims, all lay 
down the position, that the people of England ought to elect their 
representatives ‘‘ freely and indifferently.” Whether this right gives 
too much influence to democracy or not, I do not inquire ; the right 
is theirs ; the only question is, whether secret voting is the manner 
in which it ought to be exercised? My first objection is, that secret 
voting gives to the electors irresponsible power. All other authori- 
ties are exercised in the light of day, and subject to public opinion. 
Our courts of justice, our parliamentary discussions, are open to the 
world. In all these places does the general sense of the country at 
once denounce the attempt to influence the judgment; the voters 
alone are to exercise their power unseen and irresponsible. Let us 
consider in the next place how contrary this practice would be to our 
habits and feelings. The elector is proud of his independence ; be he 
Whig, Tory, or Radical, he boasts of the candidate of his choice ; he 
wears his colours ; he adopts his motto ; he follows his banner. Can 
you, or ought you, to prevent this honest and open exhibition of the 
free spirit of Englishmen? But we are told that this may continue 
for the voters who are independent, while the rest may keep their 
opinion a secret. Have those who thus argue considered the con- 
sequences? We should then have two classes of voters—one open, 
bold, and manly ; the other skulking from an avowal of their senti- 
ments, bearing about with them the load of anxious concealment, and 
afraid to whisper even to their nearest connections, of the dangerous 
secret. Will this be an improvement of our institutions? I am 
sensible, gentlemen—no man more so—of the progress which the 
question of the ballot has made during the late elections ; nor will I 
deny that as an ultimate remedy, we may be obliged to adopt it—but 
let us first exhaust every other. If by the force of public opinion and 
public shame—if by rigid investigation and exemplary punishment 
we can find means to check intimidation and corruption, let these 
means be fully tried. Nay, more—let all hope of a remedy by these 
means be terminated before we agree to a change at variance with 
our ancient habits, inconsistent with our best institutions, and 
degrading to our national spirit.’ 


First, then, for the assertion of Lord John Russell, that ‘all 
other authorities are exercised in the light of day, and subject 
to public opinion.’ That is to say, waiving for the present all 
question as to whether voting is a personal privilege or a public 
duty, Lord John asserts, that there is no other case in which 
a distinctly legal authority is exercised under the shelter of 
personal secrecy. Join issue then with his Lordship upon 
this ; and ex pede Herculem. 

- By the 90th Article of War, as contained in the Mutiny Act 
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for 1834, and in substance in all the Mutiny Acts within 
military memory, it is directed that ‘In all Trials by General 
Courts-martial, the Judge Advocate, or person officiating as 
such, shall administer to each Member the following Oath ;— 
and in Trials by all other Courts-martial, the same Oath shall 
be administered by the President to the other Members ;—and 
afterwards by any sworn Member to the President: 


YOU shall well and truly try and determine according to the Evidence 
in the Matter now before you. So help you GOD. 

I A. B. do swear, That I will duly administer Justice, according 
to the Rules and Articles for the better Government of His Majesty's 
Forces, and according to an Act now in force for the Punishment of 
Mutiny and Desertion, and other Crimes therein mentioned, without 
Partiality, Favour, or Affection; and if any Doubt shall arise, which 
is not explained by the said Articles or Act, then according to my 
Conscience, the best of my Understanding, and the Custom of War in 
the like Cases: And I do further swear, that I will not divulge the 
Sentence of the Court until it shall be duly approved ; neiruer wits I 
upon ANY Account, AT ANY TIME WHATSOEVER, DISCLOSE OR DISCOVER 
THE Vorr or Opinion or ANY ParTicuLAR Memper or tur Court« 
MARTIAL, unless required to give Evidence thereof, as a Witness, by a 
Court of Justice, or a Court-martial, in a due Course of Law. 

So help me GOD. 


And as soon as the said Oaths shall have been administered 
to the respective Members, the President of the Court shall 
administer to the Judge Advocate, or Person officiating as such 
at General Courts-martial, an Oath in the following Words : 


I A. B. do swear, Twat I witt not, vpon ANY ACCOUNT WHATSO« 
EVER, DISCLOSE OR DISCOVER THE Vorr oR OPINION OF ANY PARTICULAR 
Member or tur Covrt-Marriar, unless required to give Evidence 
thereof, as a Witness, by a Court of Justice, or a Court-martial, in a due 
course of Lan. So help me GOD. 


Here, then, are men exercising the most solemn and im- 
portant of legal acts, that of sitting in judgment on the lives 
and fortunes of their fellow-creatures; and though they are of 
the classes who of all others would most kick and bounce at the 
imputation of being operated upon either by fear or interest, yet 
the moment it becomes personally convenient to them to avoid 
the demand for the exercise of such valour or disinterestedness, 
the law at once interposes the shield of secrecy. Nota word of 
the “exercise of irresponsible power” when the object is to 
shield the men of epaulettes from inconvenience. Not a word 
of how contrary this practice must be to ‘‘ the habits and feelings” 
of Captain O’Rafferty, or the horrors of bearing about with him 
‘the load of anxious concealment, afraid to whisper even to 
Mrs. Captain O’Rafferty, of the dangerous secret.” Not a 
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word of all this when a man of some having is concerned ; it is 
when the poor voter who has a conscience and a wish, and an 
overpowering rich man to put them down, represents his appre- 
hensions, that caution becomes contemptible. That in the 
voter is rank cowardice, which in the whiskered sabre-swasher 
is manly prudence ; and Lord John Russell, who has probably 
helped to enact the sabreur’s indemnity twenty times over, 
stands forward in the furiousness of his moderation, to assure 
the voters that there is no other case but theirs, in which 
men think of exercising “ power unseen and irresponsible.” 

But the men of war, the fire-eaters, are not the solitary objects 
of the legislature’s care. That more pacific but not less meri- 
torious class of officers the medical, come in for their share of 
the protection. It is as disagreeable for Dr. Tourniquet to be 
asked by his colonel,‘ Pray, Sir, how did you vote upon my 
bad leg ?—as for Captain O'Rafferty to be examined touching 
his vote when the cckeettts nephew was tried for being absent 
without leave; and the amiable legislature, which loves me- 
dical as well as military rank, provides for the comfort of 
the doctor as tenderly as of the captain. It declares, there- 
fore, by the 88th Article of War, that ‘For the Purpose of 
securing a Provision for Life to the Officers of Our Army who 
have sustained serious and permanent Injury by Wounds re- 
ceived in Action with an Enemy, according to the Rules and 
Regulations for granting Pensions to wounded Officers,—it is 
our Will and Pleasure, that when the State of the Officer’s 
Wound shall be such as to require him to be inspected by a 
Military Medical Board, convened by Our Order through Our 
Secretary at War ;—such Board shall be composed of Five, and 
in no Case of less than Three Medical Officers, not under the 
Rank of a Staff or Regimental Surgeon :—The Proceedings of 
the Board in the Inspection of wounded Officers, and in certain 
Cases of Officers retiring on Full or Half Pay, shall be conducted 
as follows :—The senior Medical Officer shall act as President, 
and shall himself make, and require each Member to make, the 
following Declaration in Presence of the Officer whose Case 
is under Enquiry :— 


I A. B. do declare, upon my Honour, that I will duly and impar- 
tially enquire into and give my Opinion on the Case of the Officer now 
before this Board, according to the true Spirit and Meaning of His 
Majesty's Orders and Regulations, and the Instructions issued by His 
Majesty's Orders on this Head : AND I rurruer DECLARE, UPON 
ay Honour, ruar I witn not, on ANY Account or AT ANY Time, 
DISCLOSE OR DISCOVER MY oWwN Votre or OPINION, OR THAT OF ANY PAR« 
ricuLaR Member or rue Boarp, unless required to do so by competent 


Authority, 
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It is wonderful what good there is in one 3—-what a 
blessing in knowing a little more about the things that are, than 
a Whig leader. The protection for the medical men has the 
quality of making the protected declare, in more pointed terms 
than in the other case, that he will not disclose or discover ‘ his 
own Vote or Opinion.’ And see now how this operates. Suppose 
some impertinent individual should think of pumping the doctor 
or the captain as to the nature of his vote,—the answer is 
ready made, ‘Do you mean, Sir, to ask me, what you know 
I am under an engagement not to tell ?’—and the necessary 
consequence is, no puppy ever asks. See how tender the aris- 
tocracy are of their own comfort in even the remotest contingency, 
and how resolutely bent on resisting the extension of anything 
like fairness to the people who most need protection. Their 
simple principle is this,—‘ It is honourable for a rich man to be 
protected, base and cowardly for a poor.” Why should not the 
voter make a declaration that he will not ‘ disclose or discover 
his own Vote,’ by way of providing him with the means of 
parrying impertinent inquiry? Making as much uproar as he 

leases before or after voting, is not ‘disclosing his Vote ;’ for 
it may have been given the other way after all. The law 
runs beforehand with protection where the chances of in- 
timidation are comparatively null; but lords and gentlemen 
jump up and are lordly and gentlemanly in their protestations 
against the baseness, when the object is to extend the same 
protection to the man who needs it. In all their intercom- 
munications with one another, the upper classes are equally 
condescending on the question of their own convenience. Is 
there any society, political, literary, philosophical, or social, 
to which the so-called gentry belong, where the mode of secret 
voting is not provided ‘—and if there be any, what proportion 
do they bear to the number of the others? This is the best 
test of the excellence of the method, or at least of its recog- 
nition among intelligent persons. Do they not invariably adopt 
_ it? Is it ‘ English’, then, for the gentry to do in their societies, 

what it would be ‘ un-English’ for other people to do in similar 
circumstances? Their Object is the free use of the suffrage, 
when it is for themselves ;—the not free use of the suffrage, 
when it is to be used by other people. 

But there is another light in which the question may be tried. 
Does anybody believe the captain and the doctor give their 
“ votes and opinions” the worse for the protection? Does any- 
body believe they would give them better, or more in the line of 
the public interest, if the protection were taken away? Has it 
been maintained in any quarter, that the captain would be 
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oftener bullied into justice than into injustice; or the doctor 
more frequently tempted into acting fairly by a sore leg, than 
into the contrary? If not, what establishes the crop of advan- 
tage to the public, which is to arise out of the voter’s being 
bullied and tempted from all the winds of heaven? The Tory 
bullies him; and the Whig grieves over the possible loss of 
the power to do the like. The Tory tempts him; and the 
Whig sighs over the progress which public opinion is making 
towards an eventual check. He prays that all remedies may 
be exhausted, except the tried and proved one. Why does he 
not go about to try the effect of ‘ public opinion and public 
shame’ in the army? Why does he not beg to exhaust the 
experiment whether ‘by rigid investigation and exemplary 
punishment we can find means to check intimidation and cor- 
ruption’ in the military service, before he consents to such a 
rude and coarse way of giving it no chance to sprout? Simply 
because men take the reasonable course when they like an 
object, and the reasonable course when they dislike it too. The 
way taken in one case is as reasonable for promoting ‘ intimida- 
tion and corruption,’ as in the other for repressing them. The 
whole thing is easily classified. It is part of the systematic 
war carried on by the rich against the poor, and which the 
oor must balance as they may, when they have union and 
eaders that shall produce the power. 

It will be found that in every case where intelligent people 
of the wealthier classes have to protect themselves from resent- 
ments or intimidation, they resort to the ballot; they feel no 
‘load of anxious concealment,’ nor is their intercourse with 
their nearest connexions at all interrupted, nor does it produce 
any obvious moral effect on the bearing of the gentlemen who 
employ it. Nobody is found less open, bold, and manly, upon 
other occasions. It is only when it is to be adopted to protect 
the poor, that it becomes odious in lordly eyes, detestable, con- 
temptible. Lord John Russell does not bear about with him 
the smallest ‘ load of anxious concealment,’ when he ballots in 
safety for the man among his equals he prefers for admission 
to his Club; it would only be if he was a poor man and a 
defenceless, one that the other could browbeat. with impunity 
and ‘sweep him off the face of the earth if he didn’t do his 
bidding,’—that he would be conscious of the unmanly baseness 
of the proceeding. 

His Lordship expresses his inclination to adopt this remedy, 
if by the force of public opinion and public shame, if by rigid 
investigation and exemplary punishment, means cannot be found 
to check intimidation and corruption ; but first of all he asks 
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that these means should be fully tried. The rigid investigation 
is very costly and very uncertain. It suffers the crime to be 
committed, which might have been prevented by suitable 
precautions ; and, with all the pains that a committee (which 
curiously enough is also a secret one) of the House of Commons 
can give, it is difficult to substantiate the case by proof. Why 
does not Lord John forswear the ballot at his club, and ask for 
a committee to sit upon the man who shall try to intimidate or 
corrupt another? Simply because he knows a more excellent 
way. No man leaves open the stable door, in his own case ; it is 
for his neighbours he keeps the counsel, to look for remedy 
when the steed is stolen. The right of voting, in all cases, is 
either a personal privilege, or a public duty, or a junction of 
both. In as far as it may be a personal privilege, why is not the 
owner to have the enjoyment of it, like Lord John, without 
running the gauntlet of other men’s bullying? In as far as it 
may be a public duty, why is not he to be protected in it like 
the captain? Captain O’Rafferty is not called ‘a skulking coward, 
blushing at his own weakness ;’ because Captain O’Rafferty is 
of the higher orders, who make the law for their own convenience. 
The private soldier who should happen to be a voter in a 
borough, would be a ‘ skulking coward;’ and if he did not 
blush it would be because blushing is not expected from the 
swinish multitude. 

It would at least be only fair to try the feelings of Englishmen, 
which it is said would be outraged by the introduction of a mea- 
sure so alien to them. Let them be tried. Let the inhabitants 
of the place decide the matter for themselves ; and begin by 
making a trial with some place that shall offer itself to be the vic- 
tim. Iftwo-thirds of the voters, and two-thirds of the inhabitants, 
are for the ballot, let them have their wish. But how shall they 
express their wishes? By the ballot; that is to say, give each 

Bator 
No BaLior 
run a pen through which he likes, and put the card into a box. 
It will give the people in such place some means of judging of 
the matter and the manner. But ‘It is impossible ; — The 
thing cannot be done;—It may do for small bodies and 
intelligent people,—but it will not do for large bodies, and 
people who cannot read.’—Let us see. And as there is no 
doubt that immense interests would be directed to discredit 
and disappoint any practical attempt at the ballot, it is of 
more importance not to leave room for failure. The speech 
of Lord John Russell has greatly narrowed the subject. 
He has denounced the anti-democratic argument urged by 
the present Premier, He admits that the representation ig 


man a card with the words printed on it, and let him 
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to be the representation of the people. There remains there- 
fore only the point of practicability to be dealt with. 

The mode of balloting which experience has proved to be the 
most perfect, is by every voter having a printed list of the 
candidates, and running a pen through all but those to whom he 
means to confine his vote. : ; 

At the East-India House the voter takes his card intoa 
separate room; and there, free from the observation of any 
one, crosses out the rejected names. At the London University 
and other places, the same care is not observed; the 
member merely turns aside, and holding his paper or card out 
of view, strikes out as he pleases. 

These are very simple methods ; but where the voters may 
not all be of the rank of persons whose position: forces them to 
observe an abstinence of dishonourable curiosity towards others, 
and enables them to enforce the same abstinence towards them- 
selves, further facilities for precaution should be afforded. 

The mechanical means need only be a card, and a box which 
should turn round in the manner of a lottery-wheel. 

The card should have the names of the candidates printed 
on it one above another, in alphabetical order. A voter who 
could not read, would only have to ask a friend the order of the 
candidates,—or for precaution, if he chuses, two or three 
friends,—to enable him to strike out according to his desire. 

It should be a card; because there is more difficulty in 
substituting two cards for one, than two pieces of paper for one. 

The cards should be printed and prepared by an authorized 
person ; be all of one size, thickness, and appearance, and with a 
figured back like modern playing cards; and be taken by the 
voter out of a heap, on application to the officer in possession 
of the registry. If men lose their cards, or have them taken 
from them, new ones to be issued upon statement of the facts 
to the scrutineers. The necessity of completing the registry 
before voting, and the impossibility of raising a question after- 
wards on the ground of a defective registry, would be among 
the great benefits of the ballot. 

The box should have a hole, lined with brass, which should 
be only wide and long enough for the admission of a single 
card at a time. 

An appointed officer to view the back of the card, and see that 
two are not put in by the same person; but not to touch the 
card. 

The box should be every now and then turned round, that 
the cards might be shuffled so as to preclude the possibility of 
tracing the voter whose card should be put into the box last. 

The cards ought to be given out to the voters on the day that 
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intervenes between the nomination and election, at the expense 
of the candidates. The power of nominating new candidates 
on that day, to cease. 

To recapitulate. The stages of voting would be thus. 

1. The registry of the vote. 

2. The final determination of the individual’s right to vote, 
before the day of election. 

3. The delivery of a card to the voter by the registrar. 

4. The striking out the names of the rejected candidates. 
Leaving a name or names too many, to make the whole vote 
null; but the voter to be at liberty to confine his vote, as now, 
to as small a number of the candidates as he chuses. 

5. The inserting the card in the box. 

6. The tusning the wheel of the box from time to time. 

7. At the close, the inspection of the cards by scrutineers 
appointed by all the different parties. Any cards found under 
tokens of intended fraud, as by splitting, &c., to be declared 
null by the scrutineers; the circumstances to be authenti- 
cated in writing, for production before any future tribunal. 

These processes are all consecutive. There is nothing com- 
plicated or impossible ; nothing but what a check-taker from 
the theatres would perfectly arrange, if it was his interest to 
arrange it. If deficiencies are discovered,—as happens in the trial 
of most human arts, and may happen in the art of Ballot,—they 
may be supplied in the next experiment. 

All that has been so vehemently objected to, has to the 
writer’s own knowledge been done in an extensive parish in 
the City of London, that of Marylebone. A few years ago, 
an open vestry was established in the room of a very select 
one. It was akeen question in the parish, which contains a great 
number of high aristocrats and well-to-do middle-class people, 
with a very large labouring class. The subject had enlisted 
as much vehemence of feeling as the election of a member of 
Parliament. Yet so quiet and soothing was the operation of 
the ballot,—so unirritating the process of voting,—that the 
lamest of the lame, and the feeblest of the feeble, might give 
their votes. The writer has seen females (for females may vote 
there) without fear or interruption proceed to the ballot-box, 
insert their paper, and proceed straightway where they listed. 
What has been, may be. This takes place every year, and 
nobody apprehends a general conflagration of the parish. 

The ballot-question becomes yearly of greater importance. 
At every election there is a cry that the result is to show the 
state of public feeling ; and the ‘Tories are now making a handle 
of this fallacy, to aggrandize their strength. If the cry were true, 
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the system of representation would be faultless. That it is not 
true, is the very body and soul of the complaints on which the 
cry for ballots and short parliaments proceeds. It is very 
natural fur public men to affect to be governed by the public 
voice as now expressed. It is nothing more than the avowal 
of their contentment with that state of things, which places them 
in power against the people's wish and interests. 

There is one point which ought to be noticed,—the 
different principles on which the question of the Ballot is 
argued by Tory and Whig. The Tory objects to it on the 
score of the corruption of the people, which must be con- 
trolled by the influence of their betters; the Whig, on the 
score of the public spirit that it is to do away with. The 
Whig whose means and position place him above the reach 
of foul influences, may not perceive that what is sport to him is 
death to smaller men. The Tory pretends to nothing of this ; 
he says plainly, ‘ I ought to have the power of intimidation, it is 
the natural influence of property. 1 want to know my enemy, 
that I may deal with him; and my friend, that I may pay 
the right man.’ But is it not the real fact, that both have in- 
terests equally opposed to those of the community? Lord 
John Russell’s outbreak against the Ballot, ought to do much 
towards urging the people to secure their own interests by 
their own efforts, and live no longer upon the charity of either 
of the obsolete parties who have been accustomed to hold them 
alternately in thrall. 





Arr. XII. — Histoire de la Révolution d’ Angleterre, depuis U avéne- 
ment de Charles I. jusqu’ a la Restoration de Charles II. Par 
M. Guizot. Premitre Partie. Tome I.—Paris. 1826. 
EVERAL of the Tory, or as they now chuse to call 
themselves, Conservative publications, have lately under- 
taken to enlighten the mac as to certain points of re- 
semblance between the present times and those of the Great 
Rebellion as they are called by the orthodox, or the Civil Wars, 
or perhaps the first Revolution, as they are termed by others, 
who as contradistinguished from the orthodox must necessarily 
be considered as the heterodox. A few of the points of 
similarity have probably been omitted by the writers of 
these works 
What M. Guizot has said in his Preface respecting the points 
of resemblance and difference in the English and French 
Revolutions, may be applied to the times in which the English 
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Revolution commenced, and the present times. Under the 
exterior resemblances of the two epochs, great apparent differ- 
ences may be perceived; but under these differences lies hid 
a resemblance still more profound. 

The distinctive character of the Revolution that may be said 
to have commenced at the meeting of the Long Parliament in No- 
vember 1640, as ably developed by M. Guizot in his Lectures 
on the General History of European Civilization, was this. The 
Reformation,—the Revolution in religion—had introduced in 
Europe, and particularly in England, emancipation from the 
trammels of spiritual domination, in a word, freedom of thought. 
The government was pure monarchy. This must needs be ad- 
mitted, notwithstanding the controversy onthe subject. It had 
become so under the Tudors; though it never went quite so far 
as that of France under Richelieu and Louis XIV. Here 
then were pure monarchy or despotism in temporal matters, 
and freedom of thought and discussion in spiritual matters, 
in presence, standing face to face, like two hostile armies 
waiting for the sound of the trumpet that was to hurl them 
upon each other. They did not wait long for the shock. 
First, in the field of debate, the arguments of Hyde, Cole- 
pepper, and Falkland, were crushed, or at least outvoted, by 
those of Elliot, Pym, and Vane; and next, on the field of 
battle, the proud squadrons of Rupert and Charles were anni- 
hilated by the republican regiments of Fairfax and Cromwell. 
What followed? The great bulk of the nation, fanatical and 
ignorant, were incapable of turning to advantage the victory 
they had gained, and fell an easy prey to the domination of the 
traitor chieftain, who though he fought in the name of the Lord 
and of Gideon, conquered, it seems, for himself. The nation got 
sick of this. They had only exchanged, in the words of Sir 
Henry Vane, a hereditary tyrant for a usurper,—for an un- 
hereditary tyrant. So they came to the miserable conclusion,— 
the meanest act of ale-inspired folly in the history of mankind, 
—that they might as well try the hereditary man again. 
Only one reason can be given for the event. The Puritans had 
pressed a little too hand upon the revels of their neighbours ; 
ginger was not hot in the mouth as it used to be; and it 
was Ale—Ale—that brought about the discreditable deed. It 
was done, however, so little to the people’s satisfaction, that 
they were soon glad to try their hand again. It may seem 
strange that out of so considerable a population as that of Great 
Britain and Ireland, not a man could be found to answer the 
purpose for which the man Charles Stuart had been found unfit. 
Such was, nevertheless, the fact So they sent for another speci- 

VOL. XX1L—Westminster Review, 2k 
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men of the genus ‘atavis editum regibys, making however, which 
at any rate this time showed some sense, certain conditions 
with the new sovereigns. Those conditions somewhat adul- 
terated the purity of pure monarchy. The supreme power was 
shared in certain proportions with the Aristocracy, the Clergy, and 
the House of Commons ; the people had scarcely a particle of it. 

And was so much energy wasted—was so much labour be- 
stowed —so much blood poured forth—-so many sacrifices 
made in vain? Was the cause lost for ever, to which so many 
noble hearts had throbbed true in life, and for which they had 
braved death on the field or on the scaffold? All and each 
contributed to swell the numbers of the moral forces that 
shape the destiny of man. The men of the 19th century con- 
tinue the same conflict, that was so notably carried on by those 
of the 17th ; with weapons, it may be hoped, of more ‘ ethereal 
temper,’ and with minds more elevated above the storms and 
darkness of human passions. 

In the 17th century the conflict was between intellectual 
freedom and pure monarchy; in other words between public 
opinion and the despotism of one. In the 19th, it is between 
public opinion and the despotism of a caste. Since the for- 
mer struggle, the popular cause has gained immensely in 
strength. If things came to a trial of physical force, it would, 
there is little doubt, be now determined in as many days or even 
hours as it then required years. But the reges are beginning 
to lose confidence in their old ultima ratio. Their once 
sovereign remedy for state diseases is sovereign no more. 
They must now look, as the poor honest weaver said to the villain 
employed by the ruling caste to lure him into crime, to “ moral 
*suasion.” And they are well aware of that; otherwise, with 
the great captain, the foster-babe of victory, on their side, 
there is no doubt but they would have tried the bayonet. 

In his speech at the Mansion-house dinner, Sir Robert Peel 
acknowledged that the calmness of the nation was no proof of 
indifference. M. Guizot has a very similar remark, respecting 
the apparant apathy of the nation during the period of govern- 
ment without parliament, that preceded the parliament of 1640. 
The nation was not only tranquil, but in the main prosperous, 
at least it was rapidly increasing in wealth. This was used as 
an argument by the Tories of that time, against all reform. 
‘ The Kingdom,’ they said, ‘abounded with wealth, plenty, and 
all kind of elegancies, more than ever; and consequently 
‘ they did nothing but applaud the happiness of England, and 
called those ingratefull and factious spirits, who complained of 
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the breach of Lawes and Liberties.” It is worth remarking 
that the present Tories use precisely the same argument agairfst 
reform, and precisely with the same force and justice. The 
fallacy in both cases consists in using a middle term which 
is not distributed. At full length, their argument would stand 
thus.— 

‘ Some countries that increase in wealth, do so in consequence 
of being well-governed. 

‘ During the periods in question, England increased in wealth. 

‘Therefore, during the periods in question, England was well 
governed. 

*‘ Moreover, in one of those periods the government was a mo- 
narchical, in the other an oligarchical despotism. Therefore 
monarchical despotism is good government; and oligarchical 
despotism is — government. Therefore those who seek to 
change or reform monarchical or oligarchical despotism, are 
“ bad subjects” and “ factious brawlers.” Q. E. D. 

A strong suspicion, however, of the falsity of the position 
above exposed, may arise from the following fact. Notwith- 
standing this rapidly increasing wealth of the nation, the 
nation does not seem to have been well enough satisfied with 
the government, to allow it what it deemed a fair share of the 
profits; in so much that Charles conceived that he lay under 
a necessity of helping himself. This does not look as if the 
people laboured under any very strong consciousness of gra- 
titude towards their government, for the blessings of ‘ health, 
wealth, and godliness’ which they enjoyed. In point of fact 
the prosperity of the nation at this time was in spite, much 
rather than in consequence of, its government. Notwithstanding 
the tax of ship-money, not only the commerce, but even the 
very coasts of the country were unprotected. The Barbary 
pirates scoured the English and even St. George’s channel. 
They disembarked, pillaged the villages, and carried the inha- 
bitants into slavery. Yet such is the nature of man, that he 
takes advantage of every interval of comparative security to 
labour and accumulate property. 


‘Two parties,’ says M. Guizot, ‘disputed the enjoyment of the 
budding despotism, the Queen and the Ministers, the Court and the 
Council. The Queen was surrounded on one side by the Papists, on 
the other by ambitious and intriguing fribbles, young courtiers who 
had gone to Paris to learn the secret of pleasing her. Both professed 
to expect from her alone, the latter their fortuwhe, the former the 
triumph, or at least the freedom, of their faith. It was in her house 


* May. History of the Parliament, Book I, chap. ii. p. 18. 
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that the Catholics and the emissaries of Rome discussed their most 
secret hopes; her favourites there displayed the ideas, the morals, 
the fashions, of the continental courts. Everything there was foreign, 
and offensive to the opinions and the habits of the country. The 
Queen took part in these intrigues, promised them success, and 
required of the King, in order, she said, to do her honour in the eyes 
of the people, that he should consult her on every occasion, and do 
nothing without her advice —Tom. i. p. 65. 


The most servile ministers, of the most smooth and silky 
natures, would have found it difficult to submit to such a 
capriciousempire. It was not to be expected that such ministers 
as Laud and Strafford would go on without many rubs. For 
although Laud was servile enough in all conscience, and 
would upon occasions no doubt be as smooth and as silky as 
Belial himself, his temper was naturally harsh and irritable, 
and his disposition peevish and ascetic. Strafford again was in 
disposition imperious and hasty; and in manners somewhat 
uncourteous, and, it is even said, uncourtly. At the same time 
his views were too large, and his pride too lofty, to condescend 
to mix himself up with the domestic intrigues, or give way before 
the convenience of the palace. ‘ Whoever wishes to govern,’ 
remarks M. Guizot, ‘either despotically or legally, in the 
general interests of princes and people, ought to expect the 
hatred of all the courtiers. So was it with both Laud and 
Strafford. They excited at court a hatred as violent as that 
with which the nation regarded them, though not so open and 
so honest. Charles, though he supported his ministers to a 
certain extent, was incapable of comprehending the nature of 
the difficulties they had to contend against, and therefore 
constantly threw obstacles in the way of their measures. It is 
curious in reading the letters and despatches of Strafford, 
to observe how his vigorous admmistration, and comprehensive 
and pro tanto statesman-like views, were thwarted by whims 
and niaiseries worthy of the sickly imagination of a spoiled child, 
or a more than ordinarily weak, shallow, and capricious woman. 
The good or bad humour of the Queen, the habits of the court, 
the prerogatives of the officers of the household, appeared to 
Charles important considerations,—almost indeed, if not alto- 
gether, on a level in importance with the mightiest political 
interests of the crown. Hine iile lachryme. It appears not 
improbable, that had Strafford been permitted to exercise 
the power as a minister which Richelieu did in France, England 
might have shared the fate of France. But Charles thought 
he had only to stamp with his foot, like the magician in an 
eastern tale, or say de Roi le veut, in order to establish despotism, 
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without labour, energy, or thought. Richelieu could have told 
him another tale. 


‘ The tyranny of Charles,’ says M. Guizot, ‘ if not the most cruel, 
was the most iniquitous and most abusive that England had ever 
endured. Without being able to allege in excuse any public necessity, 
without dazzling men’s minds by any great result, to supply obscure 
wants, to accomplish desires without object, it contemned and offended 
ancient rights and new desires alike, making no account either of the 
laws or opinions of the country, or of the declarations and promises 
of the king himself, attempting at hazard all sorts of oppression, 
adopting at last the most rash resolves, the most illegal measures, not 
to secure the triumph of a coherent and formidable system, but to 
sustain by expedients of the day and hour a power always in 
difficulties. Cunning lawyers, constantly searching the old registers 
for some example of forgotten iniquity, laboriously exhumed the 
abuses of time past, and erected them into rights of the crown. 
Other agents, less learned but more bold, quickly converted these 
pretended rights into real and novel vexations, and if any remon- 
strance was raised against them, servile Judges were there to declare 
that in point of fact the crown had of old possessed such prerogatives. 
Was there ever a doubt of the complaisance of the Judges? Extra- 
ordinary tribunals, such as the Star Chamber, and the Court of the 
North, free from the trammels of the common law, were appointed 
in aid.’ 

There is an anecdote mentioned by M. Guizot, illustrative of 
the way in which the ministers of such a system purchased 
exemption from punishment, when their oppression excited more 
than ordinary clamour. In the affair of Lord Mountnorris, 
Wentworth had sent 6,000/. to be distributed among the prin- 
cipal councillors. ‘ I fell upon the right way,’ writes Cottington 
to Wentworth *, ‘which was to give the money to him that 
really could do the business, which was the king himself.’ 

But all this is according to the Tory notions of good govern- 
ment; and from such government flows national prosperity, 
according to the same authority. 

It would scarcely be expected, considering the general ad- 
vancement in knowledge and civilization which is allowed to 
have taken place since the time of Charles I, that so many 
points of resemblance should be discoverable between that 
period and the present, as experience demonstrates. Then, as 
now, the Church stood prominently forward in the contest,—to 
one party a strong-hold and a rallying cry, to the other a mark 
of attack. In 1635, exactly 200 years ago, the star of the Church 
of England might be said to have been jn its zenith. The prin- 





* Strafford’s Letters and Despatches.—vol, i. p. 511, 
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cipal offices of state were in the hands or under the control of 
Churchmen. Though Strafford ruled in Ireland, and exercised 
some influence on English councils, Laud was prime, it might 
be almost said sole, minister of England,—excepting always 
the king’s foreign wife and her jesuitical confidants. For 
though Laud held no ostensible political office, except his seat 
at the Council Board, at the Great Committee of Trade and of 
the King’s Revenue, and as one of the Commissioners for the 
short time the office of Lord High Treasurer was in Commission, 
he had the appointing of Windebank, Secretary of State, Juxon, 
Clerk of the Closet and afterwards Lord High Treasurer, so that 
he might well be said, as his biographer Heylyn said of him, to 
have ‘ the king’s ear on both sides.’ After the joining of the 
‘ white sleeves with the white staff,’ the clergy seemed to think 
that everything was their own. They did not perhaps go quite 
so far as the Fifth-Monarchy-men, and proclaim that the reign 
of Christ upon earth was about to begin; it was enough for 
them to imagine, that the reign of the Church of England was 
commenced. They talked confidently of having ‘ another bishop 
a Secretary (Juxon was bishop of London), and a third Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer*.’ By such measures as sending bishops 
to the colonies and ‘ backing them with forces,’ it was hoped 
that the Church of England might be rendered ‘as diffused as 
the Church of Romet.’. These details are corroborative of the 
general fact, the high and palmy state of the Church of England 
about the year 1635. 

What was the cause of this temporary triumph of Theocracy 
in England? M. Guizot accounts for it thus.— 

* The want was felt of a corporation, which already strong in itself, 
had still something to expect from the crown, and which, in going 
shares in it, might serve as a support to absolute power. The English 
clergy had long been soliciting this office; they were now called to fill 
it.’ —p. 87. 

The following passage is deserving of the consideration of all 
classes of the community at the present hour, but especially 
of those who are entrusted with the responsibility of legislating 
on the subject. 

‘Emanating at its origin from the single will of the temporal 
sovereign, the English Church had by that lost all independence ; it 
had no longer a divine mission, and subsisted not in its own right. 
Strangers to the people, who did not elect them,—separated from the 
pope and the universal Church, their support of old,—the bishops, the 





* Strafford’s Letters and Despatches. 
+ Heylyn’s Life of Laud, pp. 276 and 369, 
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high clergy, were only the delegates of the prince, his head-servants ; a 
false position for a body appointed to represent what is most ihde-« 
pendent and most elevated in man, his faith. The English Church had 
early felt the vice of its constitution ; but its perils, and the formid- 
able hand of Henry VIII and Elizabeth, had not allowed it to do 
anything towards escaping from it. Attacked at once by the Catholics 
and Nonconformists, as tottering in its possessions as in its doctrines, 
it devoted itself unreservedly to the service of the temporal power, 
professing its own independence, yet acknowledging the absolute su- 
premacy of the throne, which could alone at that time save it from 
its enemies, —Jb. 

When the Stuarts came to the throne, the clergy became 
bolder, soon finding out, as well as the people, that they had 
got a very different sort of masters to deal with. Every time 
the king paraded his prerogative, and talked of his divine right, 
the clergy bowed respectfully, but they soon began to slide in 
a word or two at times, of their divine right also. By way of 
excuse, moreover, for these pretensions with the king, they 
became vehement against the people, calling them ‘the rude 
and rascal commons,’ ‘ rascal routers,’ ‘ raskal rabble,’ and 
the like hard names*. When Charles I. had got embroiled 
with his parliament, and was looking about him for the means 
of ‘ carrying on his Majesty’s government’ without parliaments, 
the English clergy thought that the time for asserting their 
independence was arrived. Nor were efforts wanting on their 
part; efforts that raised them to the pinnacle of greatness 
which, as has been seen, they occupied in 1635. 

But there remained one adversary to be subdued ; an adver- 
sary, though the priests spoke of it with such scurril taunt, not 
to be despised. That adversary was the People. Laud set to 
work with his characteristic violence,—vigour and energy it 
would be called by some. He stormed, he commanded, he forbade 
men to speak or write st but what he ordained, he cut off 
ears, he slit noses, he scourged, he set in the pillory, he branded 
with red-hot iron. He was not even satisfied with this. He 
complained after all, that he was not allowed to go far enough. 
[See particularly his letters to Wentworth, in Strafford’s Letters 
and Despatches, vol. ii. p. 99]. There is one case of most 
touching hardship related by M. Guizot from Neale’s History of 
the Puritanst. fe exhibits in the most vivid colours the unre- 
lenting, remorseless cruelty of religious persecution. Could the 
Church which perpetrated and which justified such acts, look 
for mercy in the day of retribution ? Pt Fs pees 

* See the Book of Homilies of the Church of England, Laud’s Diary, 
and Heylyn’s Life of Laud passim. 
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Workman, a minister of Gloucester, had maintained that 
ornaments and pictures in churches were a remnant of idolatry. 
He was thrown into prison. A short time before, the city of 
Gloucester had given him an annuity for life of 20/. sterling. 
The annuity was taken from him, and the city authorities were 
condemned to a heavy fine. When he came out of prison, 
Workman opened a little school. Laud ordered it to be closed. 
To procure himself the means of subsistence, the poor minister 
attempted to practise medicine. Laud interdicted this too. 
Workman went mad, and died. 

In the world which is beyond the grave, how will the tiger 
prelate confront his victim ? 

The divine right of bishops became in a short time the official 
doctrine, not only of the high clergy, but of the king himself. 
Even the higher aristocracy began to take alarm, when they 
saw the first offices of the state, which they had been taught to 
consider as their birthright, monopolized by the priesthood, and 
heard it affirmed by that same priesthood, that the day would 
come when a simple ecclesiastic would be the proudest. noble- 
man in the kingdom. 

But whatever was the case with the higher aristocracy, who 
might be apt to regard the Reformation only as a political 
measure which had enriched them with the plunder of the 
Catholic hierarchy, in the middle and lower classes there existed 
a sincere and passionate attachment to the principles and conse-- 
quences of the Reformation, and a deep hatred to everything 
which bore a resemblanee to Popery, or brought back any» 
recollection of it. The peculiarity, as observed by M. Guizot 
elsewhere [Lectures on European Civilization, Lecture xiii., p. 8.], 
of the English Reformation, was that it was the work of their 
kings. Royalty, Episcopacy, and Nobility divided among them 
the rich spoil of their predecessor the Pope, ‘that Pagan, full 
of pride.’ They then held the Reformation for completed. But 
the people thought differently, inasmuch as with them all the 
notions that made the Reformation desirable from the first, con- 
tinue din full force. Accordingly the Reformation reappeared 
under the popular form. The same demands were made against 
the bishops, as had before been made against the court of 
Rome. They were accused of being so many popes.” And bere 
must be mentioned an interesting phenomenon, noted by M. 
Guizot, from which, in the fate of old Popery, modern Toryism 
may read its own. Every time that the general principle of 
religious Reform was in danger, all the sections of the reformed 

arty, from the most orthodox reformed Bishop to the wildest 
Pith, Sennen that was ‘ above ordinances, rallied and 
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fought side by side against the common enemy the ancient 
Church. 

The affajrs of Charles began to get more and more embar- 
rassed. The trial of Hampden, though decided against him by 
his venal judges, increased the unpopularity of the tax of ship- 
money, and consequently the difficulty of raising money in that 
way. ‘The Scots broke into open rebellion, marched an army 
into England, and set the king at defiance. In this position 
of affairs he sent for—the Duke ?—No, Strafford,—the man 
whose nerve and administrative vigour, ‘ talent for business,’ 
courage, and capacity, were the favourite theme with his 
party, as they have been ever since with that party’s suc- 
cessors, the Tories of these degenerate days. But all his 
courage and capacity, and all his party’s power, were unable to 
protect him from the vengeance of John Pym, or save his 
head from the block. 

Strafford arrived, —determined to employ all his energy against 
the enemies of the crown, speaking of them with profound 
contempt, affirming that wt sone and timidity had been the 
sole cause of every failure, and so confident in the firmness of 
the King, that he promised himself in that a support not to be 
shaken. He found the court agitated by obscure intrigues. The 
ministers were mutually accusing each other of inability or 
weakness. The favourites of the Queen were eager to take 
advantage of the general embarrassment, to push their own 
fortunes and destroy their rivals. ‘The public which had seen 
Strafford sent for with anxiety, did not wait long before they 
learned that he recommended the most rigorous measures—‘a 
vigour beyond the law,’—and pursued him with maledictions. 
For those he cared as little, as a Tory minister before the 
Reform Bill did for the people’s petitions. As the Tory minister 
before the Reform Bill said, that if the people would not be 
quiet he must find means to make them, his predecessor 
Strafford made on a very similar occasion, the following memo- 
rable remark, which is best taken from the despatches of the 
man himself. ‘Mr. Hambden is a great Brother, and the very 
genius of that nation of people leads them always to oppose 
as well civilly as ecclesiastically all that ever authority ordains 
for them ; but in good faith were they right served, they should 
be whipt home into their right wits, and much beholden they 
should be to any that would thoroughly take pains with them 
in that kind*.’ In the confidence inspired by Strafford, a 
parliament was resolved upon ; and Strafford returned into Ire- 
land, to obtain from the parliament there subsidies and soldiers, 

* Strafford’s Letters and Despatches, vol. ii. p, 138, Andagain p. 158, 
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England was astonished at the news ; it had ceased to hope 
for a legal Reform, and it thought of no other. But though it 
nourished no violent designs, the public mind was in a state of 
extreme soreness and uritability. The discipline—the whipping 
—of Laud and Strafford had not been applied in vain. Many of 
the most peaceably disposed citizens began to think without 
blame, of the strong language and intractability of former 
parliaments. Under the influence of such a disposition, the 
elections went much against the court. A House was returned, 
determined to redress grievances, but mainly composed of 
peaceable citizens, free from all party engagements, and imagining 
they could reform the abuses without alienating the King, and 
without risking the tranquillity of the country. 

They were however soon undeceived. ‘Fhe King wished them 
to vote the Supplies, before they occupied themselves with the 
redress of grievances. Long discussions arose on this subject. 
The House showed itself resolved to make the grievances take 
precedence of the Supplies. Charles had recourse to the inter- 
ference of the Lords. They voted that the Supplies ought to 
precede the grievances. The Commons in their turn voted, that 
the vote of the Peers was an attack upon their privileges, for 
they (the Peers) had no right to occupy themselves about 
subsidies till they (the Commons) had regulated them. The 
King said that this Parliament would be as intractable as its 
predecessors. He sent a message to the House, purporting, that 
if they would grant him twelve subsidies, payable in three 
years, he would engage not to continue to levy the tax of 
ship- money without the consent of Parliament. The sum 
appeared immense ; it was more, they said, than all the mone 
in the kingdom. However the House did not wish to brea 
with the King ; and notwithstanding their repugnance to sus- 
pend the inquiry respecting grievances, to show their loyalty 
they took the message into consideration. They were on the 
point of deciding that they would grant subsidies, without 
fixing the amount of them, when the Secretary of State, 
Sir tons Vane (the elder), rose and said, ‘that unless they 
admitted the whole of the message, it was not worth while 
deliberating, for the King would ony accept what he had 
demanded.’ The Attorney-General, Herbert, confirmed the 
assertions of Vane. Surprise and rage took possession of the 
House; the more moderate men were struck with consternation. 
It was late, and the debate was adjourned till the following day. 
But on that day the Parliament was dissolved; three weeks 
after its being called. 

An hour after the dissolution, Hyde met St. John, Hyde 
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looked gloomy; St. John on the contrary, though naturally of a 
sombre visage, had a joyous air, and his eyes full of animation. 

‘What troubles you?’ said he to Hyde. ‘ What,’ answered 
Ilyde, ‘ troubles many honest people, the dissolution so impru- 
dent of so wise a Parliament, and which, in the present state of 
confusion, could alone bring us a remedy.’ 

‘Good ;’ rejoined St. John, ‘ Before things are better they 
must be worse ; this Parliament would never have done what is 
necessary.’ 

The same evening Charles was full of regret. A false repre- 
sentation, he said, had been made to him of the disposition of 
the House. He denied that Vane had been authorized by him 
to declare that he would accept nothing less than twelve 
subsidies. The following day he was still more uneasy, and he 
asked if the dissolution could not be revoked. That however 
was judged impossible. 

Some time after this, when Strafford was with the army that 
was serving in the North against the Scots the allies of the 
English Reformers, Lords Wharton and Howard presented one 
of several petitions in favour of peace. Strafford had them 
arrested, called a council of war, and commanded that they 
should be shot at the head of the army as instigators of revolt. 
The council was silent; although Hamilton said, *‘ My Lord, 
when judgment is given, are you sure of the soldiers?’ Strafford 
as if struck with a revelation, turned his head with a shudder, 
and made no reply. 

Charles now conceived the idea of convoking at York the 
great council of Peers of the realm, a feudal assembly fallen 
into desuetude for four centuries, but which of old, in the time of 
the weakness of the Commons, had often shared the sovereign 
power. Without well knowing what this assembly was, or 
what was its power, there was hoped from it more regard for the 
King’s honour; the question was asked too, if it was not pos- 
sible for it to vote the Supplies by itself. Even Charles backed 
by such ministers as Laud and Strafford, the beau idéal of ‘a 
brave and patriotic king, supported by a brave and patriotic 
administration,’ does not appear to have conceived the idea of 
‘saving the people from the consequence of their own errors, 
by appealing to them again, if necessary, and again, for 
another and another House of Commons.’ He adopted the 
more ancient and ‘ constitutional’ mode of appealing to the 
Peers of the realm, and not troubling his ‘ poor Commons ’ 
at all; a use of the prerogative probably quite as constitu- 
tional as the one recommended in modern times, and certainly a 
less expensive, as well as less vexatious and irritating one, 
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Charles and his ‘ brave and patriotic’ ministers appealed to the 
people once, and twice, but unluckily before they could __ 
the third time, they all three lost their heads. To cast hack the 
nation’s representatives in the face of the nation, again, and 
again, and again, till the nation thinks proper to do ‘ the laird’s 
bidding,’ and return to Parliament the list the Government 
may approve, was a height of statesmanship reserved for a more 
enlightened age. 

But Charles having received two petitions, one from the City 
of London, the other from twelve Peers, praying him to call a 
Parliament ; when the council of Peers assembled, announced 
to them that he was going to calla Parliament, and that he 
only asked their counsels to treat with the Scots, The elections 
proceeded throughout the country; the nation entered into them 
with ardour. The Court candidates were everywhere rejected. 
The Court could not even procure the election of Sir Thomas 
Gardiner, whom the King wished to have for Speaker. 

This question of a Speaker, seems destined to be an initial 
one, in the struggles of the people against arbitrary power. In 
such a case, whatever may be said by his own party of the im- 
partiality of a Speaker, there can be no doubt that he may be far 
from producing that impression upon their opponents. Many 
of them in the late instance, made almost as loud complaints, as 
Cromwell and others did of Hyde as Chairman of Committees. 
There can be no doubt from Hyde’s own declaration, that it is in 
the power of the person in the Chair to exercise a considerable 
influence in shaping the course of a debate. In the earlier periods 
of the long Parliament, when Hyde was, according to his own 
words, ‘ the greatest chairman in the committees of the greatest 
moment*,’ the other party had ample opportunity of knowing 
how much itis in the power of a Chairman to impede their 
business. On one occasion Cromwell ‘in great fury reproached 
the chairman for being partial,’ and on another, Hampden said 
‘ he would take care again how he put an enemy into the chair.’ 
Clarendon himself acknowledged this power, by undertaking to 
Charles that the Bill against Episcopacy, of the committee of 
which he was chairman, should not be carried before the king 
went to Scotlandf. 

Then, as now, the press was not idle; there was a great paper 
war. The advantage, though not in argument, yet in sarcasm, 
in irony, in Calling names, in the invention of depreciatory insinua- 





* Clar. Life, vol. i. p. 65, Oxford, 1817. 
+ Ibid. i. p. 66. 
t Ibid. i. P- 70, 
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tions, in giving to a calumny the form of a piquant anecdote or 
a spirited story, to a lie a courtly, graceful, or ingenious air, in 
the art of blackening characters, in a word in all that relates to 
what Bentham aptly termed the ‘ dirt-flinging’ argument, has 
always been with the monarchical and aristocratical, with the 
Court and Church party. This may be variously accounted for. 
It appears sufficient in this place to say, that it appears natu- 
rally characteristic of the weaker party. The Cavaliers of 
Charles’s time did not by any means confine themselves to the 
courtly tone in the composition of their satires, but chanted 
their scorn and hatred in such strains as 


March, march, blest raggamuffins ! 
Sing as ye go, the hymns of rejoicing ! 
March, march, justified ruffians ! 
Chosen of heaven, to glory you're rising. 
Ragged and treacherous, 
Lousy and lecherous, 
Objects of misery, scorning and laughter, 
Never, O happy race! 
Magnified so was grace, 
Host of the righteous! rush to the slaughter !* 


And they did rush to the slaughter, with such effect as turned 
that scoffing into a somewhat bitter jest. However much the 
vulgar radical, with his harsh untuneable voice, his small band, 
his clothes cut by ‘an ill country tailor,’ and that ‘hundred 
weight of iron’ by his side which he called a sword, might be 

‘an object of contempt to the insolent courtier, the same vulgar 
roundhead charging at Naseby, or bringing up the ‘ Ironsides’ 
who were to turn the battle on Marston Moor, was an object 
for very different feelings. The panther hath not changed 
his spots, nor the leopard his skin. The Tories of William IV’s 
time are not behind their predecessors in the liberal use of foul- 
mouthed epithets, and representations calculated to set their 
adversaries in the light of low under-bred dogs. Witness the 
charge lately got up on the presentation of the Address. What 
a veritable parody on the olden time!—if the men concerned 
had only a little better merited the comparison. 

In one of the Lectures on European Civilization which M. 
Guizot devotes to the English Revolution, he says that three 
great parties successively appeared upon the stage. The first 
of these he calls the party of Legal Reform; the second the 
party of Political Revolution; the third the party of Social 
Revolution. Of the first the principal heads were Clarendon, 





* Hogg’s Jacobite Relics. 
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Colepepper, Lord Capel, Lord Falkland; they held that the old 
laws of the country contained the means for remedying all 
abuses ; and though they would perhaps have rather avoided 
the subject, yet when pressed, they maintained that there was 
in royalty a power superior alike to human origin and human 
control, 

Behind these, according to M. Guizot, advanced a second 
party, which maintained that the ancient legal barriers had been 
proved to be insufficient ; that therefore a great change, a Revo- 
lution, must be made, not in the form, but in the substance of 
the government. With this party M. Guizot says the Pres- 
byterians were closely united, Poa A some of the leaders of the 
party were not favourable to the Presbyterian organization of 
the church ; for example, Hampden and Hollis he thinks would 
have preferred a moderate Episcopacy with functions merely 
ecclesiastical, and more liberty of conscience. From this party 
M. Guizot professes to distinguish those whom he designates 
as the Republicans properly so called, the théoriciens, as the juste- 
milieu-man after Louis Philippe’s own heart somewhat super- 
ciliously calls them. And who are these last, or by what type 
shall they be known? He says they are such as ‘Ludlow, 
Harrington, Milton, &c.,’ together with the republicans by cir- 
cumstance, by interest, the principal chiefs of the army, Ireton, 
Cromwell, Lambert. To these he is pleased to add the Fifth- 
Monarchy-men, who while waiting for the coming of Jesus 
Christ, wanted to have the government of his elect; together 
with a considerable body of what M. Guizot calls ‘ libertins 
subalternes et réveurs fantastiques, and who promised themselves, 
the first, universal licence, and the others, a of goods 
and Universal Suffrage. Now in the first place, there is an 
objection to this tripartite division, inasmuch as it may be 
shown from the evidence of no less a witness than Clarendon 
himself, [See particularly the conversations which he had with 
Martin and Fiennes.—Life. vol. i. pp. 67, 68, Oxford edition 
1817] that those whom M. Guizot would make out to be a sort 
of English Long Parliament juste-milieu men, in point of fact 
‘went the whole hog’ even at the beginning of the struggle, 
though they dared not then publicly say so. In fact, the two 
last of M. Guizot’s three parties, were merely the same party in 
different stages of its progress. This would reduce M. Guizot’s 
division to a twofold one. The two last of his divisions being 
thrown together and forming but one, there might no doubt be 
found certain men infirm of will or of understanding, perhaps of 
both,—‘ waverers,’ ‘ waiters on providence,’ ‘ loose fish,’ or juste 
milieu. As the nature of the contest more completely developed 
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itself, the two parties became more distinctly marked, and more 
thoroughly severed from one another, the oscillators being com- 
pelled by the force of events to take part with one or the other. 
What was the result? The party of the Court went down in 
the death-grapple, leaving that of the nation triumphant ; and 
the ‘Commons of England,’ who but a short time before had 
been ‘his Majesty’s poor Commons,’ and crouched. like beaten 
hounds at the foot of a king, now bade defiance to the world. 
After twelve years of struggle, says M. Guizot, all the three 
parties successively appeared and failed. This is incorrect. 
Let it be granted however that (which is of importance now) 
the republican party failed. But did it fail, as M. Guizot 
asserts, from blindness, from fanaticism, from ‘cette impossibi- 
bilité de gouverner, in a word from incapacity or imbecility ? 
Assuredly not. Is it thus that M. Guizot speaks of a party 
that produced some of the most heroic spirits, and performed 
some of the noblest deeds ever recorded in history; a party 
that did more for mankind than under such circumstances 
any party ever did, before or since? It failed from a cause, 
which while it lasts, will produce the failure of every party that 
attempts to govern by reason and justice rather = fn by the 
sword. It failed because the great bulk of the people were ina 
state of crass and brutal ignorance, that state in which good and 
stable government is a thing impossible. M. Guizot would seem 
to think it a great thing for Cromwell to succeed where they 
failed. Is it much for a man to govern by brute force,—to 
rule by the sword,—who has a victorious and veteran army at 
his back? ‘Talents very inferior to Cromwell’s would have 
sufficed for this; and even M. Guizot acknowledges that 
Cromwell never governed in any other way, that he never 
reigned in the hearts of the people of England. There is no 
desire to depreciate or deny the great administrative talents of 
Cromwell ; but M. Guizot has failed in proving, that because 
Cromwell expelled the republicans by an armed force and ruled 
England by the aid of fifty thousand veteran soldiers, he was 
therefore a superior statesman and legislator to such men as 
Henry Vane. If Cromwell, and Monk, and Charles the Second’s 
dynasty of knaves and harlots, governed where Pym and 
Hampden, and Vane and Milton had, as M. Guizot phrases it, 
fallen into an impossibilité de gouverner, it was because the 
former succeeded by means which the latter would have blushed 
toemploy. A similar reproach, and with somewhat similar jus- 
tice, was made against the mal-adresse of Turgot, because he 


did not retain his place like such ministers as Mazarin and 
Richelieu. 
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But a new scene is opening upon mankind, On that scene 
the same parties stand opposed to each other, that contended of 
yore for liberty and empire at Chalgrave and Marston, at Wor- 
cester and Naseby. And now indeed, there have been three 
parties. But here again the business has reached that stage 
of its course, where only two great parties can be accurately 
distinguished, namely of the Court and of the country, of Con- 
servatives and Reformers, of those who have plundered and 
mean to keep, and those who would take it from them. But a 
new element has entered into the contest,—that without which 
good government, according to Hobbes and the French econo- 
mists, could not exist,—the knowledge, by the bulk of the people, 
of the fundamentals of political science. The people have now 
a fairer field than they have ever had before from the first 
‘syllable of recorded time.’ Ifa good use is not made of it, it 
will be from some most criminal /dcheté on the part of their 
leaders. 





Art. XITI.—De ’ Education des Meres de familles, ou de la civilisation 
du genre humain par les Femmes. Par L. Aimé-Martin.—Paris. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1834. 


T° do homage to the domestic virtues, to make life a more 

and more abundant source of blessings, and above all, to 
show how women may be enabled to promote social improve- 
ment, are the important purposes of the work of M. Aimé- 
Martin. Such purposes will be estimated highly in most coun- 
tries ; but in none be more sure of attention, nor more deserving 
of favour, than in France. The social power of women has long 
been greater there than elsewhere, although their influence has 
depended more on the graces of person, and force of character, . 
than on correctness of conduct, or extent of intellectual attain- 
ments. The feverish interest which now pervades French 
society in regard to the position of women, is very remarkable. 
The press at this moment teems with projects of periodical 
and other works, devoted to their instruction and to their 
interest ; the wildest opinions are afloat respecting their desti- 
nation ; and the St. Simonians, among other strange aberrations, 
are actually gone towards the Holy Land to discover their type 
of the fair sex, a new Magna Mater. But good is growing up 
in this struggle for a better state of things, in which women 
will probably obtain a more equitable share of respect and 
influence, than the prejudices of past times have permitted to 
them. M. Aimé-Martin would improve their intellectual 
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education, in order to increase their influence as domestic 
teachers; he would strengthen their own powers of mind, in 
order that they might the better form the minds and dispositions 
of their children. In many respects his work is calculated to 
promote a sober view of this interesting subject. What is 
Special to women, is comprised in the first part of the first 
volume; and after it has been shown that women ought to be 
made capable of fulfilling a great duty as teachers in their own 
families, the remaining three-fourths of the work comprise an 
extensive view of the sources of knowledge, and the foundations 
of principles, by which they are to be furnished to the task. 

The common error is committed throughout by M. Aimé- 
Martin, of considering his own proposition in regard to mothers, 
as the golden means of universal reform. He is so much 
impressed with the importance of his proposition, that he 
underrates and almost rejects all others; forgetting that other 
means cannot be neglected without putting the establishment of 
his own in jeopardy. Men must be influenced by various 
arguments, and improved in various points, before they will 
consent to improve mothers, so as to let them be the agents so 
well described in this work. The admirable chapter upon the 
education of the conscience of nations, proves M. Aimé- Martin 
to be aware of this. He greatly overrates the value of Rousseau’s 
views ; but an ample compensation is found for this error, in 
the elevation given to the glorious opinion of Fenelon upon the 
education of women. 

In the 17th century, the Abbé de Fleury had claimed for 
women some better teaching, than was limited to the ‘catechism, 
sewing, singing, and making a courtesy.’ But the additional 
knowledge in which the Abbé would have had women initiated, 
was sti!l too narrow. 

‘ Poetry,’ says M. Aimé-Martin, ‘ philosophy, history, ethics ; all that 
can enlarge and enlighten the mind, were not to be meddled with by 
women. In making this wretched concession to the prejudices of the 
times, the Abbé de Fleury indeed exclaims, “ Men deny that women are 
capable of high instruction ; as if they had not souls like those of men ; as 
if they had not wills to regulate, passions to subdue ; or as if their duties 
could be discharged without instruction. Fenelon executed his mission 
more nobly. In his pastoral office in early life he had noticed the influ- 
ence of mothers over their children ; and felt the indispensable necessity 
that those mothers should themselves be well instructed, in order to use 
that influence well. This reflection produced his admirable book 
entitled ‘ Education des Filles ;’ the wisest work on practical education 
ever yet written. The second book of the Emile of Rousseau is entirely 
founded upon the work of Fenelon, and is inferior to it.’—vol. i. p. 71. 

The principle upon which M. Aimé-Martin would enable 

VOL. XX11.— Westminsler Review. 2. 
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women to discharge the duties which he vindicates, are stated in 
the 12th Chapter of his First Book. 


‘I have exhibited,’ he says, ‘ the faults of the methods of instruction 
now in common use; but I propose no revolution in these methods. 
Education in convents, education in boarding-schools, education at 
home, old plans or new plans, I adopt them all, and begin my course of 
instruction when theirs is over.’ 

‘ A young female has left her father’s house to become a wife. She 
becomes a mother; and then her hours of anxiety begin. She reads 
over and over, Fenelon, Rousseau, Madame de Beaumont, Madame 
Guizot, Madame de Remusat; and in the midst of her many researches, 
she feels instinctively, that to be the competent teacher of her child, she 
must begin by being herself fresh instructed. In this state of mind, the 
first right step is to attend less to what the child is to learn, and more 
to the feelings with which she ought to inspire it. Teachers enough 
will be found to impart learning ; the mother alone can impart virtuous 
sentiments. A good mother then will seize upon her child’s heart as 
her special field of activity. To be capable of this, is the great end of 
female education ; to be capable of this they must be taken out of their 
present narrow circle of acquirements, and introduced at once to what 
makes human beings better and happier. It is a world of philosophy, of 
ethics, of religion that opens before them. Their mission is to lead 
their children reverently into this world of philosophy, of ethics, of 
religion.’ 

* Man is formed so as to have intellectual contemplation of things 
beyond the common world before him. From those contemplations man 
derives many a guide for his conduct in active life. They form the 
study which Socrates called the master pursuit, the important science. 
This is the science of the moral Jaws of nature, which leads to the know- 
of God,’ 

‘ This is the science which women must learn as well as men. A 
little while ago, I met a young female who had been remarkable for 
the gaicty of her disposition and manners. She was now overwhelmed 
by grief. She had lost her betrothed by sudden death. She besought 
me to lend her some books that treated of the immortality of the soul. 
* It is not,” she said, “ to solve any doubts that I have ; but since he is 
gone, I have felt a strong desire to reflect upon that subject, and I 
wish to know how to think upon it correctly. How happy,” she added, 
“ are men, in being able to pursue so many studies which are their consola- 
tion in misfortune. You understand my meaning,” she concluded with 
an effort, “what I want to understand is what I believe you call 
philosophy.” 

‘ Thus it is that unhappiness and death occasion wholesome reflections. 
They are both great teachers, and they elevate our minds to immaterial 
thoughts. The distressing state of solitude into which the young 
person felt herself plunged without relief from any intellectual resources 
of her own, was a strong proof of the defectiveness of female education. 
In our pride, we confine philosophy to colleges, and leave women 
incapable of consolations in which we all might so beneficially share, if 
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to their natural tenderness as mothers and as females, were added the 
stores of an improved intelligence. 

‘ Once the pulpit gave them its lessons; but making repentance its 
continual call, it attributed to the sighs of penitence more influence than 
to the effects of virtue. The Bossuets and Massillons aimed at stifling 
passions, which they should have laboured to direct. They did not teach 
how to live well in the world, but how to escape out of it. The priests 
have been all in the wrong ; and continuing still in their errors, they 
preach to empty walls. If they would only abandon their superstitions 
and their doctrines, they might even yet afford high intellectual instruc- 
tion, especially to women. To them especially the result of the errors of 
the priests is most grievous Theological impicties banish true religion, 
and the neglect of true religion give us over defenceless to the vanity of 
our own hearts.’ 

M. Aimé-Martin then passes in review the whole series of 
moral science in its largest sense; with which he contends women 
ought to be made completely familiar. The faculties of the 
mind; instinct, reason, conscience; moral sentiments, the 
solaces of genius and virtue, popular feelings, error and truth, 
human authority, the deity, the laws of nature, the sentiment 
of love, the perfectibility of man, peace and war, revelation, the 
true doctrines of the gospel, the future; faith, hope, and charity ; 
doctrine and morality ; this is the series of high topics discussed 
in the work. Often the discussions run to the brink of doubts 
difficult to be approached with a steady eye. Often the reader 
is afraid that the author in his zeal for the studies discussed, 
has forgotten the mothers, whose right to be introduced to such 
studies is the principal purpose of the work. But a deep 
interest never ceases to be felt in his various speculations, which 
are announced with an air of the most perfect good faith. They 
conclude with the following passage, in which some opinions 
are to be found, which, if not absolutely new*, are too rarely 
maintained in Europe. 

In the course of his work, M. Aimé-Martin had expressed a 
conviction, that a Mohammedan mother might appreciate his 
views as well as a Christian one, and he addresses both. This 

* Wolf, one of the founders of German philosophy in modern times, 
was expelled from Jena by the influence of bigots, for writing an able 
Essay upon the excellence of Chinese moral science. He was one of the 
few who have disregarded prejudices which for so many centuries have set 
a sanguinary boundary between Christians, Moslems, and nations of 
other creeds than ours. In a case concerning the Jews, (the Bedford 
Charity) Sir Samuel pani | proved, from good legal authority, the errors 
of Lord Coke’s barbarous doctrine in regard to the perpetual hostility of 
Christians with Heathens and other sects. President Jefferson, who was a 
sound lawyer, proved from the Year Book and other good authorities, that 
the maxim in favour of the exclusiveness of Christianity as a principle of 
old English law, was an assumption without any foundation. $16 

L 
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fine thought may be a hazardous anticipation. But the senti- 
ment which justifies it, is presented in the following passage in 
a way that cannot be too seriously reflected upon at this moment, 
when the relations with Europeans of different creeds, are daily 
more and more intimately introduced among Mohammedans in 
Turkey, in Eastern Asia, in Northern Africa, and Egypt, and 
among the millions of India and China. 


‘The few principles now established are sufficient,’ says M. Aimé- 
Martin, ‘to found the religion of mankind. The whole earth is the 
temple of this religion, where all worships may present themselves ; 
where the gospel spreads forth its clear truths in the midst of the mul- 
titudinous rites, the vast variety of ceremonies, the dogmas and the 
creeds of a thousand nations. Unity of creed among those nations, is 
only an object of wild ambition, fatal to the improvement of man ; it is 
the unity of moral conduct, that constitutes their peaceful civilization. 
Thus it is nét a vain idea, the establishment of an universal religion ; for 
religion is not a special form of worship, a particular dogma ; it is the 
sincere love of God and man. If all creeds become pure by the adoption 
of this principle, the world adopts Jesus ; Jesus, who did not come to 
invite mankind in all points to one creed, but to make known to them 
one God. “1 will have mercy and not sacrifice,” says the Scripture. 
Whoever, therefore, loves God as a father, and his fellow-man asa 
brother ; whoever can bring his heart to bless his persecutor, and to be 
reconciled to his enemy ; be he a follower of Mohammed, may justly call 
himself the disciple of Jesus. It is in this way that the Gospel is called 
to civilize the world. It will soften. the hearts of men, and demolish 
their temples of stone ; it will build up new opinions among nations, 
not violently destroy their present creeds. No sooner does its morality 
enter into the hearts of the barbarians, than they abolish of their own 
accord polygamy, the mutilation of the body, the usage of castes, slavery, 
tyranny, which is the contempt of man; and fanaticism, which is the 
ignorance of God. These abominations once gone, what stands before 
the heathen idols in the individual? What but a Christian.’ 

‘ This was in reality the design of Christ. Had he intended to found 
a particular form of religion, he would have begun, like Moses, by 
teaching dogmas, rites and ceremonies. On the contrary, the gospel is 
a moral code, not a liturgy. It contains not one word of a form of 
worship, reveals no mysteries. And why was this? It was because 
Christ did not come to found a religion of his own, but to modify all 
religions without distinction. Scrutinize his precepts ; he never utters a 
word that can flatter this or that people, favour a sect, or divide 
nations. His doctrines, really understood, are adapted to all climates ; 
they embrace the whole race of mankind. He condemns no creed, 
judges no government ; but he displays his morality before the eyes of 
all, he invites all men to love God, and every man to love his fellow § 
from this single principle he anticipates the reform of all the ills that 
afflict humanity. Without preaching the change of any one institution 
existing in his time, he has in reality caused a universal change. The 
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example of slavery exemplifies this truth. Jesus found man a beast 
of burthen in the public markets. To have declaimed against this 
practice directly, would have been vain. The practice was universal, and 
the universal blindness made men think it right. How wonderful was 
the thing done by God in this state of the world. He is silent upon 
the fact of the crime; but he declares that all men are brothers, and the 
crime gradually disappears from among them.’ 

‘In truth, great revolutions only spring from the appreciation of 
great truths. The plan of Jesus is, therefore, the only means for rege- 
nerating the world. Better principles must be maintained, without 
doing violence to existing prejudices which are defended by a whole 
wens at once ; and time will cause the general adoption of those better 
principles.’ 

* One word, and I have done. The barbarians of the West received 
dogmas before they received the improved morality ; and, in consequence, 
the barbarians of the West remained long in their barbarism. If their 
destiny is at length changed, it must never be forgotten that it was the 
philosophical intelligence gainéd from the Gospel, that introduced civi- 
lization and ideas of true liberty in the West. We must profit by the 
lessons of experience, and from this favoured West extend the true spirit 
of the Gospel to the other quarters of the globe, as the steady harbinger 
of blessings which we enjoy from its influence.’—vol. ii. pp. 457-461. 


The book closes with the following appeal to mothers. — 


* I have reached the end of my Jabours. I have shown that no uni- 
versal agent of civilization exists, but our mothers. Nature has placed 
our infancy and youth in their hands. To this one and acknowledged truth, 
I have been the first to declare the necessity of making them, by improved 
education, capable of fulfilling their natural mission. ‘The love of God 
and man is the basis of my system. In proportion as it prevails, national 
enmities will disappear; prejudices become extinguished ; civilization 
spread itself far and wide; one great people cover the earth ; and 
the reign of God be established. This reign of God, is the happiness of 
man secured by his increasing virtues; to be hastened by the watchful 
care of mothers over their offspring from the cradle upwards.’ 

‘ This is the mission which nature has destined to you, O mothers of 
mankind! If you could seize with a keen glance a few only of the 
miracles in your power, with what zeal would you enter upon the 
task that still awaits you. What kings and people are alike incapable 
of, you have only to wish, to accomplish. You rule the destinies of the 
rising generation; and may combine its various hopes in one steady 
progress. What I have coldly expressed with feeble pen, you may 
engrave deep on the hearts of a whole race. I have presented you 
with a faint portraiture of truths, which it depends upon your intervention 
to impress imperishably upon the minds of all your children. Whenever 
I see you surrounded in our public gardens and walks, by those troops 
of little children, busy in their infantine sports, my heart beats with 
delight in seeing them still in your hands. Let each mother, then, who 
thus possesses the power, only direct it to securing the true happiness of 


her child ; and God will build up the happiness of all, with the indivi. 
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dual happiness thus secured. Youthful wives, tender mothers, upon you, 
more than upon the laws of man, depend the destinies of Europe, and 
the future civilization of all mankind.’—vol. ii. p. 463. 

It is obvious, that this work is calculated to influence public 
opinion. It abounds in striking passages, and deserves to be 
studied by all who have at heart the best interests of society 
at large. Along with precepts for the instruction of mothers, 
there will often es found an arriére-pensée not very cautiously 
hid, in favour of new principles which will deeply affect the 
instruction of men. 





Arr. XIV.—1. A Visit to Germany and the Low Countries. By Sir 
Arthur Brooke Faulkner.—2 vols. 8vo, 1833. 


. Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad. By Mrs, Jameson.— 
4 vols. 8vo. 1833. 


. Journal of an Excursion to Antwerp. By Captain the Honourable 
C. S. W.—2 vols. 12mo. 1833. 


. Simeon’s Letters to his Kinsfolk. Written chiefly from France 
and Belgium.—2 vols. 8vo. 1834. 


. Belgium and Western Germany. By Mrs. Trollope.—2 vols. 8vo. 
1834. 


» Holland and Belgium. By Pryse L. Gordon, Esq.—2 vols. 12mo. 
1834. 


7. Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau.—1 vol. 8vo. 1834. 


8. Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine, Switzerland, and a corner of 
Ttaly.—2 vols. 8vo. 1834. 


9. A Family Tour through Holland and up the Rhine—1 vol. 12mo. 


N D’Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities of Literature, there is a chapter on 
authors who have ruined their publishers. Some new com- 
piler will certainly have to add the names of more than one of 
the above-mentioned to the list; at least if booksellers do not 
take warning, and put an end to the traffic in this literary 
crockery, the flaws and breakages in which must far out~ 
balance the profits of what is sound. 


* We met, ‘twas in a crowd,’ 


would be a fitting song for this choir of tourists; and what a 
crash of contradictions have they let loose upon the public! 
There is nevertheless scarcely one of them that does not contain 
some shrewd remarks or lively sketches; and several abound 
in description, observation, and acuteness. But taken en masse, 
—and it is so they must be taken in these days of wholesale 
production,—they are in the main but a collection of crudities, 
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unworthy the materials which are within every traveller's reach, 
and insufficient to satisfy the desire for information of the 
inquisitive and purchasing public. Parva leves capiunt animos 
is a good reason, but no excuse, for the frivolities of tourists. 
Yet after all, their abounding frivolity is less offensive than 
their occasional presumption. Light sketches, ‘airy nothings,’ 
‘ bubbles, might be tolerated and enjoyed; and were mere 
amusement the end and aim of these tourists, as it is certainly 
very amply afforded by some of them, there would be no cause 
of complaint. But the profane dabbling with serious sub- 
jects, the slap-dash sacrilege which defaces the holiest topics 
of human interest, religious faith, mental cultivation, and 
political opinion,—these are the offences which excite both 
indignation and regret, while they demonstrate the paucity of 
enlarged views and generous objects, in those who having a 
whole harvest of knowledge within their reach, let the grain 
escape and garner up the chaff. 

The good old breed of English travellers, who travelled for 
knowledge sake alone, seems to be quite extinct. Eustace, 
Forsyth, Russell, Hodgskin, and others of that stamp, pre- 
judiced or plodding as they may have individually been, had 
still one fixed and definable purpose in view for which they 
laboured, and of which the public obtained the advantage such 
as it was. But now a professed tourist sets out from England, 
with no apparent plan but to make a rambling excursion and 
write a scrambling account of it, neither giving himself or 
herself time or trouble to examine into national character or 
political institutions, satisfied with skimming the surface of 
things, as if supposing that the cream of knowledge was to be 
found only at the top. 

The books named in the title are by no means all of the same 
class. Nothing, in fact, can be more startling than their 
differences. But they form a convincing test of the proof of 
Montesquieu’s remark, that a monotony of contrasts fatigues 
as much as a monotony of similitudes. Some of these volumes 
taken up singly, and read at long intervals from the perusal of 
the others, would be entertaining, and in some degree instructive 
on many points. But driven as they are in droves to the 
market, by the impatience of authors and the avarice of pub- 
lishers, they become huddled together like cattle in a fair, to 
the grievous injury of their own effect. Any country which 

ossesses the smallest temporary political interest, is now 
instantly overspread with a swarm of English tourists, sketchers, 
visitors, and correspondents, whose chief impulse seems to be, 
not an anxiety as to who shall best describe, but an emula- 
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tion as to who can fastest write. The London booksellers 
are on the alert to whip up each trite and trivial production, 
the subject is overdone, the market overstocked, and the ‘ fatal 
facility’ of Sir John Carr beaten hollow by hundreds who fall 
far short of his liveliness and tact. 

Place aur Dames is a maxim of gallantry, and is in this 
instance a principle of justice; for precedence should certainly 
be given in point of merit to the works of Mrs. Jameson and 
the anonymous authoress of ‘Slight Reminiscences.’ There are 
many passages in both, of infinite grace and delicacy, of 
beautiful description, and genuine taste for nature both inani- 
mate and human. 

The chief portion of Mrs. Jameson’s volumes is however only 
a reprint of the ‘ Diary of an Ennuyée,—a delightful book with 
an affected title,— which has, it is hard to say why, only 
attained the honours of a Second Edition in this almost surrep- 
titious, and certainly not very flattering.re-appearance. The 
‘ Bubbles from the Brunnens’ deserve the next place, from their 
sustained and animated style, and the flow of well-bred humour 
which give them such a pleasant flavour throughout. ‘Simeon’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ are a melancholy proof of degeneracy 
in our living literature. Humour so flat, news so stale, labour so 
unprofitable, it would be impossible to meet with elsewhere. 
These volumes published in 1834, profess to give an account 
of the events in France in 1830, garbled from newspapers, and 
badly garbled ; and asketch of manners and politics in Belgium 
in 1832 and 1833, the result of less than a four weeks sojourn 
in that country in November of the former year, and a fortnight 
in each of the months of July, September, and October follow- 
ing, in all ten weeks of desultory visiting. It may be mentioned 
par parenthése, that Mrs. Trollope did not spend half that period 
in Belgium, nor more than as much in Western Germany, the 
names of which countries figure at the top of her title-page, 
as if they implied that the book contained all that ought to be 
said in an ample description of each. The writer of ‘ Simeon’s 
Letters’ professes himself to be neither Whig, Tory, Radical, nor 
Republican. What on earth could induce such a nondescript 
to write what he calls, and no doubt considers, politics? How 
could any human being imagine himself capable of enlightening 
the world at the present day, by a series of rigmarole on a 
subject on which he admits himself to have no opinion? yet 
does the writer surmise that his lucubrations, a mere réchauffé of 
newspaper anecdotes some years old, or sketches of ground as 
beaten as the pavé of Paris, ‘may perhaps be instructive to 
those who have the moral courage to read without prejudice,’ 
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Nearly a hundred pages of most common-place description, 
of a route to which the nullum sine nomine sacrum may now be 
more truly applied than it ever was to Troy, leads the reader 
to Paris; the author’s residence in which city draws forth a 
series of gossiping trivialities, as, for example, in speaking of 
the then Toeuah ministry :— : 


‘ The classification is as follows: Marshal the Duke of Dalmatia, 
president of the cou »<il and minister of the war department ; the Duke 
de Broglie, a good and disinterested man, minister of foreign affairs in 
room of the sly Sebastiani; M. Thiers, a little, mean, cunning, Clement’s- 
Inn-attorney-looking creature, minister of the interior; and M. Barthe 
lately a carbonari ernest Oh! Tom Paine! Oh! Sancta Maria! 
is charged with the department of foreign worship. The formation of 
such a ministry is even more startling than that which my Lord Grey 
had the courage to nominate in 1831, even if Mr. Hume (not David 
but Joseph) had been included as supernumerary, to take charge of the 
liturgy and Church of England.’—vol. ii. pp. 48, 49. 


It is hard to imagine from what source the traveller picked 
up the information that ‘one third of the direct and indirect 
revenue of Belgium is paid to the clergy, [vol. ii. p. 297]; or 
that ‘the church of Belgium has too much power in political 
and financial matters, [id. 296] or that ‘the commerce of 
Antwerp is nearly annihilated,’ [vol. ii. p. 129] or that ‘ the 
principal shipowners with their ships have declined trade’ [id. 
p- 134] a very foolish measure, had it been true, on the part of 
either shipowners or ships. But it is as wide of fact,—both as 
relates to the men-merchants and the merchant-men,—as is the 
assertion, more than once made, of many of the trading estab- 
lishments having been removed to Rotterdam, it being now well 
known that there has not been an instance of the kind since the 
Revolution, except in the case of two Dutchmen, owners of 
ships? although near a dozen of Belgian and German houses 
in the India trade have been forced by a decree of the Dutch 
government to form a branch of their establishment in Holland, 
at a double expense and serious personal inconvenience, to 
entitle their ships to employment in the service of the India 
Trading Company. 

Such misrepresentations might however be pardoned, as 
arising from false reports, or as carrying no weight when coming 
from such a source as these volumes. But no excuse can be 
offered for the flippant opinions, repeatedly put forth in the 
course of the work, on a people so eminently religious as the 
Belgians, that ‘ they fear God and reverence their clergy, but 
love Mammon better than either.’ But Simeon endeavours to 
redeem this, and other perhaps inconsiderate calumnies with 
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respect to Belgium [see vol. ii. p. 280], by giving his testimony 
to the general happiness and prosperity of the country, and his 
refutation of the exaggerated notions which are abroad, as to 
the supposed intolerance and despotism of the priesthood. 

Mrs. ‘Trollope is well known to the reading world as a tra- 
veller for the Absolutist firm ; and she is of course prepared to 
encounter all the rubs incidental to the character, in either the 
Old world or the New. The graceful and unassuming tone of 
the other lady tourists whose volumes have been mentioned, 
brings out into painful relief the contrast afforded by the writ- 
ings of Mrs. Trollope, whose pretensions to refinement, and 
penchant towards aristocracy, betray a vulgar taste endeavouring 
to be fine. 

Mrs. Trollope is really unconscionable in inflicting on the 

ublic “ the illustrious obscure ” of her private friendships. Who 
is “ the eloquent Mr. Moke, the author of Hermann”? And 
what is Hermann? Putting such questions may be arguing 
oneself unknown; and judging by the delight felt by the 
authoress in the cultivation of this and other acquaintanceships, 
ignorance in such cases is not bliss. But there is an occasional 
dash of sarcasm in Mrs. T’s. panegyric, orsomething very like it. 
How can she hold up to ridicule such respectable but common- 
place individuals as the MM. Rodenbach of Brussels, by calling 
them “ these distinguished men!” and speaking too of their 
“eloquence”! What lady had the misfortune to be meant in 
the paragraph which states that at the soirée at Bruges “ there 
was singing that might have made Pasta herself look about her 
( but this was from [ by ] an English woman.”)— vol. i. p. 22. 
There was also a certain “ Mr. C. W. a lively Englishman well 
known in the literary world,”—for what? Besides an incalcu- 
lable number of Marquesses, Counts, Barons A, B, C, &c., well 
known and most unsparingly bepraised, in Mrs. T’s. particular 
world. For the alphabet has scarcely letters enough to enumerate 
the many anonymous dignitaries with whom the fair tourist came 
In contact. 

It appears that in various places on her route, Mrs. T. met 
with “ old friends, long valued and long lost;” at Brussels and 
Hanover more especially. Yet not a paragraph is spared to 
the record of any of the visits paid to the associates of her early | 
days, whose information on a thousand topics of continental 
economy might have given some value to her book. As far as 
social life is touched on, all her time was devoted to the great, 
and all her talents to the details of their “ graceful and gracious 
kindness.”—[vol. i, p. 73.] A hurried audience at the palace 
of a Princess [vol, i. p. 230) is minutely recorded, as well as 
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every snatched-up dinner at an ambassador’s or a nobleman’s,— 
those questionable compliments, which any person with the most 
common-place letter of introduction, or having set their name in 
the title-page of any kind of book, is sure of for once (and such 
appears to be the extent of Mrs. T’s. experience). She loses no 
opportunity of boasting of all these admissions to high society. 
“We had the pleasure of dining with the British minister,” (at 
Brussels). ‘‘ We were dining with the Prince Auguste d’ Aremberg” 
(ditto). It is this Prince (since dead, as Mrs. 'T. says in a note),. 
that Simeon confounds with the Duke d’Aremberg, and whom 
the Abbé de Pradt, a keen judge of character, designated as 
‘ Un de ces mediocrités ambitieuses que l'on rencontre souvent dans 
les affaires, qui y portent les inconvénients de leurs pretentions, qui 
veulent toujours diriger, qui se croient nées — la direction, &c.’ 
“ We had the pleasure of dining with the British minister,” (at 
Frankfort), and here, in her anxiety to add another title to her 
list of acquaintances, she converts into “ Lady C.” Mrs. Cart- 
wiight the wife of “ the British minister,” of whom those who 
have the pleasure of her acquaintance will no doubt be ready to 
confirm everything advanced in her honour by Mrs. T., except 
the title. 

There certainly never was anything so agreeable as this tour 
of Mrs. T’s. There was only one thing of a questionable kind 
throughout, a certain repast at the Waterloo Hotel in Ostend, 
“A meal, wherein supper was at odds with breakfast as to 
which it might be called.”—[vol. i. p. 2.] But with this 
exception, everything was sure of its own name, and all things 
perfect. ‘ There was a very agreeable pic-nic party at Ghistelles. 
—|vol. i. p. 6.] A very pleasant evening at Bruges, [ébid. p. 
22.] at which, “ We” (Mrs. T, and her friends) “ fell into 
some of those playful exercises of wit and fancy for which the 
French language is so admirably adapted, where,” continues 
Mrs. T., “ every one’s faculties were brought into play. 


From every head 
A lambent flame (of wit) arose, which gently spread 
Around the brows and on the fancy fed. 


“When we had laughed till we were weary, we were re- 
freshed by wine, cakes, and the finest fruits of the season, and 
so ended the soirée.”—[ibid. p. 23.] At Brussels they “ had 
the good fortune to make the acquaintance of many agreeable 
people.”—[ibid. p. 61.] And they “Spent their evenings in 
very agreeable society.—[ibid.| At a museum they “ Were 
joined by a very agreeable party of English.”—[ibed. p. 67.] 
Mrs. T. has “ Seldom been present at a more agreeable enter- 
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tainment than a dinner given by Mr. W. at the Restaurant of 
the justly celebrated Du Bos.”—[ibid ] “ Nothing can be more 
easy and agreeable than the style of the Brussels parties.”"— 
[ibid.| “ ‘here was a delightful party at the table d’hote at 
Godesberg.”—{vol. i. p. 175.] “ The public gallery at Frankfort 
is a delightful lounge.—[289.] Mrs T. “took a delightful 
drive to a pretty woodland scene near the town.”—[281.] In 
short “ Was it not for the hateful practice of smoking,” Mrs. 
T. “would have said, that everything she saw of the social 
manners of Germany was delightful.”—[vol. i. p. 166.] They met 
“A most agreeable party of Dutch travellers’ at Kreutzberg,— 
[vol. i. p. 153.] where they also “ Found a lazy lounging meal 
very agreeable.” 

In short every person and every thing was agreeable, pleasant, 
or delightful, from “ The dowager Baroness * * *” to the 

uide at Waterloo. This most pleasant fellow par excellence, 
asked Mrs. T. if the Duke of Wellington was not adoré en 
Angleterre.” 

** Qui, mon ami, oui, was my reply ;” “ And if I spoke not 
truth, the sin rests on other heads than mine.” Certainly, at 
least on one head, whose wearer is alone the cause of his own 
unpopularity. Mrs. T. has sins enough of her own, literary 
and political, to answer for. Ex. gr., she asserts, on the loose 
authority of this guide, unconfirmed by anything approaching 
to facts, that Napoleon at Waterloo, “‘ Uttered his last command 
sauve qui peut !”—[vol. i. p. 80.] 

She says— 

‘ No one I believe eould pass a month in Belgium and converse as 
freely with people of all parties as I did, without becoming aware that 
the king of Holland still reigns in the hearts of the majority ; and that 
any person, however illustrious, who had become the instrument of the 
factious demagogues employed to dismember his kingdom, could have 
little chance of retaining his station were the genuine wishes of the 
Belgians themselves alone consulted.’—vol. i. p. 53. 


Heaven knows from what source this outrageous absurdity is 
drawn ; whether the guide at Waterloo, or “ The eloquent Mr. 
Moke ” is responsible for it. But it would appear that mon- 
strosities which would choke any ordinary traveller, are not too 
much for the capacious swallow of the Tory Mrs. T., who sings 
forth the while, like Keates’s nightingale, “ In full-throated ease.” 
That she was on many occasions mystified by some wag, is 
evident. She has been persuaded that “‘ No enmity is expressed 
by the inhabitants of Antwerp against General Chassé ;” and 
that “ no people engaged in the painful labour of repairing the 
devastation of a siege, ever looked upon the enemy who carried 
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it on with so gentle and forgiving an eye.”—[vol. i. p.44.] A 
forbearance which finds no parallel except in Sir John Davis’s 
assertion, 150 years ago, that “the Irish loved justice so well, 
they liked it even when it punished themselves.” Mrs. T.’s 
confounding the besieged with the besiegers, is scarcely worth 
remark. 

Even the serious Germans cracked an occasional joke at 
Mrs. T.’s expense. How they must have stared at finding 
themselves guilty of quizzing the lady tourist! But phlegm 
itself could not resist the temptation. It appears that she 
read somewhere that ‘ there is a spirit abroad in Germany which 
in the fullness of time is to bring revolution,’ that ‘ massacre and 
rapine shall engender liberty and peace, and in a few short 
years all the nations of the earth are to be levelled into one vast 
ocean of equality.’ Mrs. T. took considerable pains to disabuse 
herself of this stupendous notion, and the result is her convic- 
tion that ‘ far different is the state of public feeling in Germany. 
Ask a Prussian ;’ gravely, yet with amusing naiveié, adds Mrs. 


It will be seen that she is ‘excellent good at such combus- 
tions’ when she. gets thoroughly into the Ercles’ vein. ‘Woe 
betide the politician,’ she exclaims, ‘who shall labour to 
enforce by law the art of reading, while he slothfully, viciously, 
or from party spirit, continues to advocate the unrestricted 
freedom of a press which fills every village-shop with blasphemy, 
indecency, and treason.’ 

The following is a more puzzling specimen of fine writing ;— 
‘ At rouge and noir, folly stakes against fortune, and though the 
odds. are terribly against fortune, she may generally look for fair 
play ; but when knavery makes fortune his thrall, and forces her 
to take the credit of all the tricks he may chuse to play, poor 
folly is badly off indeed.’ 

The female philosopher proceeds ;—‘ Where the smaller 
states have granted constitutions, and undermined the founda- 
tion of authority by signing trumpery charters concocted by a 
reckless set of noisy orators, the consequences have been uni- 
formly injurious to the prosperity of the people.’ 

‘I venture to repeat that a revolutionary spirit is not preva- 
lent in any part of the country through which I have travelled. 
That “such a spirit is abroad,” to use the fashionable phrase, is 
most certain ;—and so is a spirit of drunkenness, and a spirit of 
gambling, and a spirit of robbing, and that in more countries 
than one.’ | 

‘I heard much ridicule from various classes,—and decidedly 
not the least pointed from among the lower ete <3 the 

~ 2. 
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political enterprizes and revolutionary snappings, which are 
continually exploding with the bustle and effect of a cracker.’ 

Such is the coarse, mean, and meagre style in which the 
holiest topics of public feeling are discussed after her few weeks 
ramble by this gentlewoman, ignorant of German by her own 
confession, and manifestly deficient even in French, witness her 
wonderment at the every-day phrase ‘/fournée de pairs ;’ totally 
unfitted by nature, education, or opportunity, to give more 
than some scanty caricature sketches of manners, and quite 
incapable, as far as evidence goes, of comprehending national 
character in even its broadest exhibition. And such are fair 
specimens of this most feeble effort to mislead opinion in 

ngland as to the lost cause of despotism in ‘ Belgium and 
Western Germany.’ 

The only things in the volume of merit or originality, are 
some sketches of English female vulgarity and presumption, 
exemplified in certain steam-boat and Eilwagen travellers. In 
doing these things Mrs. T. is in technical phrase ‘at home.’ 
In everything of a higher order she is verbose, unin- 
formed, and tiresome, She has given only two volumes to 
the public on this occasion, and it appears that the public had 
a narrow escape. Mrs. T. says, ‘1 should write a volume on 
Godesberg, were I to indulge myself in speaking at length of 
its walks, its donkey rides, its ruins,’ &c. 

The work of Sir Arthur Faulkner marks him in every page an 
amateur author, writing for writing’s sake, either not knowing 
or not caring for the arts of composition; a scholar, rather too 
much addicted to quotations; and a man of taste, but not 
always of the purest as far as style is concerned. He is, more- 
over, of decidedly liberal opinions in politics. The objects of 
his work are excellent; and had he entered on it with a decorous 
determination to be grave, he had succeeded infinitely better. 
Levity is unworthy of his serious purpose, and humour does not 
appear to be this author’s forte; though some of his scenes, or 
rather his sentences, are lightly enough thrown off. It is 
pleasant to be told in the Preface, that ‘if the reviewer can 
pardon what I publish, he ought not to be wholly ungrateful for 
what I have burnt ;’ and further on, ‘it is of my political creed, 
to believe, that as surely as a lobster turns red by boiling, a 
Whig grows Tory when long in power,’ a truth amply exempli- 
fied Ae the last four years. The social, which means the 
unsocial, system of Holland is admirably illustrated in these 
pages; and many pungent anecdotes of Dutch prejudice and 
meanness are scattered through the book. 

Sir Arthur most unsparingly exposes on many occasions the 
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insolent and immoral conduct of some of those anointed 
nuisances, whom Napoleon raised into separate sovereignty, and 
who are still tolerated perforce by the outraged people of 
Germany. But he is never urged by political bias, to 
unfair severity towards these royal delinquents. He is always 
ready to do justice to the merits which glimmer through the 
chinks and crannies of their characters. His graceful sympathy 
leads him [vol. i. p. 66] to dwell with much warmth on the 
sufferings of the amiable electress of Hesse, while he vigorously 
lays the lash on her husband. It is to this shame-branded 
elector that Mrs. Trollope is so indulgent, as to decline entering 
on ‘ the gossip of Cassel,’ because, forsooth it relates to ‘ private 
matters.’ 

Mrs. Trollope and Sir Arthur Faulkner are directly at issue 
respecting the popularity or unpopularity of the King of Prussia 
in the Rhenish provinces. The high-principled and plain- 
spoken Englishman giving, of course, the public opinion; 
the lady stating the notions of Count A., Baron B., 
Madame de C., or the other noble and anonymous authorities 
whom she is proud of having sitten beside at the tables d’hote of 
Aix or Wisbaden. The fact as regards the King of Prussia is, 
that he is personally popular, politically unpopular ;—considered 
in Prussia proper, as a patriotic hereditary ruler, in his Rhenish 
provinces as a conqueror ; in neither as a tyrant, but in both as 
a man who has forfeited his kingly promise to grant a Constitu- 
tion,—a heinous offence, which his subjects hope to see him yet 
voluntarily expiate. During the lifetime of Frederick William, 
things will most probably remain as they are. The accession 
of his son must be the signal for the establishment of constitu- 
tional freedom throughout Prussia, and its realization in the 
various small states, where it is now a mere mockery. 

Aln ost all Sir Arthur Faulkner’s speculations on Belgian 
polit cs, written three years ago, have turned out to be mistaken 
ones. Belgian independence, in spite of his fears and the 
wishes of less liberal observers, has, day by day, fixed itself 
more firmly in the European system, and the conduct of King 
Leopold has gradually gained him the esteem and attachment 
of the nation he governs with such praiseworthy moderation. 
It is not easy to comprehend the motives which led to such 
a blemish in Sir Arthur Faulkner’s book, as the disparaging 
tone which every-where mingles with his apparent wholesale 
approval of Leopold’s character and conduct,—like drops of 
vinegar ona broad surface of oil. However conscientious the 
author might have been in his sketches of this monarch, all 
who are competent to judge of the portrait will exclaim multum 
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abludit imago. And if Sir Arthur meant his caricature for 
pleasantry, he of all men must excuse another short quotation 
from his favourite Horace, non est jocus esse malignum, Sir 
Arthur could write a much better book, and the reading world 
will gladly hail his re-appearance in print. 

Mr. Pryse Gordon’s is a well intended, and, in some points, a 
useful publication, the result of his experience as an old 
resident in Belgium. It will be a good guide for families pro- 
posing to reside in that country, on many homely but indispen- 
sable topics of house-keeping economy, and the tone and bearing 
of society in Brussels. The political portion is happily short, 
and the author gives it at second-hand. Mr. Gordon and his 
informant are thorough liberals, a little prejudiced perhaps ; 
but who could be quite impartial, under the exciting events of 
the last four years ? 

The Rhine, Belgium, and Western Germany are utterly 
exhausted as topics of merely superficial remark or fanciful 
description, The numerous well-written guide-books, and the 
fictions of writers more capable than any of those whose 
productions are the subject of this notice, hei done enough, 
or more than enough, for mere description or amusement, 
connected with the fertile region of romance and picturesqueness. 
And the works of Cousin, Russel, and more particularly that of 
the American traveller Dwight, have given the details of almost 
all that can be, certainly of ali that needs be, known on the 
management of public education in Germany. 

As to the intricacies of German politics, the state of manners, 
of domestic life, the various shades of public opinion, and all 
the substantial materials for knowledge connected with the 
literary, religious, and social condition of the millions composing 
the population of the Germanic confederation, England is still 
in comparative ignorance. 








Art. XV.—Emancipation des Esclaves aux Colonies Frangaises. Mémoire 
presenté au Gouvernement, par M. le Marquis de Sainte-Croix, 
auteur de la Statistique de la Martinique.—Paris : Louis Rosier. 
1835. 

SOCIETY presided over by the Duke de Broglie, late 

minister of Foreign Affairs, has been formed in Paris 

for the Abolition of Slavery. Messrs. Passy and Odillon Barrot 

were appointed vice-presidents; and Messrs. Alexandre Dela- 
borde and Isambert, secretaries. 

Besides the above, the following are the standing members, 

Messrs. Berenger, Desjobert, De Golbéry, Lacrosse, George 
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Lafayette, Lamartine, Larochefoucault- Liancourt, Marquis De 
Mornay, Rémusat, Roger, De Sade, Salverte, De Tracy, depu- 
ties ; and Messrs. Berville, De Gerando, Lainé de Villevéque, 
Dubrones Lutteroth, De Montrol, Admiral Verhuel, and the 
Marquis de Sainte-Croix, the writer of the memoir to the 
government of which the analysis is fe 

The principal object proposed by M. de Sainte-Croix in his 
memoir, and which he supports before the Commission, is to 
show that the bill for the Abolition of Slavery passed by the 
British Parliament in 1833, and which has since been put into 
execution, ought to compel the French government, as a duty, 
promety to adopt similar and efficient measures towards the 
negro slaves in the French colonies, and this for the general 
interest and honour, both of France and of the planters them- 
selves. The system of freedom predominates now throughout 
the Gulf of Mexico; both on the continent and in the neigh- 
bouring islands the measures had long since been adopted 
which have lately been introduced by the bill of the British 
Parliament ; and it would be ridiculous for a moment to sup- 
pose that the French slaves will retain their present political 
situation, having before them and within so short a distance, 
examples of this kind. The author foresees the obstacles 
which will be opposed to the change. 


‘In the Caribbee Islands,’ he says, ‘the partisans of the ancient 
and absurd colonial system, will be vociferous in their ejaculations of 
despair at the loss of the arbitrary power of which they have been 
so long in possession, They pretend to say, that they will by fictitious 
underplots, annul in our colonies the salutary effects of the Eman- 
cipation of the Slaves, and by acts similar to those which have lately 
taken place at Grand Anse in Martinique, carry o:: as long as possible 
the present system by plots and bloodshed, throwing the counterfeit 
culpability on the men of colour and the slaves, while the colonists, 
the foolish provocators, will bring down on their own heads the 
vengeance of Spartacus.’ 

‘ France, after the example given by England, is deeply interested 
in preventing any collision which might arise from the new ideas of 
emancipation ; and the government would be highly culpable if it were 
to remain passive and immoveable in the midst of the great movement 
about to take place in the Caribbee Isles, where force might take the 
place of the law, and public commotion carried to the utmost pitch, 
might produce the most frightful catastrophe, which ultimately would 
fall entirely on the French nation itself, by depriving its maritime 
towns of the commercial advantages which they derive from the 
colonies.’ 

* Several eminent writers have boldly called the attention of govern- 
ment and the Chambers, to the important question of the ameliorations 

VOL. XXIl— Westminster Review, 2M 
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to be effected in the interior management of the habitations of the 
colonial slaves; but instead of being listened to, they have been ex- 
posed to clamour and persecution, accused of exciting to insurrection, 
while they were merely expressing the progressive method to be’ adopted 
in gradually attaining the destruction of the present abusive colonial 
system.’ 


After several general considerations, the author points out 
from whence the changes must proceed in the first instance, 
and to this effect gives an exact account of the French colonial 
slaves, founded on data collected by M. de Sainte-Croix him- 
self on the spot as an extensive land-holder in the colonial 
possessions. The following are among his observations. 

‘Subjected to the caprice of their rulers, the slaves in their 
actual state neither enjoy the present, which is not their own, 
nor the future which belongs to them still less. They are 
merely instruments ; every moment of their time is counted ; 
and if they feel an incliatic. to rest themselves from the 
painful labours to which fate has condemned them, they are 
forced back by severe and inhuman punishment. The abuses 
of the laws in this respect are truly afflicting, and the slaves 
have no redress to expect, for the extreme and illegal severity to 
which they are too frequently exposed.’ 

‘The hours of toil, according to the species of work peculiar 
to the establishment to which the slaves belong, are fixed at 
from eleven to fifteen hours per day, and frequently more in the 
sugar manufactories, as the demand may require; and in 
these factories, although such important modifications in this 
branch of industry have been effected in France, the arduous 
labours of the slaves have by no means been decreased, either 
in the boiling-houses, or in the conveyance of the boiled sugar 
from the boiling-houses to the drying-houses*, which could so 
easily be done, or in the management of the sugar in the draining- 
housest+. ‘The smallest labour is done by the hand, and follows 
the slow routine traced by our fathers, who were so much 
behind in this branch of industry.’ 

‘ The food allowed the slaves is neither sufficient nor regular. 
It varies according to the place, and the pecuniary situation of 
the proprietor with wel | to his overseer. The habitations 
distant from the principal towns ought to receive two pots and 
a half of Yucca-root flour, and three pounds of cod-fish per 

‘week, which allowance I consider far from being sufficient.’ 
‘ The ordonnance of 1685 regulates the rations thus; but the 





* Cases t Bagasse. 
+ La Purgerie; the place where the sugar is deposited in order that it 
may be drained, and the syrup run off. 
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master’s will is a law, and most frequently each slave is allowed 
only three pounds of cod-fish without the Yucca-root flour. 
The nearer the habitations are to the towns, the less food the 
slaves receive; and when the settlement is near enough to the 
towns to enable the slaves, during the hours the law grants 
them for rest, to collect herbs and carry them to market, or 
employ themselves otherwise according to their industry, their 
food, contrary to the ordonnances, is withdrawn, and they are 
allowed instead, a day, or half a day, every Saturday, to work to 
procure the necessaries of life.’ 

‘The usual supply of clothing consists of two changes of 
coarse packing-cloth, and frequently they receive nothing.’ 

‘ Their residence consists of a shed or cottage, completely open 
to the weather, and particularly to the winter or rainy season. 
These cottages are thatched with cane. A plank is frequently 
used for a bed, and the interior contains no other article of 
furniture.’ 

‘The accommodation in the hospitals is bad and scanty ; rest 
is the only remedy the slaves can depend upon; but great care 
is taken that they do not get accustomed to a life of idleness 
and tranquillity.’ 

‘The treatment they receive at the settlements, differs accord- 
ing to the disposition of their masters. I shall pass over the 
declarations contained in the various works on this subject, and 
merely notice those facts which gave rise to legal proceedings, 
but without substantial results, for instance, the case of Som- 
mabert at Guadaloupe *; the case of Marlet at Martinique + ; 
that of Gabriel, 16 April 1834. 

‘ By perusing the numbers of the Journal referred to, a just 
idea will be formed of the happiness the slaves enjoy, as con- 
nected with the treatment they experience from their masters. 

‘ With respect to the future prospects of the slaves, they have 
never been thought of,—no provision for them has ever been 
made. If it so happens that a slave attains old age, (which is 
very rarely the case), or becomes infirm, he is provided for 
under an ajoussa, a very indifferent species of hut, and appointed 
to the care of a banana or cane plantation; and there he is 
suffered to vegetate under the shade of this roof, until the period 
when death rids the master of one of his servants become unable 
to contribute to his interests. 

‘I have as yet only spoken of the natural life of the slaves ; 
what relates to their morals I have purposely omitted. The 





* See the Gazette des Tribunaux, 11 Decembre, 1827. 
+ See the Gazette des Tribunaux, 11 Decembre, 1828. 
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slave possesses nothing, not even his own offspring, who are 
included in the fate of the mother. His affections are con- 
tinually blighted. If he possesses the simple ideas which 
nature has given to all hearts, he must lament the situation 
in which fate has placed him, in fear of being deprived 
of his wife and children, which are not his own, and of which, 
according to the laws of slavery, he is not allowed to be the 
natural guardian. For at least thirty years past, no amelioration 
has been introduced by law in our colonies for the interior 
comforts of slaves, nor the superintendence of the settlements ; 
all the measures proposed remain in expectation.’ 

The second Chapter of M. de Saint Croix’s work treats of 
the precautions to be taken in the emancipation of slaves. The 
first measure essentially necessary, will be to make an exact 
review of the negro slaves contained in each settlement, to 
ascertain their actual presence, their name, their age, and 
capacity as to labour, in order to establish the method of 
oe to be adopted to indemnify the proprietors. Children 
who have not completed their fifth year, not to appear at all in 
the accounts of indemnity. The old and infirm must, of course, 
not be included in this account, and must be charged on the 
colony, to be taken care of in public establishments. The 
author’s plan to cover the expenses these will incur, is to put an 
extra tax on colonial produce of every kind, on being entered at 
the Custom-house*. 

The author proposes, that on granting freedom to the slaves, 
every kind of monopoly of colonial produce be done away with, 
and that the ports be open to all speculations, with a view of 
ensuring to France an ample supply of those productions, and to 
prevent there ever being a scarcity of them. France, so rich in 
articles of industry, would, in this event, be enabled to make 
exchanges which would never fail to be in her favour, an 
advantage of which she is in part deprived in the present day 
by monopoly. The destroying this monopoly will have the 
advantage of lowering the prices of these products, and conse- 
quently of increasing the demand for them, and also of 
augmenting the revenue. The author is of opinion, that all 





* It will be seen in the work of M. de Montvéran entitled Essai de 
Statistique raisonnée, sur les Colonies Européennes des Tropiques, Appendix 
Document No. 16, on the population of the French colonies, that the total 
number of slaves is 270,130, from which must be deducted 75,989 aged, 
children, or sick ; leaving 194,141 slaves, which at the rate of 1,500 francs 
per head, makes a total sum of 405,195,000 francs, of which the interest at 
5 per cent is 21,039,000 frants. But M. de Ste. Croix exaggerates in 
fixing the value of each slave at 1,500 francs, or 60/, British. 
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classes of French proprietors ought not to be made liable for the 
indemnity due for the emancipation of slaves, but that this 
indemnity ought more particularly to be levied on the consumers 
of colonial produce of every description; and this the more justly, 
as these products being for the greater part articles of luxury, 
will only fall on the more opulent classes, who are least likely 
to be affected by them *. 

The third chapter explains the different clauses of the English 
Bill, and shows that in several respects they are totally inap- 
plicable to the French colonies. The latter are without those 
magisterial officers known in England under the name of regis- 
trars, and whose important functions are to defend the rights of 
slaves ; those clauses also which relate to apprentices, would be 
highly dangerous if adopted in the French colonies, and a consi- 
derable armed force would be requisite to ensure their execution, 
which, being to be paid for by the nation, and not out of the 
pecuniary resources of the colonies, would in the long run 
occasion such a loss of men, and so disproportionate an expense, 
as would be equivalent in every respect to a new conquest. 

As a remedy to these inconveniences, the Author proposes, in 
his fourth Chapter, the following modifications on the bill, pre- 
vious to the introduction of emancipation in the French colonies. 

First. Every slave of either sex, and registered on any settle- 
ment, must present himself or herself in person, after the 
promulgation of the law on the emancipation of slaves, before 
the designated and competent authority (the justice of the 
peace of the district), who will furnish him or her, as a title- 
deed, with an extract of the last muster-roll for the year, of the 
settlement in which he or she is entered, which extract will 
contain the name of the person, and the settlement to which he 





* By Table 18 of the same work by M. de Montvéran, the duties on 
colonial productions amounted in 1831 to as follows: 
Kilogrammes. Francs. 

Sugar, 87,915,770 52,749,462 
Coffee, 2,119,046 1,149,286 
Cocoa, 168,345 ...... 116,442 
Cotton, é 175,148 
Spices, Cloves, 36,9 2,569,670 
Dye stu (Roucou) —e- 164,244 
Indigo, ‘ 130,360 
Gum, 

Wax, 

Wood of all kinds 


The total amount of Custom Duties is 58,374,486 


‘By adding the Duties received on the entry of Foreign Colonial 
Produce, the total amount will exceed seventy millions of francs, 
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or she severally belongs, his or her place of birth, name and 
age, and exact value, as stated by the authority that shall have 
made the legal estimate. 

Secondly. If the slave be legally married, this shall also be 
stated in his title-deed,as also the name and age of his wife, 
the place of het birth, and the price at which she shall have been 
valued ; also the name, age, and price of such of their children 
as have completed their fifth year: . 

Thirdly, This title-deed to be signed by three different 
persons, the master of the slave, the slave himself, and the 
justice of the peace. Where the slave does not know how to 
sign, he is to make a mark to the deed, in the presence of two 
witnesses. 

Fourthly.—There will be three copies of the deed; one to 
be delivered to the former master of the slave, a second to be 
placed in the hands of the slave himself, and the third to be 
retained by the justice of the peace and deposited by him 
among the archives of the Colony. These copies to be read 
over, and signed by the parties and the justice of the peace. 

If any difficulties should arise, the deed deposited among the 
archives, of which an extract in due form would be delivered, 
should be submitted to the Tribunal. 

Fifthly.—If the slave had children by a woman who was not 
his lawful wife, he would have no authority over her nor such 
children, unless he made his marriage with her legal ; if other- 
wise, the children would follow the fate of their mother. 

Sixthly.—The freed slave, being in possession of this title 
deed, will be obliged to declare in the presence of the justice of 
the peace within the shortest delay (not specified), the new ar- 
rangement which he shall have made with his master, or whom- 
ever he shall have chosen, as also the engagement in writing 
which the master has contracted with him; and in the engage- 
ment will be specified the conditions on which he agrees to 
work, the number of hours he is to be employed, the amount of 
his daily wages &c. &c., and likewise the pecuniary penalties he 
submits to in case of a breach of this engagement. 

Seventhly.—All the above-mentioned oe 5 grsagee to be 
written in triplicate, one copy to be attached to the title 
deed of the individual, another to be placed among the archives, 
and the third signed by the justice of the peace. 

Eighthly.—-In the event of contestation between the parties, 
a legalized copy of the title deposited in_ the archives to be 
submitted to the Tribunals as‘ good and valid, 

Ninthly.—Fathers and mothers when freed, can, according to 
the rights of the code, negociate, the husband for the wife and 
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children, but only up to the age of seventeen for the boys and 
sixteen for the girls. 

Tenthly— Mothers can treat for the work of their children 
up to that age only, in the event of the demise of the fathers, or 
of his not having recognized them according to law. 

Eleventhly.—The justice of peace of the district will be 
obliged to witness the arrangements contracted by slaves, as 
their-guardian. He will also treat with the master for, and in 
the name of, those slaves who may be without family or parents ; 
in this case he will call in two witnesses. The acts will be 
drawn up in three copies, which will be disposed of as stated in 
the foregoing articles. 

Twelfthly—No act relating to money transactions passed 
between a free man of whatever colour he may be, and a freed 
slave, will be valid in law till [number not specified] months 
after the promulgation of the law of emancipation, unless 
such act be signed by the contracting parties in presence of the 
justice of peace, and the same be countersigned by the said 
justice of peace as the slave’s guardian. 

Thirteenthly.—Free slaves of either sex will take the following 
titles, according to the species of work they have been brought 
up to, or their talents; but not until they have attained their 
majority, which for.males is seventeen, and for females sixteen 
years of age. At seventeen and sixteen, master [or mistress] 
workman [or workwoman], labourer, cooper, carpenter &c. &c. 
Before seventeen and sixteen, apprentice-labourer, refiner, 
Xe. &e. 

Fourteenthly.—The right of inflicting corporal punishment is 
taken from the masters and given to the mayistrates, the. guar- 
dians of the slaves. 

Fifteenthly.— No corporal punishment can be inflicted by 
these magistrates unless by judgment; a proces verbal of the 
execution of such punishment to be thereupon drawn up in 
the presence of witnesses. 

Sixteenthly.—All contestations present and to come shall be 
decided by the Tribunals on sight of the documents; and the 
Procureur du Roi shall appear to prosecute as in cases of minors. 

In the fifth and last chapter of his work, M. de Sainte-Croix 


explains his motives in proposing the foregoing clauses. He 
also explains why he fixes the age of majority of the slaves 
at seventeen for males and sixteen for females. The natives 
of the colonies 4re more robust and manly at seventeen, than 
Europeans at one and twenty. It is well known what an ex- 
traordinary extension the heat of these climates gives to the 
corporeal faculties of man, At seventeen the human species 
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are at their full growth. It is not extraordinary for females 
to become mothers at twelve and fourteen. 

As a last effort in favour of emancipation, which not only in 
the Colonies but also in France meets with many obstacles, 
M. de Sainte-Croix makes another appeal to the philanthropy 
and the interests of his countrymen; and in his observations 
criticizes the limited extent of the English Parliamentary Bill, 
and proposes a more widened emancipation to the French. 


‘ To suffer the French colonies,’ says the author, ‘ to remain under 
the yoke of the present laws, would be like abandoning them to their 
fate in the desert, and to destruction in the midst of an ocean of 
liberty.’ 

. The plan of allowing those who govern the colonies in the name of 
the nation, and who frequently have been promoted to that eminent 
station in consequence of their ardent zeal for the cause of liberty, to 
enter those colonies with a devoted respect for that servility of which 
they cursed the existence in France, is the most false and absurd 
system. 

‘This system, if not guarded against, will be productive of the 
most pernicious results, and may ultimately lead to speedy destruction.” 

‘It must not be supposed that brute force will retain the colonies 
under the yoke of slavery under which they are now groaning. This 
would indeed be recommencing a conquest, painful both by the number 
of men it would employ and of whom the Joss would be considerable, 
and by the immense capital their maintenance would absorb. The 
loss of men in the different regiments garrisoned at Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, has been calculated to amount to from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent ; and this loss is still greater in the years when the yellow 
fever is most prevalent.’ 

‘To suppose that such measures as these, would arrest the 
actual state of things in their rapid progress to destruction; that 
it would be possible to form the opinion of slaves so as to lead them 
gradually, step by step, and without peril to the law of emancipation ; 
seems to me alike impossible. Can you in reality believe this, all you 
who have followed the course of our Revolution, who have witnessed 
all its powerfully striking events, you who are acquainted with the 
hearts of the human species, and who have perhaps heard of the sun of 
these climates, and of the violent passions which there predominate ? 

‘Consider moreover the perplexing difficulties produced by the 
English Bill, in having placed the slaves in a kind of medium, the 
situation of an apprentice for instance, which is neither one thing nor 
the other, neither full liberty nor entire slavery; a position which they 
cannot bring themselves to comprehend, and which certainly tends to 
aggravate that of the colonial proprietor. 

‘ The colonies have already foreseen the contest, and the numberless 
difficulties which were to arise between the apprentices and their 
masters. These led the colonists of Antigua and Bermuda to the 
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following resolutions : “ After having been fully convinced by a fais 
investigation that it is proper that the slaves should be allowed imme- 
diately to enjoy all the advantages of freedom, it is our will that from 
the first day of August 1834, they be granted freedom in the Island of 
Bermuda, where the clauses in the Bill relative to apprenticeships shall 
be null and void.” 

‘If we compare the tranquillity these two colonies enjoy, with the 
effervescence in the others, and which will last until emancipation is 
completely effected, it will not be difficult to form our judgment. 

‘It is natural to conceive that men for whom the laws have prepared 
a road to freedom, will run eagerly to the desired object; that they 
will seek every means in their power to conquer the obstacles these 
laws present, to their emancipation. How truly distressing will then 
be the situation of Government and the proprietors, with regard to the 
vast numbers which will have been set in motion? Most certainly 
it will be better to make them understand at once the pecuniary efforts 
made by the nation for their liberty, and this by showing them free 
labour as the surest means of alleviating their misery. 

‘At the period when Esop was just enfranchised, a Phrygian, the 
owner of many slaves, and in great anxiety relative to his future 
prospects, went to consult the great oracle at Delphos.—‘* Have the 

amentations of thy slaves never reached thine ears?” replied the 

oracle.’—* I never stooped my attention to listen to them,” answered the 
Phrygian. ‘ Well then, replied the oracle, take care that thy scorning 
them do not increase their discontent. Pity their misfortune, be just, 
and learn, Phrygian, that thyself a slave to the will of the gods, if 
in their extreme goodness they have given thee power and liberty, it is 
not to make abuse of ,them in thy conduct towards thy kind.” 
Having despised the wise counsels of the Oracle, a short time after- 
wards the slaves were free, and the Phrygian in fetters.’ 


The memoir presented by M. de Sainte-Croix to the Govern- 
ment, and which he addressed at the same time to the public, 
has been received, at least by the public, with loud approbation. 
The Parisian and French Provincial Journals have expressed a 
firm hope, that it will contribute to make the colonists feel the 
duties of human fraternity; that it will assist in emancipating 
the unfortunate Africans whom prejudice has condemned to 
slavery, and whose reason is designedly kept in a state of brutal 
stupor; that it will prepare the French legislature to adopt 
proper measures, and to guard against enalliots which would 
threaten the colonists and their settlements with destruction. 

The liberal Opposition journals, fearing the ill will of the 
cabinet of the Tuileries, have thought it necessary to defend the 
Society for the Abolition of Slavery, against the Law of Asso- 
ciations, which might certainly be applied to it, and thus 
smother in its infancy so useful a reform, 
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‘It was reported,’ says the Courier Frangais of the 7th of February, 
‘that this Society, which is not sanctioned by Government, might be 
prosecuted in virtue of the absurd Law against Associations. This 
report is highly injurious to the principles of the government, which 
would surely never sanction a measure so ridiculous, The objects 
of the Society are evident, its prospectus is expressive of the purest 
morals, of their respect for order, and love of liberty. It would be a 
strange thing for the ministry to ask the Chamber to be authorized 
to indict Messrs. Odillon Barrot, Salverte, Lamartine, De Tracy, Dela- 
borde aide-de-camp to the king, Passy, Isambert, Berenger, De Sade, 
Rémusat. If anything of this kind should take place, the ministers 


ought to be impeached, and civil interdiction pronounced against 
them for downright folly.’ 


Observe the perplexing situation the French ministers are 
placed in by this law. ir their authorization is asked, they 
cannot grant it, for fear of wounding the prejudices of the 
colonies; and if they do not grant it, a Society, which 
carries with it the respect of foreign countries and the admiration 
even of the Holy Alliance, must not be formed in France. This 
Law against Associations is so completely contrary to common 
sense, and so wounding to the feelings of honest men, that it 
must ultimately be abolished for want of judges to apply it. 

The Chamber of Deputies has of late devoted much of its 
time in Committees to the question of slavery, which will ver 
shortly be the subject of public debate on the occasion of a bill 
presented by the Minister of Marine, for obtaining an increase 
of troops for the colonies in consequence of the danger to which 
the latter have been exposed since the abolition of slavery has 
been proclaimed in the British colonies. It will be perceived, 
that as yet, the Cabinet of the Tuileries has had recourse to 
force, rather than to reform, in order to preserve the French 
possessions abroad. In five bureaux of-the Chamber of De- 
puties, the Minister, or the functionaries belonging to the Marine 
Department, have been called upon to explain, why instead of 
joining in holding out philanthropic promises, the language of 
the planters had been adopted; and the bureaux at the same 
time complained, that coercive and threatening measures 
were spoken of, instead of using conciliating language. The 
Minister was also required to explain the intention of the Cabinet 
relative to the general question, and to the future condition of 
the colonies. 

M. de Rigny, on being urgently pressed by the 5th Bureau, 
replied in very evasive terms, and pleaded the enormous amount 
of the indemnity which it would be necessary to gas. M. 
Isambert in answer tu the Minister, among other things said, 
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that at Martinique the value of slaves had fallen to the average 
price of 300 francs, A Deputy of one of the bureaux was 
understood to say, that the slaves were so completely happy, 
that freedom would prove quite a burthen to them, and that 
they would most decidedly decline its acceptance ; but if this 
be the case, somebody replied, why do the colonial councils 
and governors demand a double supply of troops? ‘Two 
Deputies gave it as their opinion, that it would be better to 
add to the naval stations than to the garrisons. Several 
advised the re-establishment of the local militia in those places 
where it has been disbanded, the colonial climate being de- 
structive to French soldiers. Does France, it was urged, owe 
fresh sacrifices and her best blood to these colonies, which 
already cost her annually upwards of 30 millions of francs, and 
make her pay for sugar at double the price it sells for in 
Suitelend’ ? Can France possibly remain behind England ; 
and since it isa title of glory for the statesmen of the latter 
country to have decreed emancipation, will the French Par- 
liament suppress sentiments of economy, good policy, religion, 
and humanity, and rivet the fetters of more than 250,000 
unfortunate creatures ? 

After the debate, a Commission was appointed by the 
bureaux to report on the question to the Chamber. The mi- 
nisters seem only unfavourably disposed towards emancipation ; 
they are afraid that by granting freedom to French slaves,they will 
be compelled to grant more extensive privileges to the citizens 
belonging to other parts of the French dominions,—and who 
knows but such concession may be displeasing to the Holy 
Alliance? Besides, they fear that the sudden change from 
slavery to liberty, may be productive of certain events which 
by giving alarm to Louis Philippe, may ultimately deprive 
them of their portefeuilles. Fortunately France is not to be 
confounded with her ministers, 
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PPHERE is something in the circumstances of an individual 
who, after engaging in early life in the popular cause, has 


gone over with a sharp turn to the opposite array, exceedingly 
inimical to the a of sound judgment and good dis- 


cretion in his after course. It is in fact very difficult for him 
to be a dangerous enemy ; because he is almost sure to attempt 
to be too dangerous, The mere fact of the renegation, at least in 
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what the Scottish tongue calls the ‘ ordinar’ of cases, is proof 
of a soft place existing somewhere, either before, or after, or at 
the time of turning ; and the inherent weakness is certain to be 
sorely tried, by the ill-judged flatteries of new associates, who 
invariably fall into the snare of considering their recruit a prize. 
When, therefore, a political party chuses to fix on an individual 
of this complexion, and elevate him, like the skin of Zisca, to be 
a sign and a banner to its followers; it is not even the cir- 
cumstance of his having just submitted to the common lot of 
all men, fertile though it be in reasons for sheathing acrimony 
and eschewing violence, that can bar the right to sift the merits 
of the legacy thus transmitted to the world. 

If the testator had confined himself to matters within his own 
compass,—to things which he had studied impartially, or even 
had studied at all,—on which, .in short, he had acquired that 
rough and practical portion of knowledge which they ‘ whose 
talk is of bullocks’ generally think it proper to acquire of the 
subject of their discourses,—he might have passed for an 
authority, to the extent that authority is due in sud cuique arte. 
But it is precisely when he eschews this safe path,—when he 
forsakes poetry to struggle with the harsh realities of the 
national pe AB alle nnius whom he understands, to run 
a tilt at Maithus whom he does not,—volunteers a defence of 
Negro slavery, and propounds bad jokes and vulgar puns 
against popular education and its promoters,—that he provokes 
a sarcastic examination of the flights the shoemaker has 
made beyond the limits of his last. 

First, take his coarse, indecent attack on Malthus,—couched 
in language which is banished by common consent from all 
society above the lowest, as conveying only the bitterness of 
hostile opinion without its energy. 


. ‘Is it not lamentable—is it not even marvellous—that the monstrous 
practical sophism of Malthus should now have gotten complete posses- 
sion of the leading men of the kingdom? Such an essential lie in 
morals—such a practical lie, in fact, as it is too! I solemnly declare 
that I do not believe that all the heresies, and sects, and factions, which 
the ignorance, and the weakness, and the wickedness of man have ever 
given birth to, were altogether so disgraceful to man as a Christian, a 
philosopher, a statesman, or citizen, as this abominable tenet. It should 
be exposed by reasoning in the form of ridicule. Asgill or Swift would 
have done much ; but, like the popish doctrines, it is so vicious a tenet, 
so flattering to the cruelty, the avarice, and sordid selfishness of most 
men, that I hardly know what to think of the result.’ 


This is the way in which a deserter from the popular cause 
and Tory pensioner, thinks it decent to speak of ‘a Christian, a 
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papa a statesman, and a citizen,’ an individual of spot- 
ess reputation in both public and private life, for tle crime of 
having asserted, that men cannot live to a greater extent than 
they are fed. Did it never occur to the puffed-up partisan, that 
what had ‘gotten complete possession of the leading men of 
the kingdom,’ might by possibility bear about with it some 
inward marks of truth, even though one who undoubtedly 
thought himself a casus omissus of the ‘ leading men,’ happened 
not to know a-word about the matter. It may be true 
that Malthus had only half wrought out his own discovery ;— 
that he had rested in the portion of it which apparently bears 
hard upon the masses of mankind, and left to others the dis- 
playing of the light his principle ultimately throws upon 
the wrongs of the numerous classes, and their origin. But 
it is clear he is not dragged through the kennel of Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s vulgarity for this. It is for what he has done, not what 
he has left undone, that he is honoured with the enmity of the 
ignorant champion of darkness and abuse. 

Colonization affords the poet another occasion of showing his 
‘Georgian ignorance’ of the common interests of man. The 
vulgar oppression of the landlords, is metamorphosed into ‘ God 
holding out his finger to us over the sea.” Why are men to 
allow their own country to be made untenable, for the sake of 
gratifying a visionary with a ‘colonization of hope’ beyond the 
ocean ? 

Machinery presents to him another opportunity for floundering 
in inaccuracy far below the ordinary standard of an ‘ Appren- 
tices Society.’ 


‘ The wonderful powers of machinery can, by multiplied production, 
render the arte facta of life cheaper, but they cannot cheapen, except 
in a very slight degree, the immediate growths of nature, or the imme- 
diate necessaries of man. A coat and a pair of shoes are as dear now as 
ever they were, perhaps dearer, and no discoveries in machinery can 
materially alter the relative price of beef and mutton. Now the arte 
facta are sought by the higher classes of society in a proportion incal- 
culably beyond that in which they are sought by the lower classes ; and 
therefore it is that the vast increase of freee nm! powers has not cheap- 
ened life and pleasure to the poor as it has done to the rich. In some 
respects, no doubt, it has done so,—as in giving cotton dresses to maid- 
servants, and penny gin to all. A pretty benefit truly ! 


Machinery, it seems, cannot make all things cheaper. Has it 
been tried? Is not the making an honest use of the produce of 
machinery, prohibited by law? Do we not live in a country 
where commerce is illegal, and trade put down by Act of Parlia- 
ment ; and was not the propping of this state of things, one of 
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the immediate objects of the writer? Where machinery does 
make things cheaper, as in the case of the dresses of the working- 
classes, there the wisdom of the poetical philogopher is to 
declare it to be no benefit at all ; and where it might make other 
things cheaper, there the application is to be prohibited. 

But the passage on the ‘ National Debt’ is the one on which 
the state of information of the Tory great man, is with most ad- 
vantage to be compared with the standard of illumination among 
the laborious and necessarily imperfectly-educated classes. 


* What evil results to this country taken at large from the national 
debt? I never could get a plain and practical answer to that question. 
As to taxation to pay the interest, how can the country suffer by a pro- 
cess under which the money is never one minute out of the pockets of 
the people? You may just as well say that a man is weakened by the 
circulation of his blood. There may, certainly, be particular local evils 
and grievances resulting from the mode of taxation or collection ; but 
how can that debt be in any proper sense a burden to the nation, which 
the nation owes to itself, and to no one but itself? It is a juggle to 
talk of the nation owing the capital or the interest to the pds : 
it owes to itself only. fe is really and truly nothing more in effect than 
so much money or money’s worth raised annually by the state for the 
purpose of quickening industry.’ 


Here is manifestly a man who does not know the difference 
between the mischief of throwing away the substance of the 
debt, and the inutility of attempting to remedy the mischief 
afterwards by refusing to pay the interest. What would be 
said of an individual in the lower classes of society, who should 
display such an absence of information? What use, in fact, 
could be made of it, except to employ it as an argument 
against Universal Suffrage? And here is the Tory philo- 
sopher, the welt-weiser as he would be called in German, 
struggling with the same paltry piece of darkness. These 
be your gods, O Israel! and these the calves to which you 
are invited to bow down. There needs no other type or 
exposition, of the system of flat deception of which Toryism 
is constituted, than the putting forth the meagre fraud that 
the contracting of a debt 1s no loss or evil to a nation, because 
‘it is really and truly nothing more in effect than so much 
money or money’s worth raised by the state for the purpose of 
quickening industry. How poor must be the intellect of a 
people, upon whom such a plea could be attempted with suc- 
cess! How imperious the necessity for union and education, 
in a country where such raw delusions still constitute part of 
the stock in trade of the governing authorities ! 

What may be the precise drift of the following dictum con- 
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cerning Landlords, it is not so easy definitely to say ; but there 
can be little danger in believing, that in some way or other it is 
‘miching Malhecho’ and means mischief. 


‘When shall we return to a sound conception of the right to property 
—namely, as being official, implying and demanding the performance of 
commensurate duties? Nothing but the most horrible perversion of 
humanity and moral justice, under the specious name of political economy, 
could have blinded men to this truth as to the possession of land, the law 
of God having connected indissolubly the cultivation of every rood of 
earth with the maintenance and watchful labour of man. But money, 
stock, riches by credit, transferable and convertible at will, are under no 
such obligations ; and, unhappily, it is from the selfish autocratic posses- 
sion of such property, that our land-holders have learnt their present 
theory of trading with that which was never meant to be an object of 
commerce.’ 


What is visible upon the face of this, is that there is a mis- 
statement of the foundation of the right to property. It might 
as well have been said that the right to property was religious, 
and therefore was only inherent in bodies ecclesiastical. The 
tight of property rests simply on the fact, that it promotes 
production ; and the time is not far off, when the invasions of 
the right of property created and maintained by the unjust 
distribution of the legislative influence in the community, will 
be more than any form of unsound words will be able to 
protect. 

On the greatest of all invasions of the right of property, 
Slavery, the unhappy individual is found opposed to all the 
intelligence and virtue of his age and country. He might be 
able to extract poetry from moonbeams; but all the pac Be 
fabric reared by industry and freedom in the modern world, is 
to him evidently only a pestilential congregation of vapours. If 
he cannot make the ‘artisans of Manchester’ and the ‘ workmen 
in London’ labour by ‘servile compulsion,’ it is plain that he 
hotly lusts to use them in that sort. The trampling on the 
labouring classes, is the religion that is at the bottom of his heart ; 
for the simple reason that he is himself supported out of that 
last resource of the enemies of the people, the pension-list, 


‘It is very strange that men who make light of the direct doctrines of 
the Scriptures, and turn up their noses at the recommendation of a line 
of conduct suggested by religious truth, will nevertheless stake the tran- 
quillity of an empire, the lives and properties of millions of men and 
women, on the faith of a maxim true only, if at all, of England or a part 
of England, or of some other country—namely, that the desire of better- 
ing their condition will induce men to labour even more abundantly and 
profitably than servile compulsion,—to which maxim the past history 
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and present state of all Asia and Africa give the lie. Nay, even in 
England at this day, every man in Manchester, Birmingham, and in 
other great manufacturing towns, knows that the most skilful artisans, 
who may earn high wages at pleasure, are constantly in the habit of 
working but a few days in the week, and of idling the rest. I believe 
Saint Monday is very well kept by the workmen in London. I think 
tailors will not work at all on that day, the printers not till the after- 
noon, and so on. The love of indolence is universal, or next to it.’ 


The days of representative government, it appears, are 
numbered. Will the community learn and see, how absolutely 
impossible it is to remain in a state of political rest or equilibrium, 
and how irrecoverably they are pressed between the two horns of 
the dilemma, of either going back to the arbitrary power and 
prerogative of barbarous ages, or going forward towards the 
liberty with which the most highly-favoured countries have been 
made free ? 


‘I have a deep though paradoxical conviction that most of the Eu- 
ropean nations are more or less on their way, unconsciously indeed, to 
pure monarchy,—that is, to a government in which, under circum- 
stances of complicated and subtle control, the reason of the people shall 
become efficient in the apparent will of the king. As it seems to me, 
the wise and good in every country will in all likchood become every 
day more and more disgusted with the representative form of govern- 
ment, brutalized as it is and will be by the predominance of democracy 
in England, France, and Belgium. The statesmen of antiquity, we 
know, doubted the possibility of the effective and permanent combination 
of the three elementary forms of government, and perhaps they had more 
reason than we have been accustomed to think. 

* You see how this House of Commons has begun to verify all the ill 
prophecies that were made of it,—low, vulgar, meddling with everything, 
assuming universal competency, flattering every base passion, and sneer- 
ing at everything noble, refined, and truly national! The direct and 
personal despotism will come on by and by, after the multitude shall 
have been gratified with the spoil and the ruin of the old institutions of 
the land.’ 


The next quotation demonstrates, that the knights of the 
extinguisher feel anything but safe. It is joy to hear, that ‘a 
revolution of a most searching and general character is actually 
at work,’ and yet so wholesome is the operation, that people 
sleep and gambol, perfectly secure. 


‘Thirty years ago and more, Pitt availed himself, with great political 
dexterity, of the apprehension which Burke and the conduct of some 
of the clubs in London had excited, and endeavoured to inspire into 
the nation a panic of property. Fox, instead of exposing the ab- 
surdity of this, by showing the real numbers and contemptible weakness 
of the disaffected, fell into Pitt’s trap, and was mad enough to exag- 
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gerate even Pitt’s surmises. The consequence was a very general 
apprehension throughout the country of an impending revolution, at 
a time when, I will venture to say, the people were more heart-whole 
than they had been for a hundred years previously. After I had ; 
travelled in Sicily and Italy, countries where there were real grounds 5 
for the fear, I became deeply impressed with the difference. Now, 
after a long continuance of high national glory and influence, when a 
revolution of a most searching and general character is actually at 
work, and the old institutions of the country are all awaiting their 
certain destruction or violent modification,—the people at large are 
e perfectly secure, sleep:ag or gambolling on the very brink ofa volcano.’ 


It is natural and in course, that such meditations should be 
found accompanied with vulgar tirades against the ‘ New- 
Broomers or Broughamers,’ the ‘Penny Magazine sages and 
philosophers,’ and Infant and Village Schools. The real state 
of the case appears to be, that the Tory sophist was a man 
of little soul, whom chance in his earlier days threw into the 
way of liberal opinions, and a not uncommon idiosyncrasy of 
attraction towards the possessors of wealth and power speedily 
carried over into his proper place. - He has had his reward ; and 
‘his works follow him.’ The serious use to be made of the 
whole, is to mark, learn, and inwardly digest, the profound 
page a and barbarism, the remoteness from useful truth and 
the clinging to all harmful darkness, which characterize the 
party who boast that to them the deceased poet did belong ;— 
to compare the quantum of their knowledge, and adaptation 
for oulilie rule, with that of the lowest and poorest collection of 
democratic elements it would be practicable to frame ;—and then 
judge of the situation of a great country with high and com- 
plicated interests, if it were possible to conceive it to be really 
the design of an overruling Providence, that with men so dark, 
so untaught, and so rootedly unjust, the power of the state 
should finally remain. 





CoRRECTIONS IN THE PRECEDING NUMBER. 


In No. XLITI, p. 231, bottom line, dele totale. 
p- 236, in § 6, l. 2 and 8 of left-hand column, for 
commerce read competition. Also in the same §, l. 3 
of right-hand column, for concurrence read competi- 
tion. 
p- 246, in § 23, 1. 5 of right-hand column, for cost read 
last. 
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— on Lesser Surgery, translated from the French of Bourgery. 8vo. 12s. 
cloth. 

Grant’s Outlines of Comparative Anatomy. PartI. 8vo. 7s. sewed. 

Hume’s Essay on Chemical Attraction. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Green’s Practical Compendium of the Diseases of the Skin. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Elliotson’s Human Physiology. PartI. 8vo. 10s 6d. sewed. 

Weatherhead’s Treatise on Headaches. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 

Consumption, why so fatal?’ By J. Tyrrell. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 12mo. 6s, bds. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Bent’s London Catalogue of Books—1814 to 1834. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 
Richson’s Ancient Egyptians. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 
The Dublin Almanac, or General Register of Ireland for 1835. 8vo. 12s. 6d. bds. 
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Poll Book for the Eastern Division of the County of Suffolk, Jan. 1835. 8vo. 
5s. sewed. ° 

The one of England, Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, By T.Sepping. 12mo. 
4s. cloth. 

History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain. By E. Baines, jun. 8vo. 
15s. cloth. 

Facts, Laws, and Phenomena of Natural Philosophy, from the French of Quetelet. 
12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vols, LXII. LXI[I. LXIV. 12mo. 6s. each. 
cloth, 

Murray’s Family “>< Vols. XLVIII, XLIX, L. 18mo, 5s. each cloth. 

The Veterinarian. Vol. VIL. 8vo. 18s, bds, 

Nimrod’s Hunting Tour. 8vo. 15s. bds. 

Edinburgh University Souvenir, 1835. foolscap 8vo. 6s, cloth. 

Contemplation of Splendid Ornamental Designs from Foreign Works of Modern 
Production, 4to. 10s. bds. 

The Classic and Connoisseur in Italy and Sicily. 3 vols, 8vo. 36s. bds, 

Dublin University Calendar, 1835. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Burke’s Commoners of Great Britain. Vol. IL. royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Social Evils, and their Remedy. By the Rev.C. B. Taylor. Vol. II]. 12mo. 4s. 

Marsball’s Tables of Interest. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Field’s Treatise on Colours and Pigments. 4to. 21s. cloth. 

Crosby’s Builder’s New Price-Book, 1835. 8vo. 4s. sewed. 

Influence of Democracy on Society. By an American. post8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Partington’s British Cyclopedia, Arts and Sciences. Vol. II. royal 8vo. 19s. 


clo 

The Art of Bookbinding. By. J. A. Arnett. 18mo. 6s. cloth. 

Hebrew Characters derived from Hieroglyphics. By J. Lamb. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
cloth, 

Book of the Heart, or Sentimental Pocket-Companion. 5s. mor. 

Marshall’s Analysis and Compendium of Population Returns, &c. 1801-35. royal 
4to. 63s. cloth. 

Hood’s Comic Annual. 1835. 12mo. 12s, hfs bd. 

Mant’s British Months. 2 vols, small 8vo. 9s, bds. 

The Book of Trades or Circle of the Useful Arts. square. 6s. bd. 

The Oxford University Calendar for 1835. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

‘The Cotton Spinner’s Manual. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

The British Wine Maker, and Domestic Brewer. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

The Crown Glass Cutter and Glazier’s Manual, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

The Arcana of Science for 1835. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Lilly’s Introduction to Astrology. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

New and Complete Man of Business. 12mo. 9s. cloth. 

An Historical and Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Library of the late Dr. 
Adam Clarke. royal 8vo. 21s. bds. 


MUSIC. 


An Elementary Compendium of Music, royal 4to. 12s. bds. 
The Musical Library. Vol. I. folio vocal. 10s. 6d. 

Ditto. ditto. Vol. I. ditto. instrumental. 10s. 6d. 
Supplement to ditto folio. 8s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


-Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History. Vol. VII. 8vo. %4s. bds. 

Grammar of Eutomology. By E. Newman. 1i2mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

lilustrations of British Birds. By H. L. Meyer. Part I. .10s. plain; 12s, 6d, 
coloured. 

Naturalist’s Library. Vol. VII. foolscap. 8vo. 6s. cloth, 
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NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 


New England and her Institutions. By one of her Sons. post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Pantika, or Traditions of the most Ancient Times. By William Howitt. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. bds. 

The Exile of Erin, or the Sorrows of a Bashful Irishman. 2 vols. post 8vo* 
21s, bds. 

Selwyn in search of a Daughter, &c. By the Author of “ Tales of the Moors,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bd. 

Romance of Many Lands. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. bds. 

Heinrich Stilling. Part I. His Childhood, Wanderings, &c. from the German. 
By S.Jackson. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

The Heir Presumptive. By Lady Stepney. 3 vols. post8vo. 3is. 6d. bds. 

Sketches of a Sea-Port-Town. By H. F. Chorley. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.bds. 

Fragments from the History of John Bull. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Domestic Life in England. 12mo. 5s, bds. 

Hennebon, or the Countess of Montfort, and Bertha of Burgundy. 3 vols, post8vo. 
31s. 6d. bds. 

The Marsden’s and the Daventry’s Tales. By the Author of “ Traits and Traditions 
of Portugal.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Tales for Young People selected from Miss Mitford’s American Stories, 3 vols. 
18mo, 7s. 6d. hf. bd. 

Stories for Little Boys selected from the same Authoress. 3 vols. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 
hf. bd. 

The Natural Son, translated from Spindler. By Lord Albert Cunningham. $3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Colburn’s Modern Novelists. Vols.1. 11.111. 12mo. 5s. each. cloth. 

The Unfortunate Man. By Capt.Chamier. 3 vols. post8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

The Mayor of Wind-Gap. And Canvassing. By the O'Hara Family, 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 31s. 6d. bds. > 

The Manuscripts of Erdely, By G. Stephens, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 
6d. bds. 

Rhenish Legends. By A.Stolterfoth. oblong. 4to. 16s. 

Facts and Fictions, or the Gleanings of a Tourist. By the Author of ‘“ Rostang.” 
12mo. 7s. bds. 

The Maid of Padua. By Mrs. Golland. 4 vols. 12mo. 24s. bds. 

The Mysterious Bridal. By W.S. Stone. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s, bds. 

Romance of History. Vol. XII. foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Penruddock, a Tale. By the Author of ‘ Waltzburgh.” 3 vols. post, 8vo. 
Sis. 6d. bds. 

The Strangerin America. By F. Lieber. 2 vols. small8vo. 21s. bds. 

The Picture and the Prosperous Man. 3 vols, post 8vo. 3is. 6d. bds. 

The Two Friends. By the Countess of Blessington. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 
6d. bds. 

The Saxon’s Daughter. By N. Mitchell, Esq. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Social Tales forthe Young. By Mrs. Sherwood. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Tour on the Prairies. By the Author of the “Sketch Book.” post Svo. 9s. 
6d. bds, 

Scenes and Stories. By a Clergyman in Debt. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Abdallah the Moor. 4 vols. 12mo. 24s. bds. 

Dunbar’s Cruise, or a Prospect of the West Indian Archipelago. foolscap 8vo. 
7s. 6d, bds. 

Provincial Sketches. By the Author of the ‘“ Usurer’s Daughter.” small 8ve. 
10s. 6d. bds. 

Sketch Book of the South, small 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Sketches of Life and Characters, 12mo. 6s. bds. 

A Winter in the Far West. By C.F. Hoffman, 2 vols. post8vo. 21s. bds. 

Sydney Beresford. 3,vols, post 8vo. 24s. bds. 

—oe the Outcast. By Emma Whitehead. 3 vols. post 8vo. Sin 
od, Ss. = 
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POETRY AND PLAYS. 


Vigilie, or Night-Watches. By W. Ball. 8vo, 7s. 6d. bds. 

St. Leon, in three Acts. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

Recreations in Rhyme. By a Cornubian. small 8vo. 7s. bds. 

Chaos and the Creation, an Epic Poem, with notes. royal 8vo. 15s. cloth. 
The Bridegroom and the Bride. By A. Park. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Nuge Poetice. By J.G. Ryan. 12mo, 3s. cloth. 

The Riches of Chaucer. By C.C. Clarke. 2vols. 12mo. 18s. cloth. 
The Village Churchyard, &c. By Lady E.S. Wortley. post 8vo. 85, 6d. bds. 
Zella, &c. By S. R. Garrett, Esq. foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Legends of the North and Border Minstrelsy. small8vo. 4s. cloth. 

The Aldine Poets. Vol. XXXII. foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Helen of Coquetdale, &c. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 


POLEMICS. 


Ceeniy compared with Unitarianism. By Baptist W. Noel, M.A. 18mo. 2s. 

cloth, 

Bread of the First-Fruits, or Meditations on Select Passages. 18mo. 6s. cloth. 

Sober Views of the Millennium. By the Rev. T. Jones. 12mo. 1s, sewed. 

Abbott’s Young Christian, abridged. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Scriptural Emblems. 32mo. 2s. 6d, tuck. 

Doctrinal Errors of the Apostolical and Early Fathers. By W. Osborn, jun. 8vo. 
10s. bds. 

Revealed Characteristics of God. By E.B. Kidd. 8vo. 10s, bds. 

Letters to a Friend on Objections against the Church of England. By the Rev. A. 
S. Thelwall. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Christian Freedom. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Discourses upon the Doctrinal Articles of the Church of England. By the Rev. 
H. Blunt. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Letters to a Dissenting Minister of the Congregational Denomination. By the Rev. 
M. A.Gathercole. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds 

British Pulpit. Vol. II. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Girdlestone’s Commentary of the New Testament. Part IV. 8vo. 9s. cloth, 

Sacred Classics. Vols. XIII. XIV. XV. 24mo, 3s. 6d.each. cloth. 

Sandford’s Eight Lectures on Fellowship with God. 12mo. 4s, cloth. 

Jowett, on the Useand Governance of Time and Temper. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Treasury of Scripture Knowledge. foolscap 8vo. 12s, cloth. 

The Treasury Bible. foolscap 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

Lord Mandeville on the Epistle to the Hebrews. royal 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

Miller on the Office of Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church. 1i2mo. 4s. 
cloth. 

Ansell’s Treatise on Friendly Societies, 8vo. 5s. bds. 

The Christian Ladies Magazine. Vol. II. 12mo. 7s. cloth. 

Renoult’s Letter to his Father on Religion. 18mo,. 2s. cloth. 

Theological Library. Vols. X. XI. foolscap 8vo. 6s. each. cloth. 

Evans’s Sermons on the Spirit of Holiness. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

The Book of Revelation with Notes, By the Rev. J Ashe, A. B. 12mo. 
5s. bds. 

Family Prayers. By the Author of ‘Explanatory and Practical Comments on the 
New Testament.” 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Villeroi, or Religion founded on Principle, not on Excitement. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Goodwin’s Exposition of the 9th Chap. of the Epistle to the Romans, with Preface. 
By J. Jackson. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

The Church at Philippi. 12mo. 5s. cloth. , 

Summary View and Explanation of the Writings of the Prophets. By J. Smith, 
D.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Anderson’s Sermons on Elijah, 8vo, 10s, 6d. bds, 
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Hints to Young Clergymen. By anIncumbent. 12mo. 2s. bds. 

Stebbing’s Discourse on Death. foolscap 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

The Church Liturgy Explained. By Mary Anne Rundall. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Hatherell’s Sermons on the Church Catechism. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

The Book of Genesis with Observations and References. By the Rev. R. W. 
Sibthorp. imp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Smith’s Summary View of the Prophets. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Howel’s Sermons. 12mo. 7s. bds. 

Marshall’s Sermons. 8vo. 10s, 6d. bds. 

Roberts’s Oriental Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures. 8vo. 18s. bds. 

Owen’s Sermons on the Sabbath.. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Week’s Comments-on the Gospels and Epistles for Passion Week. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Spiritual Despotism. 8vo. 10s.6d. bds. 

Biblical Hermeneutics, Translated from the German. By the Rev. W. Wright. 
_8yo. 14s. cloth. 


POLITICS, 


Lord Durham’s Speeches on Reform. 8vo. 4s. bds. 
Parliamentary Test Book. 18mo. 3s. cloth. 

Ditto Indicator. 1835. 32mo. @s. cloth, 

Ditto Pocket-Companion. 1835, 18mo. 4s. cloth. 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 3rd Series. 
Parts I&II. Vol. XXVI. (first of Session.) price 6s. each. 
Reid's Political Career of the Earl of Durham. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Coghlan’s Pocket Picture of London. 32mo. 2s 6d. cloth. 
May’s History of Evesham, with plates. 8vo. 9s. bds. 
Wilkinson's Topography of Thebes, and General View of Egypt. 8vo. 30s. cloth, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Shirreff’s Tour through North America. 8vo. 12s. bds. 
A Voyage round the World. By J. Holman, R.N. Vol. II, 8vo. 14s. cloth. 
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A. 


ACCOUNT of the Present State of the Island of Puerto Rico, by Colonel Flinter, 
123—Extracts denying the assertion, that the negroes are by nature only fitted 
for slavery, 124—slaves of Puerto Rico allowed to purchase their freedom, id. e¢ 
seq.—proportions of the white and coloured population, 126—greater part of the 
island’s produce cultivated by free labour, ib. e¢ seqq. 


Aikin, Miss, Court of Charles I, 8—Extracts, her description of the rising spirit 
of liberty and resistance, 15—Extract of a letter from Sir John Eliot to 

- Hampden, 16—habits and prejudices of the king, i6.—haughtiness and pomposity 
of the prelates as race hove in the prelate of Canterbury by Doctor Bastwick, 21 
—characteristic notices of Cromwell, 31 e¢ seg.—remarks on the a papers 
of the king which fell into the hands of the victors at the battle of Naseby, 34-- 
his professions on the scaffold, 43 et seg.—and See Charles I, Miss Aikin’s 
Court of. 

Aimé-Martin on the Education of Women, 504-—-purposes of the author, ib. e¢ seg. 
—remarks of Fenelon respecting the education of women, il.—the author’s 
principles for qualifying a mother to be the instructress of her child, 506—heads 
of subjects treated of by the author, 507—his opinions respecting the design 
8 Christ and real spirit of his doctrine, 508 et seg.—his appeal to mothers, 


Aims and Ends, by the author of ‘ Carwell,’ 314. 


Algerine Commission, 212—names of the Commissioners, iJ.—second Commission 
at Paris to ider the doc ts brought from Africa by the first, 2}3— 
fundamental resolutions thereon, #.—resolutions for carrying it into eflect, 214 
et seg.—extracts from the discussions which took place in the course of the 
sittings, 216 et segg.—objections to colonization at Algiers, 216—arguments in 
favour of it, 217—military execution of the tribe of El-Ouftia, 218—remarks on 
it, i6.— indemnity to proprietors for land or buildings occupied for public services, 
219—sanitary measures, ib.—the subject of colonization reargued, 220 et seg.— 
expenses of the occupation of the country to the marine department, considered, 
222—the subject of colonization resumed, 223 e¢ seg.— miscellaneous pro- 
ceedings of the commissioners, 225—lights in which the occupation of Algiers 
is viewed in England, 226. 


Aristocratic Revelations, 314--remarks on the nature and effects of aristocratic 
wealth and power, i. e¢ seg.—eflect of power under a monarchical government, 
315—under an aristocratical one, ib. ef seg.—on the aristocratic novels, and their 
writers, 316—character of literary patronage and its effects, 317—character and 
condition of the English Aristocracy, #. e¢ seqg—their folly in exposing it in 
aristocratic novels, 319 et seqq. 





B. 


Banim’s Canvassing, 472--extract, portrait of Irish Canvassing, 76. et seg.—-day of 
election, 473 et seqq.—dealing with electors, 477—answer to a hostile message, 
#b.—extract from the Speech of Lord John Russell at a dinner with his consti- 
tuents on the 17th January, 1835—479—his sentiments against the adoption of 
the ballot controverted, 480 ¢¢ seyg,—oath administered to the members of 
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Courts-martial, with remarks thereon, 481—oath administered to medical officers 
on inquiries respecting officers wounds, with remarks, 482—general use of the 
ballot in all societies, political, literary, philosophical, &c. 483—no reliance on 
Whig or Tory, for giving means of defence to the poor against the rich, 484— 
proposition for adopting the ballot where two-thirds of the voters are in favour of 
it, and means of decision, 485—scheme suggested for carrying the vote by ballot 
into practice, 486 e¢ seq. 
Belgium and Western Germany, by Mrs. Trollope, 510. 


Book of the Reformed Parliament, being a synopsis of the votes of the Members of 
the Reformed House of Commons, upon all important questions, from their first 
sitting of February 1833, to the end of the second Session, August 1834, &c. &c. 
by Richard Gooch, Esq. 54. 


Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau, 510 


Cc. 


Calendar of Prisoners in his Majesty’s Gaol of Newgate, for the Session, &c. of 
December, 1834, 195. 


Central Criminal Court, 195—dispute concerning the authorship of the act insti- 
tuting it, 196--its general character, 197—previous hardship and injustice 
arising from the delay of trial to prisoners accused of offences committed in the 
adjoining county of Surrey, 197—character of the Clerkenwell Sessions, ib. et seq. 
—remarks on a clause of the act tending to perpetuate abuses, 198 e¢ seqg.— 
declining character of the office of Alderman, 199--character of Old Bailey bar- 
rister, considered, 200 e¢ segq.—reasons for abolishing the evening sittings at 
the Old Bailey, 201—no accommodation for witnesses, 202--dinners to the 
judges during sessions inexpedient, 202—rude conduct in the examination of 
witnesses, 203—remarks on the Old Bailey solicitors or attornies, b. e¢ seqq.— 
facilities to be afforded to the prisoner in making his defence, 205 et seqg.— 
difficulty in procuring the attendance of witnesses for prisoners, 206 et seg.— 
precaution to be ae | in the examination of witnesses, 207\e¢ segq.—failure of 
the Central Court in respect to any improvement in the administration of justice, 
210. 


Charles I., Miss Aikin’s Court of, 8—the memorable contest between prerogative 
and popular right always interesting, i—imperfect notions of civil and religious 
liberty in former ages, i, et segg.—character of the Court in the time of James 
I, 10 e¢ sey.—brief account of proceedings in the first parliament of Charles I, 12 
—nature of grievances complained of, ib et seg.—extract from the address of the 
Lord Keeper Coventry to the lower house, 13—knighthood forced on landed 
proprietors of a certain amount, as a means of raising money, 14—abuses of 
prerogative and undue stretches of power, by the king and the church, #6. et seq. 
—patriotism of Sir John Eliot and its consequences, 15 e¢ seg.— influence of the 
king’s character on his political conduct, 16—the characters of Hamilton, Laud 
and Strafford, 17 et seq.—course of the king’s conduct without the warrant of a 
parliament, 19 e¢ seqg.—insolence of the aristocracy, and pride of the prelates, 21 
popular indignation first excited in Scotland, 22—institution of the four tables 
and solemn league and covenant, iJ.—the king assembles an army at York, 23— 
forced into a treaty with the covenanters, 15.—calls the parliament of 1640 and 
dissolves it soon after, 76.—his means of raising supplies without one, #6.—second 
Scotch campaign, 24 — covenanters again successful, ib. — another parliament 
assembled, November 3rd—the king humbled, i+.—conduct of the queen and the 
bishops, and commencement of the civil war, 25—proceedings of the king and 
people, #b.—battle of Edgehill, %4.—conduct of the king at Brentford, 26--solemn 
league and covenant subscribed by the commons, 28—hattle of Marston Moor, 
30—description of Cromwell by Sir Philip Warwick, 3I--battle of Naseby, 34— 
principles of the Independents, 35—opposed to the Presbyterians, id. et seg— 
the king’s proceedings respecting them, 36 et seq.—resigns himself into the 
hands of the Scotch, 37—they transfer him to English commissioners for a sum 
of money, 38--the king seized by the parliament, id,~—letter to the queen 
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intercepted by Cromwell’s spies, 39—the agitators, #/.—committee appointed to 
draw up a charge against the king, #6—brought to trial, 40--remarks on that 
proceeding, 41 e¢ seg7.—extract from his speech on the scaffold, 43 e¢ segy.--his 
death, 44. 


Contre-Enquéte. Par Homme aux Quarante Ecus, 226—The Man with Forty 
Crowns a Year enters into a consideration of what will be the effects of free 
trade on his own condition, 228—the question, ‘ Will you give an English glover 
three shillings for what a French one would charge you only two?’ answered 
230—the English glove-maker complains that he loses one shilling by the 
purchase of gloves from the Frenchman ; he is answered that the shilling lost 
to him is gained by some other tradesman, 232—argument against free trade 
that the foreigner is paid with our circulating medium, answered, 234—the 
object of the protective system stated and answered, id. ef segg.—the absence 
of reciprocity not a valid reason for the non-admission of foreign goods at a 
cheaper rate, 238—apprehensions of the working classes from the admission of 
foreign goods, answered, 240 et segq.—address of the united workmen of the 
factory of Saint Quentin to the king of the French, answered by the man with 
forty crowns a year, 246 et segg.—question and answer on the examination of 
M. Cunin-Gridaine respecting the substituting a protecting duty for prohibition, 
250--privilege or monopoly, 252—what meant by crushing, 254—reasoning of 
the French manufacturers, that as every proposal must be selfish in the proposer, 
every proposal should be rejected, 256. 


Criminal Law of Scotland, practice of the, 92—See Practice of the Criminal Law 
of Scotland. 


Cromwell, Oliver, description of his person and dress, by Sir Philip Warwick, 31. 
Curiosities of Literature, by J. D'Israeli, Esq. D.C.L. F.S.A. 343. 


dD. 


Danish Claims, 439——Mr. Parker’s statement in the House of Commons of the 
attack on Denmark and seizure of the Danish vessels in the Thames, 440—re- 
taliated by confiscation of English property in the hands of the Danish merchants, 
ib,— statements of consequent suffering on the part of English merchants, 441— 
intimations of indemnity at the peace, 7b.—none obtained excepting a trifling 
return by Sweden on account of Norway, 442—Tory policy in it, #6. e¢ seq.— 
mode of indemnification to the claimants pointed out, 443—Mr. Hume’s honest 
proposition contrasted with Mr. Goulburn’s excuses, 444—singular coincidence 
of the sum claimed by Mr. Shillito, with that paid out of the droits towards 
the building of Buckingham palace, 445—Mr. Parker’s appeal to the house, and 
his concluding motion, id. et seq. 


Debate on the Danish Claims in the House of Commons, Friday May 16th, 1834, 
4 


le 


Description of the Enharmonic Organ, constructed by J. Robson and Son, 101 St. 
Martin’s Lane, London. With directions for playing, &c., 56—See Enharmonic 
Organ. 


Deutschlands Constitutionen, 131. 
Disinherited, The, by the authoress of  Flirtation,’ 314. 


Dunlop's Memoirs of Spain, 321—the author’s difficulty in procuring materials for 
his work, 322—sketch of the condition of Spain at and previous to the accession of 
Philip 1V, 323—causes of her depression, 325—account of the reception of Louise 
d’Orleans, bride of Charles I], 326 e¢ seg.—extravagance of the nobility in the 
article of plate, 327—financial difficulties of Spain, 2b. et seq.—currency tampered 
with, 328—its consequences, #b. e¢ seqqg.—general distress from the highest to 
the lowest classes, 329 e¢ seqq.—political character and conduct of Olivarez, the 
prime minister, 331 e¢ seqq.—his ungenerous conduct to Spinola, 333—extract of 
a letter from Olivarez to the viceroy of Catalonia, 334—rebellion excited in 
Catalonia by the conduct of Olivarez, 335—resolution of Portugal | een by it, 
noble conduct of John of Braganza, ib,—Olivarez dismissed from the court 


— 
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after having caused revolt in Naples, 336—succeeded by Don Louis de Haro, 
whose conduct procures for him the title of ‘ Prince of the Peace,’ with whom it 
originates, ib.—Philip IV succeeded by Charles II an infant, ib—government of 
the queen regent influenced by Nithard her Austrian confessor, 337—opposed by 
a party headed by Don John of Austria, i6.— government of Spain ultimately 
acquired by him, *nd his death said to have been produced by disappointment 
in his projects, 338—Spain again greatly distressed by an exhausted treasury in 
the war of 1672, 339—marriage of Louise d’Orleans to the king of Spain, i—her 
unhappy condition resulting from the imbecility of the king, and the restraints of 
court etiquette, ib. e¢ seg.—her life endangered by the absurdity of one of them, 
340—Don John succeeded in the premiership by the duke of Medina Celi, 34i— 
death of the king amidst the most disgraceful intrigues for the succession, 342. 


E. 


Effect of Endowments, 119.—the expediency and advantage of Endowments con- 
sidered, 2b. et seqg.—a necessity for labour the best means of obtaining its fruits, 
120.—Endowments better as rewards for past labour, than as incitements to it, 120. 
—Scotch professorships not endowments in the ordinary sense of the word, 121. 
— Proof that endowments are unnecessary, evident in the number of ingenious and 
extraordinary productions accomplished without them, 122. 


Eliot, sir John, extract of letter from, to Hampden, 16. 


Emancipation des Escl aug Colonies Francaises, Mémoire presenté au Gouverne- 
ment, par M. le Marquis de Sainte-Croix, auteur de la Statistique de la 
Martinique, 520, 

Emancipation in the French Colonies, 520—object of the author, 521—his anticipa- 
tion of the obstacles it may meet with, 7.—his account of the present condition 
of the slaves in the French colonies, 522 et segg.—precautions recommended by 
him in the emancipation of them, 524— English Bill inapplicable in some 
respects to emancipation in the French colonies, 525—amount of duties on 
colonial productions, i4.— previous arrangements suggested by the author, 
ib. et seqq.—his appeal to his countrymen in favour of emancipation, 528— 
reception of the Memoir in France by the Government and people, 529 et seqq. 


Endowments, effect of, 119.—See Effect of Endowments. 


England and the English; by Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq., 119.— Extract, 
Advantage of Endowments, 76. 


Enharmonic Organ, 56—the purpose of its construction, i.—Duplicity of the 
Dissonances, #6. e¢ seg.—remarks on singing the descending scale, 57—question 
why the dissonances should be moveable, and not the consonances, answered, id. 
what to be done with chords which present a dissonance, in company with two 
consonances, i/.—diagram, representing the true division of the octave, 58 
invention described under the denomination of ‘The Normal Scale’ 
ib. et seg.—description of the Organ, 59 et segg.—the Break, 62—directions 
for beginning to play, 76.—Translated Keys, 63—Miscellaneous observations, 
ib. et seqqg.— Additions, 275. 


Ensnared, The ; vy the Authoress of * Flirtation,’ 314, 
Exclusives, The ; 314. 








Fair of May Fair, The, 314. 
Family Tour through Holland and up the Rhine, 510. 
Four Tables, institution of the, in Scotland in the reign of Charles I, 22. 


Free Labour in Puerto Rico, 123—political science opposed by the dominant 
powers in the same spirit that induced the persecution of Galileo, and the 
Opposition to Harvey, +6.—free labour more economical than that of slaves, 124 
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—proofs of the moral and intellectual capabilities of the Africans, 4.—tenure of 
slave property sanctioned in the Spanish colonies, 125—freedom a! owe: to the 
slave who can purchase it there, is.—table showing the proportions of the white 
and coloured population, with the rate of increase, 126—statement showing the 
greater part of the produce of the island to be cultivated by free labour, 
tb, et seqq. 


G. - 


German Tourists, 5}0—general character of their productions, i. et seg.—especial 
remarks on the works which head the article, 512—Simeon’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk, ib. e¢ segg.—Mrs. Troliope’s Belgium and Western Germany, 514—Sir 
A. B. Faulkner’s Visit to Germany and the Low Countries, 518—Mr. Pryse 
L. Gordon’s Holland and Belgium, 520. 


Germany, 13\—list of the sovereigns who have nominally granted constitutions to 
their subjects, 2. e¢ seg.—list of those who have broken their promise, and 
refused them, 132—population of the States of the Germanic Confederation, 
ib. et seq.—political character of Germany imperfectly known in England, 134— 
remarks on it, 135 et seg.—on the adoption of the Prussian commercial system by 
the smaller States, 139 et segg.—state of the Law in Germany, 140, e¢ segg.— 
progress of intellect there, 143—source of absolutism in Germany, 144—German 
Literature and Svience promoted by Frederick the Great, 76.—their rapid 
progress, 145—influence of the writings of Luther, #.—favourable effects of the 
division of Germany intoa number of petty States, #5.—how affected by the 
French revolution, 146 et seg.—consequences of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
147 et seqg.—eflects of the murder of Kotzebue, 150—character of the Commission 
of Mayence, i6.—dethronement of Duke Charles of Brunswick, 151 —difference of 
character in the inhabitants of the north and south of Germany, i6.—the lead in 
the career of Reform taken by the State of Baden, 152—Congress of Carlsbad. : 
and Protocol of the Diet of Frankfort, ib.—stipulations of the treaty of Paris, 153 
—The Federal Act, ib.—Final act of Developement, and Consolidation of the 
Germanic Confederation,’ 154, et segg.—origin and character of the Holy 
Alliance, 157—honourable conduct of the king of Wurtemberg, 158—conduct of 
Louis I. of Bavaria, ib.—of Leopold, grand duke of Baden, 7. e¢ seg.—remarks on 
the increase of emigration in Germany, 159—the spirit of liberty spreading 
throughout Germany, but the hopes of the people damped by the indifference of 
England and France, 160 e¢ seqq. 


Guizot’s History. of the English Revolution, 488—its origin derived from the 
Reformation and other leading causes, 489—relative characters of the political 
conflicts of the 17th and 19th centuries, 490 et seg.—of Strafford and Laud, 492 
—the vigour of Strafford counteracted by the weakness of Charles, 6.— character 
of Charles’s tyranny, 493—conduct and commanding position of the Church in 
1635, 494 et segg.—acknowledgment of the king’s Divine right by the clergy, 
and assumption of it to themselves, 495 et seg.—diflerent views of the 
Reformation by the Aristocracy and the people, 496—conduct of Strafford on 
breaking out of the Scotch rebellion, 497, e¢ seq.—a parliament called, i4.—its 
proceedings in respect to supplies, 498—the parliament dissolved, and the king’s 
early repentance of it, #5. e¢ seg.—council of Peers convoked at York, with a view 
to get supplies without the Commons, 499 et seg.—another parliament called, 
and the court candidates every where rejected, 500—election of the Speaker 
carried against the king’s wishes, #.—remarks on the influence possessed by a 
Speaker of the House of Commons, i4.—quotation of some cavalier verses of that 
day, 501—the three parties described, which, according to M. Guizot, successively 
appeared in the course of the Revolution, 501 e¢ segg.—the reasoning of M. 
Guizot as to its failure controverted, 503. 





H. e 


Histoire de la Révolution d’Angleterre, depuis lave t de Charles J. jusq’ a la 
Restoration de Charles II, par M. Guizot, 488. 
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History of the Boroughs and Municipal Corporations of the United Kingdom, from 
the earliest to the present time ; with an Examination‘of Records, Charters, and 
other Documents illustrative of their Constitution and Powers; by Henry A. 
— Sergeant at Law, &c.; and Archibald John Stevens, M.A., &c. &c. 

08, 

Holland and Belgium, by Pryse L. Gordon, Esq., 510. 

Hopkins, John, on Political Economy, 1— real author indicated, 2— political 
economy making progress in England, %.—the maxim that ‘the gentry are the 
hope of the poor people’ considered, i4.—what the natural effect of a great rise 
of wages, 3— population, 4—Poor’s rate, 5—fable of the ‘ Belly and the Members’ 
— ib. et segq.—ellects of Machinery and Foreign Trade, 6—Corn 

WS, Je 


House of Commons, New, 163—remarks on the difficulty of deciding on the build- 
ing of a new and convenient House of Commons to remove the distressing incon- 
venience of the old one, #/.—difficulty obviated by the destruction of the old one 
by fire, i6,—remarks on various plans submitted for the building a new one,'164 
—suggestions of what improvements would be desirable and requisite, id. e¢ seq. 
—points of convenience enumerated, 166—suggestions respecting Committee 
Rooms, ib. e¢ segg.—its location, 167 e¢ seg.—advantages to be derived from 
reducing the number of Members, in constructing the House, 169—appropriation 
of seats recommended, #4.—what the best form of a House of Commons, con- 
sidered, 170—provision for the admission of women, recommended, 171—ad- 
ee to be derived from their presence, ib.—reasons for desiring their ab- 
sence, id. 


I, 


Irish Labourers, 65—Poor Law for Ireland considered by its advocates as a protec- 
tion to the English labourer, 66—evidence of the Rev. R, R. Bailey, respecting 
the operation of the present law of settlement in England, id. et seg.—of Mr. W. 
Hickson, 67—Rev. H. Bishop’s Report of its operation in Brenchley, i/.—of the 
Overseer of Hatfield, 68—eflect of the Labour-rate in Chevening, #b.—evidence 
of Mr. Joseph Whittle as to the} cause of the location of Irish labourers in the 
parish of Christchurch, Spitalfields, #4.—of Mr. T. H. Holland, vestry-clerk of 
Bermondsey, 69—of Mr. Huish of St. George’s Southwark, #6.—of the Rev. E. 
J. Tyler, Rector of St. Giles’s, Middlesex, ib. e¢ seq.—of W. Cropper, Pass- 
Maste> of the county of Warwick, 70—extract from a pamphlet entitled * A Plan 
of a Poor Law for lreland’, 71—from Mr. Power’s Report, ib. e¢ seg.—remarks, 
72—evidence of W. Cropper, as to whether the Irish offer their labour fer less 
than the English, 73 e¢ seg.—of Mr. John Hall, 75--of the Rev, E. J. Tyler, on 
the subject of Wages to Irish Labourers, is.—remarks, 76—of Mr. Chadwick 
respecting the competition of the Irish labourers with the English, 77 et seg.— 
extract from Mr, Majendie’s Report on the subject, 82—answer of Mr. John 
Hall, respecting the proportion of | Irish to English labourers in the St. Katharine’s 
Dock, tb. et seg.—of Mr. W. Cropper, respecting the employment of Irish 
labourers, 83, e¢ seg --of Mr. Robert Parrot, as to their habits and ability to lay 
by money, 84—cause of the distressed and degraded condition of the English 
labourers, i. e¢ seg.—statement of the comparative numbers of Irish employed in 
certain establishments in England and Scotland, 85 e¢ seg.—remarks, 86 et seg.— 
extract from Mr. Majendie’s Report respecting the practice of harvest labourers, 
90—from the Rev. W. Carnalt’s Report, respecting the condition of the English 
labourers, 91—from the Rev. H. Bishop’s Report, id. e¢ seg.—imposition of Poor 
Laws on Ireland deprecated, 92. 


J. 


John Hopkins on Political Economy.—See Hopkins, John, §c. 


Jacquemmt’s Letters from India, 304—character of the author’s politics and 
political remarks, id. e¢ seg.—extracts, the author’s brief account of the present 
state of Brazil, and Canada, 305 e¢ seg.—popularity of Beranger’s songs in the 
French navy, 307—author’s account of his arrangements for travelling in India, 
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308—inaccuracies of the author pointed out, ib. et seq.—extract, reception at 
Calcutta of the news of the ‘ Three days’ Revolution’ in France, 310—British 
government in India proved a comparative benefit by the state of society in those 
parts not subject to it, 311—establishment of schools in India under the direction 
of the British government and their beneficial effects on the natives, 312—the 
author’s thoughts on the Jast revolution in France, 313. 


Journal of an Excursion to Antwerp; by Capt. the Honourable C. S. W., 510, 


K. 


Kearsley’s Annuai Tax Tables for 1835, 403: 


Knighthood, forced on landed proprietors of a certain amount, as a means of raising 
money, in Charles Ist’s reign, 14. 


Kotzebue, political consequences of the assassination of, 150. 
L. 


Law of Patents, familiarly explained, for the use of inventers and patentees, by 
W. Carpmael, 447. 


Letter to the Editor of the Courier newspaper, upon the subject of the Tea 
Duties, by John Travers, 361. 


Letters from India ; describing a journey in the British dominions of India, Tibet. 
Lahore, and Cashmere, during the years 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, &c. &c.; by 
Victor Jacquemont, 304, 


Love and Pride, by the author of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ 314, 
M. 


Marquis de Sainte-Croix on Emancipation in the French Colonies—See Emancipa- 
tion in the French Colonies. 


Mayor of Wind-gap: And Canvassing ; by the O’Hara Family, 472. 


Memoirs of Spain during the reigns of Philip IV and Charles II. From 1621 to 
1700 ; by John Dunlop, 321: 

Morgan, Lady, her novel called “The Princess,’ 281: 

Mothers and Daughters, a Tale of the year 1830, 314. 

Municipal Corporations, origin and progress of, 408—good in their primitive 
institution, 109—freedom of the people previous to the Conquest, 14.—condition 
of the burghs and burgesses in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, 410 et segg.— 
jurisdiction of the Burghmoot, 41]—stand made for the liberties of Exeter 
against William, #5.—claims of the king on Colchester and Warwick, 412—con- 
dition of other boroughs after the Conquest, 412 et seg.—brief charters obtained 
from the conqueror by the city of London, 414—exertions of the burgesses to free 
themselves from the collection of the king’s ferm or rent, by the sheriff, 415— 
conditions and privileges of the charters granted to them in consequence, 416 
et seqg.—the burgesses begin to form a third estate ; —~ other consequences of 
obtaining their charters, 419—erection of corporations distinct from the com- 
munity of the borough perfected by the Stuarts, 421—Madox’s description of a 
burgess or townsman, #4.—constitution and duties of the ancient Municipal 
Corporations, 422 e¢ seg—ancient guilds, 425--the Folk-mote, i4.--aldermen in 
their original constitution and duties, 426--constitution of the Common Council 
and its powers, #6.—common-hall, #s,—gradual attempts to form close corpora- 
tions, 427—encouraged by the crown on its change of position with the aristocracy, 
428—policy of the crown respecting them under Henry VII, Henry VIII, Mary, 
Elizabeth, and the Stuarts, i. et seqg.—corporation of Bristol instanced as a 
gradual infringement of popular rights and liberties, by the crown, 430 et segg. 
—ancient qualification of a burgess, 432—what it ought to be in the present day, 
434—Sir F. Palgrave’s opinion as to how corporate bodies should be formed, 435 
—remarks on it, 436, 
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N. 


National Property, and the prospects of the present Administration, and their 
successors, 259. 


New House of Commons, 163.—See House of Commons, New. 
Normal Scale, description of, by the inventor of the Enharmonic Organ, 58.} 


O. 


Observations on the principles to be adopted in the establishment of new Munici- 
palities, the Reform of ancient Corporations, and the cheap administfation of 
Justice, addressed to Henry Hallam, Esq., together with the heads of a Bill for 
the future regulation and government of Corporations ; by Sir H. Palgrave, K.H. 

Old Bailey Barristers, remarks on the character of 200, 

——= Solicitors, observations on, 203, 


Organ.—See Enharmonic. 





P. 


Patents, process of obtaining, 172—long existence of its abuses, #6.—bill for the 
amendment of them, sent up to the Lords and lost, #4.—expediency of granting 
patents considered, 173 et segg.—the process described with its trouble and cost, 
178—first stage, petition to the King, ib.—lodged at the Secretary of State’s 
office, ib.—reference to the Attorney or Solicitor-General, ib.—his report 
annexed to the petition, and both brought back to the Secretary of State’s office, 
179—warrant prepared there addressed to the Attorney or Solicitor-General for 
the making out the patent, is.—the patent brought to the Secretary of State’s 
office, to obtain the King’s signature, ib.—taken to the Signet office, for a 
warrant ordering the Lord Chancellor to make out the patent, id.—taken to the 
Privy Seal office, there a new warrant to the Lord Chancellor, 180—taken to the 
Lord Chancellor’s office, #4.—patent drawn out and sealed, ib.—remarks on the 
above regulations, ib.—table of costs, 183—table showing what part of them goes 
into the Exchequer, and what as fees, ib.—also comparative statement of patent 
costs in France, Spain, Austria, and America, is.—foolish argument for keeping 
up the high cost of patents answered, 184—comparative statement of the tax on 
patentees with the other costs, ib.—impolicy of imposing heavy costs on patents, 
185—table showing the gradual increase in the number of patents annually 
required, ib.—evidence respecting the process of taking out patents, and the 
mischievous inconveniences consequent on the present system, 186 e¢ segg.— 
remarks on the management of that part of it relating to caveats, and specifica- 
tions, 189 et segg.—items of expense for obtaining copy of a specification, 195. 


unreasonableness of Judge-made law in setting aside, 447—case of Mr. 
Bainbridge, ib.—remarks on the principle of the voidance of patents, 

of Lord Cochrane’s patent for the use of coal-tar oil in street lamps, #). et seg.— 
Mr. Metcalf’s for an improvement in the manufacture of hair-brushes, 449 e¢ 
seqq.—Mr. Farey’s statement respecting the wording of patents, 455—remarks 
of the late Lord Tenterden, Mr. Arthur Aikin, Mr. Newton, and Mr. Farey, 
respesting the deciding in patent cases, 456—what constitutes a new manufac- 
ture, 457 et segg.—can a patent be maintained for a principle, 459—facilities for 
the recollection of identity in times long past, in order to set aside patents in the 
present, 461—Sergeant Copley’s statement in the case of Bovil against Moore, 
drawn from that of Macgregor and Macfarlane, 462—extract from Lord Kenyon’s 
address to the Jury in the case of Bramah against Hardcastle, 463—the case of 
Mr. Burton, i4.—mischief arising from the want, in Judges, of a knowledge in 
manufactures, 464, et segg.—extracts from the specification of Mr. Wheeler’s 
patent, 466—objections of the Judges to the specification, with remarks on them, 
ab. et .—Mr. Kneller’s case, as stated with that of Knight and Kirk in the 
trial of Hullet against Hague, 469 et seg.—concluding remarks, 470, 


Pin Money ; by the Author of ‘The Manners of the Day,’ 314. 
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Political Economy, John Hopkins on,—See Hopkins, John, &c. 
Poor-Law Commission, Appendix to Report (A) 65—See Irish Labourers. 
Population, proportions of the white and coloured, in Puerto Rico, 126. 


Practice of the Criminal Law of Scotland, 92—the English law of treason, with its 
Grand Jury imposed on Scotland, 93—also trial by Jury in certain civil cases, 
ib.—wish of Scotland that the English would accept their system of registering 
property, and their Local Courts, 76.—practice of the Criminal Law of Scotland 

through all its stages, %+.—commitments and prosecutions made and conducted 
by professional Magistrates and Lawyers at the public expense, #6.—duty of the 
Procurator fiscal, 94—examination hefore the Magistrate, secret, ib.—office of the 
Sheriff and the Sheriffs substitute, ib. et segg.—slight offences tried before 
the Sheriff, with the procurator fiscal as prosecutor, 98—higher offences 
before the Court of Justicary, Lord Advocate prosecutor, il.— use made 
of the prisoner’s declaration before the magistrate, ib.—refusal to answer questions 
in examination before the Magistrate considered evidence of guilt, is.—absurdity 
of the matter-of-form certificate that the prisoner made his declaration in his 
sober senses, &e. &c., ib et segg.—conduct of the trial, 99—office of the Lord 

Advocate and his powers considered, id. et segg.—case of the officers of the Ross 

and Cromarty rangers, 10]—power of the Lord Advocate in ‘ restricting the libel ’ 

considered in its consequences, 104—conduct of the Lord Advocate in 1804 in the 
affair of Morrison, 106—his defence of it in the House of Commons, 107—Judges 
in Scotland special pleaders against the prisoner, 109—no appeal from the 

Criminal Court, 110— grounds of aggravation in it, 2b. e¢ seg.—reply of the Lord 

Justice Clerk to Mr. Muir’s defence of himself, that his measures were respectful 

and peaceable—by petitioning, 112—doctrines and opinions of other Scotch Law 

Lords on the same subject, 113—character and process of a Scotch indictment, 

114—Scotch legal opinions of sedition, 115 et segg.—Mr. Muir’s statement of the 

crime charged on him, 118. 


Present Posture of Affairs, 259—question it presents, 259 —decided in regard to 
the source of it, 260—artful policy of the Tories in asserting Toryism to be the 
bulwark of monarchy, ib.—their recent influence with the king an act of desperate 
adventure, #b.—lingering progress of Reform since the accomplishment of the 
Reform Bill, 261—abrupt exercise of the prerogative, and tricky contrivance of 
its advisers, ib—energy on the part of the people indispensably necessary in the 
present crisis, 262—the fallacy of ‘measures not men’ exposed, 263—extracts 
from the address of Mr. Gisborne to the electors of North Derbyshire, 264— 
condition of the conntry at the time of the dismissal of the late Ministers, 
ib, et seg.— question of responsibility for it, 266 e¢ seg.—extract from a pamphlet 
on ‘ National Property,’ 269—existence of a Ministry Jess dependent on the will 
of the Crown than of the two Houses of Parliament, 269 e¢ seqq. 


Princess, Lady Morgan’s, 281—Geueral remarks on novelists, from the early ages 
to the present, 282—extracts, the wounded revolutionist, and his account of the 
Belgian revolution, 283 et seqqg.—the Treckschuyt, its passengers and their 
conversation, 287 et segg.—construction of the canal from Bruges to Ostend, 287 
—Flemish painters, 289—musicians, 290—character of the Dutch king, and his 
conduct towards the Belgians 292-296—formation of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, its constitution, and causes of the revolution, 298 e¢ seg.—politi¢al 
state of Germany, 300 e¢ seg.—the frei gericht, 302—state of Belgium since the 
revolution, 303. 


Procés Verbaux des a de la Commission d’ Afrique instiiuée par Ordonnance 
du 12 Decembre 1833, &c. &c., 212 : 

Process of obtaining Patents, 172—See Patents. 

Property Tax, spirit of a, without the form, 403—should be general, including 
income, i/.—principles for the basis of a Property Tax, #/.—difticulty of adjusting 
the proportions of income arising from wages, trade, ard commerce, and means 
suggested, ib. ef sey.—increase of rate on the rich considered, 406—substitution 
of direct for indirect taxation, 407. " 

vOL, XX11.—Westminster Review, 20 
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Proverbs of different Nations, 343—remarks on them as vehicles of instruction, .id. 
+-universal influence of mystery on the human mind, 76.—quotations of Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Gaelic, Irish, Spanish, and Oriental proverbs, 344—Triads of 
the Cymri, #6.—Cornish triad, 345—remarks on the definition and ingredients of 
a proverb, 346—similar proverbs in different countries, 347 et seg.—character of 
a people denoted by that of its proverbs, 348 et seg.—Hebrew proverb of the 
division of the beard, 351—old proverbs rendered inapplicable by change of 
customs, #4.—instances of literary ignorance in Louis, Bishop of Durham, 
ib. et seg.—anecdote of Martin the Abbot, in explanation of an old saying, 352— 
character of the English proverb, 7, e¢ seg.—of the Scotch, 353—of the Spanish, 
354—change of taste respecting the use of proverbs, ib. e¢ seg.—character of the 
Italian proverbs, 355—former characters of towns and places denoted by old 
proverbs, 356 e¢ segg.—proverbs in allusion to the Romish clergy, 359—a reply 
of Paulus Emilius a proverb at the present day, ib.—proverbs found in heraldic 
mottos, s.—law maxims, proverbs in a learned dress, 360—authorities in favour 
of the use of proverbs, 361. 


R. 
Report from the Select Committee on the House of Commons Buildings; with 
minutes of evidence taken before them, 13th May, 1833, 163. 
++eees from the Select Committee on the law relative to patents for inventions, 
172. 


e+eeee on Tea Duties. Ordered to be printed, 25th July, 1834, 361. és 

«see-s Of the Select Committee on the law relative to Patents for inventions, 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 12th June, 1829, 447. 

Rome History of, Parts I. to 1V—~See Toryism in Rome. 


5. 
Simeon’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ; written chiefly from France and Belgium, 510. 
Sketch Book of Fashion, The ; by the Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters.’ 314, 
Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine, Switzerland, and a corner of Italy, 510. 
Speaker, his possible influence in the House of Commens, 500. 
Specimens of the Table-Taik of S. T. Coleridge, 531. 
Speech of Lord John Russell at Honiton, 17th January, 1835, 472. 
Summary of the Powers and Duties of Juries in Criminal Trials in Scotland ; By 
William Steele, Esq. 92. 
Supplement to a Practical Treatise on the law of Patents for inventions; with 
suggestions of many alterations on that law; by Richard Godson, M.P., 447. 


T. 


Table-Talk of S. T. Coleridge, 531—remarks on the political apostacy of Coleridge, 
ib. et segg.—his vulgar attack on Malthus, 532—his notions respecting the 
advantages of machinery, 533—on the National Debt, 534—Landlords, 535— 
Slavery, or the servile compulsion of labour, 535-—his conviction of the tendency 
of the European nations to come under the rule of pure monarchy, 536. 


Tabellarisch-statistiche Uebersicht der Staaten des Deutschen Bundes, 131. 


Tea and Tea-Trade, 361—the Tea plant described, td. e¢ segg.—mode of cultivation 
and nature of crops, 362 et seg.—provinces where the green and black teas are 
cultivated, 363—whose property and how disposed of for manufacture after 
picking the leaves, ij.—time of its arrival at Canton, 364—enumeration of the 
sorts, with their prices at Canton, #5.—different terms used for them by different 
nations, 365—their respective qualities, i5.—tea cultivated in other countries 
than China, but not fit for exportation, 366—eaten in some parts of the Birman 
territory, ib,—culture of the tea plant about to be tried in Hindostan, 367—its 
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consumption in different countries, 368 et segg.—variation in the price of tea in 
China between the years 1747 and 1827, 370—its relative consumption in the 
United Kingdom, at those two periods, 371--capability of China to furnish 
an increased supply on opening the tea-trade, 16. e¢ seg.—effect of tea 
upon the human frame, 372—the most eligible mode of levying the duty on tea 
considered, 373 et seqg.— effect of high and low duties, #5. e¢ segg.—table of the 
English and American rated duties, 377—-selfish interference of the tea-dealers 
and brokers in opposition to the interest of the public, 379 et segq.—aflair of the 
Sincapore tea, 383—table showing the operation of a uniform duty of two shillings 
per pound as proposed by the tea-dealers and brokers, 384—of the respective 
duties on Bohea and Congou tea from 1784 to 1819, 387—tab!e showing the 
importations of Bohea and other black teas in America from the year 152] to 
1829, 388—in 1831 and 1832, 389—revenue how effected by a uniform rate of 
duty, ib. et seqg.—table shewing the quantity of tea which paid duty in the 
United States for the years 1827 and 1830, 393—evidence of the advantage of 
rated over specific duties, tb. et seg—the public interest how affected by the 
monopoly of the East-India Company, 395 et seg.—-present scale of duties, too 
high, 396— probable increase of consumption from the opening of the trade, 397 
et seg.—proposed reduction of rates, 398—morals of the people benefited by the 
use of tea, 399—motive of the tea-dealers for desiring a specific duty, 400—the 
admixture of teas by them, #6. e¢ seg.—mode of conducting the sales at the India 
House, 401. 


Toryism in Rome. No. I. Destruction of Universal Suffrage, 45—definition and utility 
of history, 1b. e¢ seg~—-Tory policy exhibited in the system of education contrived 
for the south of England, 46 e¢ seg.—expediency of exposing and counteracting the 
abuses of its administration, by an examination of some relative points of Roman 
history, 47 e¢ seg.—the policy of Romulus in his political character, 48 e¢ seg-— 
constitution of the Senate, 49—the Equites, 50—Plebeians, i5.—character of 
union between the Patricians and Plebians, 7+.—declaration of war and peace the 
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